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Dc .  Leslie  Brlnegar,  Director 

Di vie  loo  of  Special  Education 

State  Super Inteodetit  of  Public  Inctrvctlon 

State  of  Indiana 

Xf^diaoapolls,  Indiana  46204 


Dear  Dr.  Brlnegar: 


Rc!   Tour  Account  Ho,  378550 


Enclosed  Is  oue  fully  executed  copy  of  the  agreeiacnc  between  the  Division 
and  Michigan  State  U.-.ivernity  for  establishment  of  field  consultant 
service  in  the  area  of  instructioaal  materials  in  special  education. 

We  are  proceseins  the  first  inntallawnt  paynent  in  the  noouat  of  $4,300 
under  this  a^reeaient  hrhich  you  should  receive  in  the  next  few  days.  This 
is  an  advance  payaient;  however,  ve  will  need  a  full  accounting  of  actual 
expenditures  and  the  return  of  any  unexpended  portion  of  the  advances 
■isde  under  the  subcontract.   Periodic  accountings  for  actual  expenditures 
will  suffice  in  licw  of  the  involcea  awntioned  in  the  subcontract. 


We  apprcelatc  your  cooperation. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Howard  G.  Crlder 
Contract  ildainistrator 


HCS/aw 
Enc losure 


ce{  Dr.  Lou  Aloaa« 


MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT 

BETWEEN 

MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

AND 

INDIANA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

WHEREAS  the  USOE/MSU  Regional  Instructional  Materials  Center  for  Handicapped 
Children  and  Youth  and  the  Indiana  State  Department  of  Education  agree  via 
this  contract  to  establish  a  Field  Consultant  Service  within  the  Indiana  State 
Department  of  Education  to  increase  the  understanding  of  effective  use  of 
instructional  materials  by  teachers  of  handicapped  children  in  Indiana  and, 

WHEREAS  the  activity  under  this  contract  is  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  to  Michigan  State  University.   The  grant  number  is 
OEG-3-6-062377-1557. 

NOW  THEREFORE  both  parties  to  this  contract  agree  to  carry  out  the  activities 
beginning  September  1,  1967  and  continue  through  August  31,  1968.   The  activities 
of  this  field  consultant  service  are  indicated  in  Article  II  Scope  of  Work. 

I.   Considerations  of  the  agreement  include: 

1.  All  research  data  and  reports  are  confidential  and  the  property  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  until  formally  released  by 
the  MSU  Director  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  USOE  grant. 

2.  The  period  of  this  contract  is  from  September  1,  1967  through 
August  31,  1968. 

3.  Financial  consideration:   Total  cost  of  this  contract  for  the 
contractual  period  is  not  to  exceed  $13,450.   Payment  will  be  made 
by  the  Michigan  State  University  to  the  Indiana  State  Department  of 
Education  upon  receipt  of  invoice  for  expenses  incurred  in  accordance 
with  budget,  Appendix  A. 

A.   The  Grant  Terms  and  Conditions  for  Research  Grants,  Office  of 
Education,  Appendix  B  are  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  agreement. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  INDIANA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Philip  J. />te^        7/  •  p.L_  r-        rz^:rj^ 

Vice  President  for  Business  and  Finance        '-^^  \fiAjJ   ~^»-^W2^-^-i-A,'>«''^*-'''^ 
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II.   Scope  of  Work 

The  plan  will  encourage  Inmedlate  dialogues  with  the  state  directors  of 
special  education  In  the  trl-state  region  to  effect  agreements,  essentially 
as  follows: 

a.  State  directors  of  special  education  and  the  Regional  Center 
Director  will  cooperatively  write  job  descriptions  as  a  first 
step  in  creating  new  field  consultant  positions  In  Instructional 
materials  for  handicapped  children  and  youth  within  the  state 
departments  of  education. 

b.  State  directors  will  Interview  candidates  for  the  position, 
select  a  candidate  who  meets  the  requirements  of  the  job 
description,  and  provide  office  space  for  the  consultant 
within  the  state  department  of  special  education. 

c.  The  USOE/MSU  Regional  Center  will  budget  for  the  partial  or 
full  salaries,  travel,  equipment,  and  materials  "support"  In 
accordance  with  the  appended  budget  for  one  year,  following  which 
time  each  state  department  of  education  will  assume  partial  or 
full  responsibility  for  the  continuation  of  the  position. 

The  field  consultant  for  Indiana  Is  to  be  selected  by  the  state 
director  of  special  education  In  Indiana  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  he 
may  assume  duties  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  1967-68.   The  Regional 
Center  field  consultant  will  likely  continue  to  serve  the  state  of  Michigan 
on  a  shared-salary  basis  with  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education.   The 
duties  of  these  persons  may 


i)i  i;ioui>i'J  ir,;i'  111--  ; .' i  i.o>.'i  nj;  c.i  Lv":.',i>ric\;  : 

a,  U'or!;  with  Srlnx'!  Pi  :■!  rici::;.   To  visit  tUu  disLricts  co  ascertain 
the  types  nrnl  u.tcp  of  instructional  materials  ui>ed  in  spi^cial 
education  classes;  to  assist  in  developing  project  proposals  for 
inptructional  materials  utilizin;;  various  sources  of  Federal 
and  state  funds;  to  advise  districts  m  selecting  instructional 
materials;  to  arrange  for  field  testing  of  materials  by  selected 
school  districts, 

b,  ErtaMlshnrnt  of  Resources.   To  organize  and  operate  in-sfrvice 
meetings  on  instructional  materials;  to  survey  materials  centers 
within  and  witliout  the  state;  to  ascertain  available  and  possible 
resources;  to  work  with  various  colleges  and  universities  in 

the  state  to-  improve  pre-scrvice  training  programs;  to  aid  in 
the  demonstration  and  use  of  instructional  materials;  to  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  new  materials  and  as  a  contact  person 
for  manufacturers  of  these  materials;  to  attend  in-r.tatt:  and  out- 
of-state  conferences  and  institutes  concerned  with  instructional 
m.itcrials, 

c,  Li.iison  nnd  Contact  Duties.   To  meet  periodically  with  the  USOE/KSU 
Regional  Center  staff  for  consultation  and  cooidinatior.  of 
activities;  to  coordinate  various  civic  and  ujrent  ^r'o'^ps  m  the 
preparation  of  selected  instructional  m.it  eri '.Is  ;  to  ^  orve 

as  a  consultant  to  all  areas  of  i;pcci,il  ciiucation  witn  thi, 
department  of  special  education;  to  prepare  montiily  and  annual 
progress  reportn  and  puch  other  reports  as  are  dt^ned  neccssiry 
l>y  tlic  state  (l(p..rLments  of  education  ai.d  t,ne  Re^^^onai.  <"cntcr. 
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1  1. 1  .   Ob  j.Tl  ivG. 

A  matprials  ficlil  consultant  in  cacli  state  department  of  education 
o[  the  rogjon  is  necessary  to  instruct  educators  of  handicapped  cliildren 
and  youth  in  the  use  of  effective  materials  and  techniques  to  enhance  the 
ionrnlnr'.  of  these  children.   We  arc  tlierefore  pfroposinp  that  such  field 
conr.ul  t.ints  bo  lmm(Hl  intt'ly  solrctrd  to  work  through  state  departments  of 
cdiic.ition  of  this  region  —  to  demonstrate  that!  when  qualified,  full-time 
personnel  devote  their  energies  to  a  limited  gebgraphical  area  and  have 
the  authority  to  contact  teachers  therein,  that  teachers  become  better 
i.iiormcd  regarding  D\aterials  selection  and  are  more  skillful  in  instruction  ' 
til. in  tliey  were  prior  to  the  introduction  of  this  service. 

It  is  further  expected  that  the  field  consultants  working  through 
state  departments  of  education  with  teachers  in  their  schools  will  more 
effectively  improve  the  instruction  of  handicapped  children  than  if  a 
series  of  cooperative  USOE-funded  Centers  were  established  at  universities 
in  the  region  with  the  expectation  that  teachers  of  the  surrounding  area 
will  cr  i   to  the  cooperating  Center  to  learn  about  materials  and  instruction 
Therefore,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  Regional  Center  will  not  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  cooperative  USOF-funded  Centers  in  the  region, 
except  as  the  states  may  wish  to  utilize  other  available  monies  to 
(•stablisli  local  depositories.    During  the  proposed  period,  we  expect 


lo  clfiuon;;!  I  .iLc  Lli.iL: 

a.  A  field  consultant,  working  through  a  state  department  of 
education  and  supported  by  demonstration  materials  and 
appropriate  equipment  from  the  llcpional  Center,  can  arrange 
meaningful  demonstrations  for  teaci'^rs.   Such  effective  materi- 
als usage,  exhibited  by  the  field  cinsultant  or  by  rotating 
self-instructional  displays  arranged  by  the  field  consultant, 
would  go  out  to  the  teacher  ratlier  than  waiting  for  the 
teacher  to  come  to  an  instructional  materials  center. 

b.  The  economies  are  substantial  when  a  person  travels  on  a 
regular  basis  with  selected  materials,  supplemented  by  self- 
instructional  packages  produced  by  the  Regional  Center.   Dupli- 
cating entire  libraries  of  books,  instructional  materials, 
dissemination  equipment,  and  library  staffs  within  a  state  is 
much  too  expensive  --  and  inefficient, 

c.  State  departments  of  education  urgently  need  to  provide  instruc- 
tioiial  materials  staff  specialists  to  improve  the  teaching  of 
handicapped  children  and  youth. 

d.  State  Department  of  education  field  consultants  can  probably 
meet  tlio  demand  of  teachers  when  the  service  is  cooperative 
v/ith  the  Regional  Center,  eVen  in  high-density  states.   Creative 
ways  of  demonstrating  materials  usage  on  the  part  of  specialist 
Regional  Center  staff  can  help  teacliers  decide  if  they  wish  to 
recommend  local  purchase. 

It  is  conceivable,  moreover,  that  in  the  future  scvera^  Regional 
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Ci'ntcrs   coulu   po..;-ibly   be  mcrjjcd    to   j-rovido   the    LiLCer   types   of   service, 

vlion  st.itc  dcparCmciiCs   of   education  jirovidcd   the  needed   intensive  con- 

/ 

sultation  and  in-service  education  services. 

The  Regional  Center  staff  and  the  tri-state  directors  of  special  education 
foci  th.t  the  services  of  qualified  field  consultants  over  the  next  few 
years  may  help  these  states  plan  more  wisely  for  future  local-districC 
centers,  wliich  are  currently  in  short  supply,  and  in  the  regional  coordi- 
nation of  certain  low-demand  services  such  as  braille,  large  type,  and 
recorded  materials  for  visually  handicapped  children  and  youth. 

The  broad  view  of  the  consultant,  in  contact  with  all  sections  of 
the  state  and  familiar  with  the  teacher's  capacities  and  problems,  will 
be  of  immense  help  when  local-district  centers  are  established.   Therefore, 
v;o  feel  that  it  is  premature  to  initiate  auxiliary  USOE-supported  instruc- 
tional m  tcrials  centers  in  the  states  at  this  time.   Rather,  the  Regional 
Center  will  initially  furnish  the  field  consultants  with  demonstration 
materials  and  audiovisual  equipment  as  needed,  until  such  time  as  experi- 
ence may  yield  data  suggesting  a  different  direction. 

Lxpcctcd  Outcomes : 

1.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the  cooperative  planning  of  the 
Regional  Center  with  each  state  department  of  special  education. 

2.  Evaluation  of  instructional  materials,  particularly  those  which 
are  teacher-made  and  innovative  and  which  show  promise  for 

future  dcvclopmont.  •• 

t 

3.  F.valuation  instruments.  i 


4,   Instructn^njl  moLhods  employed  by 

3.   Detailed  co'-.ts  and  numbers  of  pen 

0,   Final  report. 
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Che  Field  Consultant. 
>le  served. 


MiMiiiiiy   p  ro.'.rc.';;.    iijmuL    <liir    I'u    ihc    11)l<i   o      uHC   inonLii    lni  lowing;    the   niom.ii 

rcpoi  I  ivl    nil . 

lii>,\l    i(|H'rt    ill    lU   ci'j>ioi;    dur.  Aii;;vi;;i;    31,    VJdS. 


!    :;;..!n. 


•  'U'.       ':     ■■II   i  .11     i  IMIS  : 

/'.  ■  i    pro|,i-ls    innliT    I  ii  i '.    (-.iMiil     :.ii.t  i  1    l)i'    cmuuu;i'il     in    ;iccordanci-    wlLli,    ami 
■  i.iiiccl     111,     Llu"    .i|ij>  i  i  c.il)  I  c    sLatutt's    ■    ul    1  i.'i;ii  1  li  i.  i  ons    iinticr   wliicli    Lite    p.raiil 
.  .■   iii.idc.       I II    ,).iii  i  III  1 .1  r  ,    .iiiii   nou    iiy  way   oj    J  i  f'li  LaUimi ,    spoci.il    rcCcrcnrc    1  .'■• 

ii-  1  iliv   ni.iiir    Co   A '>    111;    ]'aiL    I'iO,    j  iiv,)  Icnieiu.  i  ii^    L(u'    jii"ovi  si  ons    ol     -rction    60  1     <>; 

■  "     (ivil    Ki  ,'.lit  ;;'•  Ai  t    ol     I9<)''t    (P  .  1^.  8y-3.'32)    and.  Lo   ouiior   per  tin  rut    regulations 
'  n    civil    ri;.iii:;    1  :..Mnd    by    llio   OiL'icc    Or    ij^kiuca  t  J  on   and    piiij  J  i;;iicd    in    the 

■  iitiai    l,c;-,  i  :.Lcr ;    lunt-an    ni    l.ud(;i:t    Cii"(iul,.rs   A-21    and  A-74   currently    in 

) 

.  I  ircl    at    tiio    lime    of   aw.ivd    of    this    grant. 
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APPENDIX  A 


BUDGET:  Division  of  Special  Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  State  of 
Indiana  in  cooperation  with  Instructional  Materials  Center  for  Handi- 
capped Children  and  Youth  (USOE/MSU) . 

Period;   September  1,  1967  -  August  31,  1968 


ITEM  MSU  CONTRIBUTION  INDIANA  CONTRIBUTION 
Consultant  Salary                 $10,000.00  $1,288.00 

Secretary,  F/T  1,000.00  3,140.00 

Travel  2,400.00  

Supplies/Equipment  50.00  


$13.450.00  $4.428.00 
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4.  Implementation  of  Planning  Grants 

5.  Release  of  Materials  to  the  Public  Domain 

6.  Patent  Rights 

7.  Construction 

8.  Changes 

9.  Revocation 
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1.  Definitions 

As  used  throughout  this  grant  documtsnt  the  following  terms  shall  have  the 
meaning  set  forth  below: 

a.  The  term  "Comnissirner"  means  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

b.  The  term  "Grants  Officer"  means  the  employee  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  who  has  the  delegated  authority  to  execute  and 
administer  the  pr.nnt  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

c.  The  term  "Grantee"  means  the  institution,  organization,  or 
individual  named  in  the  grant  document  as  the  recipient  of 
the  grant  award. 

d.  The  term  "Project  Officer"  means  the  employee  of  the  Office 

of  Education  responsible  for  substantive  surveillance  of  the  grant. 

2.  Scope  of  the  Work 

The  work  and/or  service  which  the  Grantee  shall  perform  as  a  condition 
to  receiving  the  grant  shall  be  consistent  with  that  outlined  in  the 
proposal  approved  for  support  by  the  Commissioner  and  performed  in 
accordance  with  the  "Terms  and  Conditions"  attached  to  the  proposal  as 
Appendix  A,  and  expressly  made  a  part  of  the  grant  docujnent. 

3.  Limitations  on  Cost 

The  Government  will  not  pay  costs  in  any  category  of  the  approved  grant 
budget  which  exceed  the  amount  shown  for  that  category  by  15  per  cent 
or  $300,  whichever  is  greater,  without  the  prior  written  approval  of  the 
Grants  Officer.   If  at  any  time  the  Grantee  has  reason  to  believe  the 
total  cost  of  the  work  and/or  service  described  in  the  grant  document 
will  exceed  100  per  rent  or  fall  below  90  per  cent  of  the  funds  provided 
in  the  grant  budget,  the  Grantee  shall  notify  the  Grants  Officer  in 
writing  to  that  effect  and  submit  his  revised  estimate  of  the  total  cost 
for  the  performance  of  such  work  to  the  Grants  Officer  for  approval. 
Regardless  of  the  amounts  expended  under  the  grant,  no  vouchers  for  work 
under  tne  grant  will  be  paid  unless  received  by  the  Grants  Officer 
within  90  days  after  thr  expiration  of  the  grant. 

4.  Implementation  of  Planning  Grants 

The  Grantee  understands  that  the  approval  of  a  planning  grant  does  not 
carry  any  commitment  to  or  preference  of  the  Grantee  in  the  award  of 
any  subsequent  grant  for  implementation  of  such  planning. 

5.  Release  of  Materials  to  the  Public  Domain 

a.  The  term  "materials"  as  used  herein  means  writings,  sound  recordings, 
films  and  other  pictorial  reproductions,  drawings  or  other  graphical 
representations,  computer  programs  and  work  of  any  similar  nature 
produced  or  specified  to  be  delivered  under  this  grant. 

b.  Such  materials  produced  as  a  result  of  research  shall  be  released  to 
the  public,  and  thereby  become  a  part  oi  the  public  domain,  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.   This  paragraph  is  not  in  any  way  to  l>« 
construed  as  restricting  the  rights  of  the  Grantee  or  his  employees 
to  use  and/or  publish  the  results  of  such  research.   Other  materials 
produced  under  the  grant  shall  be  released  as  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner. 
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c.   To  the  extent  the  Grantee  has  the  right  and  permission  to  do  so, 
it  shall  grant  to  the  Government  a  royalty-free,  non-exclusive 
and  irrevocable  license  to  use  in  any  manner,  material  not  first 
produced  in  the  performance  of  this  grant,  but  which  is  incorporated 
in  the  materials.   The  Grantee  shall  advise  the  Grants  Officer  in 
writing  of  any  material  known  to  it  not  to  be  so  licensed  under 
this  condition. 

Patent  Rights 

a.  Whenever  an  invention,  improvement,  or  discovery  (whether  or  not 
patentable)  is  made  or  conceived,  or  for  the  first  time  actually 
or  constructively  reduced  to  practice,  by  the  Grantee  or  its 
employees,  in  the  course  of,  in  connection  with,  or  under  the 
terms  of  this  grant,  the  Grantee  shall  immediately  give  the  Grants 
Officer  written  notice  thereof,  and  shall  promptly  thereafter 
furnish  the  Grants  Officer  with  complete  information  thereon;  the 
Conmissioner  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  to  determine 
whether  and  where  a  patent  applicaticn  shall  be  filed,  and 
determine  the  disposition  of  all  rights  in  such  invention, 
improvement,  or  discovery,  including  title  to  and  rights  under 
any  patent  application  or  patent  that  may  issue  thereon.  The 
determinations  of  the  Commissioner  on  all  these  matters  shall  be 
accepted  as  final  and  conclusive.   The  Grantee  agrees  that  it 
will,  and  warrants  that  all  of  its  employees  who  may  be  inventors 
will,  execute  all  documents  and  do  all  things  necessary  or  proper 
to  the  effectuation  of  such  determinations. 

b.  Except  as  otherwise  authorized  in  writing  by  the  Grants  Officer, 
the  Grantee  shall  obtain  patent  agreements  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  this  condition  from  all  persons  who  perform  any 
part  of  the  work  under  this  grant,  except  such  clerical  and 
manual  labor  personnel  as  will  have  no  access  to  technical  data. 

c.  Except  as  otherwise  authorized  in  writing  by  the  Grants  Officer, 
the  Grantee  shall  insert  in  each  subcontract  having  experimental, 
developmental,  or  research  work  as  one  of  its  purposes,  provisions 
making  this  condition  applicable  to  the  subcontractor  and  its 
employees. 

d.  In  the  event  the  Grantee  files  a  patent  application  on  an  invention 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  hereof,  the  patent  application  shall 
include  the  following  statement  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
specification  and  in  any  patent  issued  thereon. 

The  invention  described  herein  was  made  in  the 
course  of,  or  under  a  grant  from,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education^,  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education. 
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7.  Construction 

a.  Labor  Stand.iTc'.s 

To  the  extent  t!ia:  crant  funds  will  be  used  for  construction, 
alteration  and  repair,  the  Grantee  agrees  to  furnish  the  Grants 
Officer  the  iollowing: 

(i)   A  description  of  the  construction,  alteration  or  repair  work; 

(ii)  The  proposed  advertising  and  bid  opening  dates  for  the  work; 

(iii)  The  city,  county  and  State  in  which  the  work  will  be 
performed; 

(iv)   The  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  necessary  wage 
determination  and  labor  standards  provisions  are  to  be  sent 
for  inclusion  in  construction  contracts  and  subcontracts,  not 
later  than  6  veeks  prior  to  the  advertisement  for  bids  for  the 
constructiou,  alteration  or  repair  work  to  be  performed.   The 
Grantee  also  agrees  to  include,  or  have  included,  in  all  such 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair  contracts  totalling  over 
$2 , OOC  and  subcontrac'.F  thereunder  the  wage  determination  and 
labor  standards  provislonr  that  are  provided  and  required  by 
the  Secretarv  of  Labor;  See  29CFR  Part  3  and  29CFR  5.5(a)  and 
(c). 

b.  The  Grantee  agrees  that  the  nondiscrimatory  clause  prescribed  by 
Executive  Order  11246  will  be  included  in  any  contract  for 
construction  work  or  modification  thereof. 

8.  ChanRes 

The  conditions  of  this  grant  may  be  changed  at  any  time  by  mutual 
agreement.   If  any  such  change  causes  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
cost  of,  or  the  tine  required  for  performance  of,  this  work  or  otherwise 
affects  any  other  conditions  of  this  grant,  an  equitable  adjustment  may 
be  made  iii  the  cost  and  in  such  other  conditions  of  this  grant  as  may  be 
affected,  and  the  grant  shall  be  modified  accordingly  in  writing  by  the 
Grants  Officer. 

9 .  Pevocation 

a.  This  grant  may  be  revoked  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Commissioner 
after  consultation  with  the  Grantee  whenever  such  revocation  is 
deemed  by  the  Commissioner  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Gcernment.   Revocation  will  be  effective  on  the  date  of  receipt  of 
notification  from  the  Grants  Officer.   Such  revocation  will  not 
obviate  any  reasonable  financial  obligations  under  the  grant  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Grants  Officer,  had  become  firm  prior  to  the 
date  of  notif icatioti.   Upon  such  notification,  the  Grantee  shall 
immediately  cancel  cr  reduce,  insofar  as  possible,  outstanding 
coTinitiiients.   The  Grantee  agrees  to  furnish  the  Grants  Officer  an 
itemized  accounting  of  funds  expended,  obligated,  and  remaining 
unexpended  or  unobligated  under  the  grant,  within  30  days  of  the 
effective  date  of  re>'ocaticn,  and  remit  directly  thereafter  such 
unexpended  or  unobligated  amounts  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

b.  The  Grantee  m3y  request  termination  of  a  grant  by  notifying  the 
Grants  Officer,  in  writing,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  reasons 
for  believing  that  termination  would  be  appropriate. 
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1 0 .  Fiscal  and  Audic:u>;  Tn^redx^res 

a.  Custody  of  fur.cs .   £ach  project  proposal  shall  designate  the  name  of  the 
officer  of  the  Grantee  who  will  receive  and  have  custody  of  grant  funds. 

b.  Fiscal  Procedures.   Each  Graiitee  receiving  Federal  funds  under  a  grant 
for  an  Approved  project  shall  establish  an  appropriate  accounting  system 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  as  are  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for,  the  Federal  funds  received.   Accounts  and  supporting 
documents  maintained  relating  to  project  expenditures  shall  be  adequate 

to  permit  an  accurate  and  expeditious  audit. 

c.  Auditing  Procedures.   Each  grantee  shall  make  appropriate  provision  for 
the  auditing  of  project  expenditure  records,  and  such  records  as  well  as 
the  audit  report  shall  be  available  to  auditors  of  the  Federal  Government. 

d.  Questioned  Expenditures.   The  records  pertaining  to  any  claim  or 
expenditure  under  a  grant  whtch  has  been  questioned  at  the  time  of  audit 
shall  be  maintained  until  necessary  adjustments  have  been  reviewed  and 
cleared  in  writing  by  the  Grants  Officer. 

11 .  Federal  Statutes  and  Regulations 

All  projects  under  this  grant  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with,  and 
subject  to,  the  applicable  statutes  and  regulations  under  which  the  grant  is 
made.   In  particular,  and  not  by  way  of  limitation,  special  reference  is 
hereby  made  to  45  CFR  Part  80,  implementing  the  provisions  of  section  601  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (P. L. 88-352)  and  to  other  pertinent  regulations 
on  civil  rights  issued  by  the  Office  of  Education  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register;  Bureau  of  Budget  Circulars  A-21  and  A- 74  currently  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  award  of  this  grant. 

12.  Payments 

a.  A  percentage  of  the  total  grant  budget,  in  the  amount  set  forth  in  the 
"Schedule"  shall  be  withheld  pending  the  receipt  and  acceptance  of  the 
final  report  as  being  in  compliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
grant. 

b.  Any  funds  remaining  unobligated  at  the  expiration  of  this  grant  shall 
within  90  days  of  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  grant  be  refunded  by 
check  made  payable  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.   All 
refunds  must  reference  the  grant  number  shown  on  the  "Notification  of 
Grant  Award". 

13.  Reports 

a.  The  Grantee  shall  submit  to  the  Project  Officer  such  progress  reports, 
final  reports  and  other  material  as  set  forth  in  the  "Schedule". 

b.  The  Grantee  shall  submit  to  the  Project  Officer  a  report  of  expenditures 
under  the  grant  and  such  final  report  of  expenditures  as  set  forth  in 
the  "Schedule". 
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lU   Pjhlica'ions  ar.d  PresenoacjoTs 

A-:y  publicaiiori  or  presentaxion  by  means  of  the  various  informa'cional 
nedia  resulcing  from  or  primarily  related  to  performance  of  work  under 
this  grant  shall  contain  the  followinc  acknovledcement: 

The  work  presented  or  reported  herein  was  performed 
pursuant  to  a  prant  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Grantee  shall  pro^'ide  the  Project  Officer  vibh  3  copies  of  any 
publication  under  the  pran-.   The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  reserves 
the  exclusive  riaht  to  determine  the  use  of  any  publication  or 
presentation  resulting  from  or  primarily  related  to  the  work  performed 
under  this  franc. 

15  Anticipatory  Coses 

Costs  w'nich  have  been  incurred  by  che  Crani-ee  in  aniicipatj.on  of  the 
execution  of  tliis  {rran',,  from      not  applicable     i'.o  the  effective 
da:.e  hereof  and  which,  if  incurred  after  -i.he  effeccive  date  of  this 
f rant,  would  have  been  considered  allowable  costs  hereunder,  shall  be 
allowable  costs  hereunder  provided,  iiowever,  that  such  costs  shall  not 

exceed   not  applicable         dollars   Anticipatory  costs 

under  a  f;rant  are  allowable  only  when  authorized  in  writing  b^'  the 
Grants  Officer. 

16  Grantee  Contribution  Records 

In  the  case  of  research  rrants  or  other  grants  requiring:  Grantee 
contributions,  the  Grantee  institution  shall  maintain  records  to 
demonstrate  ^  total  actiial  contribution  by  i.he  Grantee  institution 
of  an  amount  which  is  not  less,  in  proportion  to  the  accual  charges 
against  the  grant,  than  the  total  amount  proposed  in  the  application, 
or  any  subsequent  revision  thereof  approved  by  the  agency   Tlie  amount 
of  the  Trantee  institution's  contribution  will  be  subject  to  audit. 

17 .  Purchases  and/or  Rentals 

Purchases  of  supplies,  materials  and/or  equipment,  and  rental  of  equip- 
ment, and /or  space  shall  be  made  in  accordance  ^/n.fch  local  regulations 
and  shall  be  United  States  end  products.   Purchase  of  foreign  end  pro- 
ducts must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Grants  Officer.   "Foreign  end 
products''  means,  other  than  United  States  end  products. 

18.  Cooperative  Agreements 

A  grantee  may  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement  or  contract  to  provide 
services  under  this  grant  if  the  services  to  be  so  provided,  as  v.'ell  as 
the  cooperating  institution,  organization,  or  agency,  are  specified  in 
the  project  proposal  and  if  the  agreement  or  contract  is  acceptable  to 
the  Grants  Officer.   Such  a  cooperative  agreement  or  contrac .  will  be 
acceptable  only  if  the  Grants  Officer  is  assured  tha"  the  grantee  will 
retain  the  responsibility  for  supervision  of  the  project. 
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19.  Salaries  and  Wages 

a.  The  current  policies  of  the  local  institution,  with  rpspe. l  to 
administration  of  salary  and  wage  scales  shall  be  applied  co  salaries, 
and  wages  payable  under  this  grant.   T^e  term  "administration  of 
salary  and  wage  scales"  is  interpreted  to  mean  hours  of  work, 
overtime  rates,  outside  activities,  general  wage  increases,  and 
individual  promotions. 

b.  Consultants  shall  be  paid  at  the  prevailing  rates  established  by 
the  local  institution.   In  exceptional  cases,  where  the  required 
caliber  of  services  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  prevailing  rates,  a. 
request  to  pay  a  higher  rate  with  justification  therefor  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Grants  Officer  for  consideration  and  prior  approval 
before  the  commitment  is  made. 

20.  Travel 

a.  Travel  shall  be  in  accordance  with  local  regulations. 

b.  No  foreign  travel  is  authorized  under  this  grant  unless  prior 
approval  is  received  from  the  Grants  Officer. 

21.  Clearance  of  Forms 

In  the  event  the  work  performed  involves  the  collection  of  identical 
information  from  ten  or  more  individuals  or  organizations  other  than 
Federal  employees  or  agencies,  the  Grantee  will  submit  to  the  Grants 
Officer  six  copies  of  all  questionnaire  forms  and  survey  plans  for 
approval  prior  to  their  use.  (Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942) 

22.  Estimate  of  Time  or  Effort 

The  Grantee  shall  maintain  quarterly  "Time  or  Effort  Reports"  for  all 
professional  staff  rendering  services  under  this  grant.   Such  reports 
shall  be  prepared  on  an  ex   post  facto  basis  not  later  than  one  month 
following  the  quarter  within  which  the  services  were  rendered.   The 
estimates  may  be  based  on  either  hours  or  on  percentage  of  effort. 
The  estimate  may  be  prepared  by  either  the  professional  staff  member 
himself  or  his  supervisor  and  retained  in  the  office  of  the  individual 
responsible  for  preparation  of  expenditure  reports.   The  "Time  or 
Effort  Reports"  should  be  available  for  inspection  at  any  time  by 
representatives  of  the  Government. 
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Oeto^r  5.  1967 


Dr.  Edward  C.  Grovcr 
State  of  Ohio 
Departnent  of  Education 
Coluabua,  Ohio  43215 

Dear  Dr.  Grovart 

Re:  Account  No.  2OO-211-60S-S37-Fund  12  (Fiscal  1968) 
CoRt  Code  614 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  September  13  I  am  enclosing  one  fully  exe* 
cuted  copy  of  the  agrecnent  between  the  Ohio  State  Departoent  of  Education 
and  Michigan  State  University  for  tha  •stablishment  of  field  consultant 
service. 

As  I  indicated  in  our  recent  telephone  conversation,  ve  will  send  you  a 
check  In  the  amount  of  $6,500  very  shortly.  The  papervork  for  the  first 
inntallnent  is  now  being  processed.  This  is  an  advance  payaent;  however, 
we  will  need  a  full  accounting  of  actual  expenditures  and  the  return  of 
any  unexpended  portion  of  the  advances  aade  under  the  subcontract.  Peri« 
odic  accountings  for  actual  expenditures  will  suffice  in  lieu  of  tha 
invoices  sientioned  in  the  subcontract. 

We  appreciate  your  cooperation. 

Very  truly  yours , 


Bovard  G.  Grider 
Contract  Adainistrator 

HGG/oc 
Enelosura 

cc:   Dr.  Lou  Alonso 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT 

BETWEEN 

MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

AND 

OHIO  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

WHEREAS  the  USOE/MSU  Regional  Instructional  Materials  Center  for  Handicapped 
Children  and  Youth  and  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education  agree  via  this 
contract  to  establish  a  Field  Consultant  Service  within  the  Ohio  State  Department 
of  Education  to  increase  the  understanding  of  effective  use  of  instructional 
materials  by  teachers  of  handicapped  children  and  youth  in  Ohio  and, 

WHEREAS  the  activity  under  this  contract  is  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  to  Michigan  State  University.   The  grant  number  is 
OEG-3-6-062377-1557. 

NOW  THEREFORE  both  parties  to  this  contract  agree  to  carry  out  the  activities 
beginning  September  1,  1967  and  continue  through  August  31,  1968.   The  activities 
of  this  field  consultant  service  are  indicated  in  Article  II  Scope  of  Work. 

I .   Considerations  of  the  agreement  include: 

1.  All  research  data  and  reports  are  confidential  and  the  property  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  until  formally  released  by 
the  MSU  Director  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  USOE  grant. 

2.  The  period  of  this  contract  is  from  September  1,  1967  through 
August  31,  1968. 

3.  Financial  consideration:   Total  cost  of  this  contract  for  the 
contractual  period  is  not  to  exceed  $19,110.   Payment  will  be  made 
by  the  Michigan  State  University  to  the  Ohio  State  Department  of 
Education  upon  receipt  of  invoice  for  expenses  incurred  in  accordance 
with  budget.  Appendix  A. 

4.  The  Grant  Terms  and  Conditions  for  Research  Grants,  Office  of 
Education,  Appendix  B  are  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  agreement. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OHIO  STATE/DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


liiip  j.i^ai     j 

Lce  President  for  Bus 


Phi 

Vice  President  for  Business  and  Finance 
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II.   Scope  of  Work 

The  plan  will  encourage  Inxnedlate  dialogues  with  the  state  directors  of 
special  education  In  the  trl-state  region  to  effect  agreements,  essentially 
as  follows: 

a.  State  directors  of  special  education  and  the  Regional  Center 
Director  will  cooperatively  write  job  descriptions  as  a  first 
step  in  creating  new  field  consultant  positions  in  instructional 
materials  for  handicapped  children  and  youth  within  the  state 
departments  of  education. 

b.  State  directors  will  interview  candidates  for  the  position, 
select  a  candidate  who  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Job 
description,  and  provide  office  space  for  the  consultant 
within  the  state  department  of  special  education. 

c.  The  USOE/MSU  Regional  Center  will  budget  for  the  partial  or 
full  salaries,  travel,  equipment,  and  materials  "support"  in 
accordance  with  the  appended  budget  for  one  year,  following  which 
time  each  state  department  of  education  will  assume  partial  or 
full  responsibility  for  the  continuation  of  the  position. 

The  field  consultant  for  Indiana  is  to  be  selected  by  the  state 
director  of  special  education  in  Indiana  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  he 
may  assume  duties  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  1967-68.   The  Regional 
Center  field  consultant  will  likely  continue  to  serve  the  state  of  Michigan 
on  a  shared-salary  basis  with  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education.   The 
duties  of  these  persons  may 
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a.  Iv'ov';  \s?iih  Srhoi'l  Pi  :-t  vicLs.   To  viiiit  tlio  diSLricts  to  .iscortatn 
Lhc  types  and  uses  of  instructional  materials  used  in  sprrcial 
education  classes;  to  assist  in  developing  project  proposals  for 
instructional  materials  utilizing;  various  sources  of  Federal 
and  state  fund.<^;  to  advise  districts  in  selecting  instructional 
materials;  to  arrange  for  field  testing  of  materials  by  selected 
school  districts. 

b.  Establiphippnt  of  Resources.   To  organize  and  operate  in-srrvice 
meetings  on  instructional  materials;  to  survey  materials  centers 
within  and  without  the  state;  to  ascertain  available  and  possible 
resources;  to  work  with  various  colleges  and  universities  in 

the  state  to  improve  pre-scrvice  training  programs;  to  aid  in 
the  demonstration  and  use  of  instructional  materials;  to  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  new  materials  and  as  a  contact  person 
for  manufacturers  of  these  materials;  to  attend  in-r.cate  and  out- 
of-state  conferences  and  institutes  concerned  with  instructional 
materials. 

c.  Liaison  md  Contact  Duties.   To  meet  periodically  with  the  UCOE/KSU 
Regional  Center  staff  for  consultation  and  coordination  of 
activities;  to  coordinate  various  civic  anc:  jirent  groups  in  the 
preparation  of  selected  instructional  mater i  .Is  ;  to  .  erve 

as  a  consultant  to  all  areas  of  i;pcci.il  cuiication  witii  thi, 
department  of  special  education;  to  ;>repare  montuiy  and  annual 
)>rogress  reports  and  such  other  reports  as  are  dtvined  necessary 
i>y  tlie  state  cWp..rLmenLs  of  education  and  ^ne  Re^^ionai  Center, 
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111.   Oil  j.nM  iv<-G. 

A  mntprials  field  consultant  in  each  state  department  of  education 
of  the  region  is  necessary  to  instruct  educators  of  handicapped  children 
and  youth  in  the  use  of  effective  materials  and  techniques  to  enhance  the 
Icarninp  of  these  children.   We  ate.   tlierefore  pvoposing  that  such  field 
conr.ultnnts  bo  immodintf.ly  selected  to  work  tlirouf^h  state  departments*  of 
idiic.ition  of  this  region  —  to  demonstrate  that' when  qualified,  full-time 
personnel  devote  their  energies  to  a  limited  gebgraphical  area  and  have 
the  authority  to  contact  teachers  therein,  that  teachers  become  better 
i.iiormcd  regarding  Diaterials  selection  and  are  more  skillful  in  instruction  ' 
th.m  they  were  prior  to  the  introduction  of  this  service. 

It  is  further  expected  that  tie  field  consultants  working  through 
state  departments  of  education  with  teachers  in  their  schools  will  more 

effectively  Improve  the  instruction  of  handicapped  children  than  if  a 

/ 
serves  of  cooperative  USOE-funded  Centers  were  established  at  universities 

in  the  region  with  the  expectation  tliat  teachers  of  the  surrounding  area 

will  cr  2   to  tlic  cooperating  Center  to  learn  about  materials  and  instructior-, 

Tlirrcfore,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  Regional  Center  will  not  assist 

in  the  establishment  of  cooperative  USOF-funded  Centers  in  the  region, 

except  as  the  states  may  wish  to  utilize  other  available  monies  to 

establish  local  depositories.   During  the  proposed  period,  we  expect 
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Lo  ilrmoui;  t  inLc  Lli.iL: 

a.  A  field  consultant,  working  through  a  state  department  of 
education  and  supported  by  ccmon strati on  materials  and 
appropriate  equipment  from  the  Rcf.ion.il  Center,  can  arrange 
meaningful  demonstrations  for  teaci' -rs.   Such  effective  materi- 
als usage,  exhibited  by  the  field  consultant  or  by  rotating 
solf-instructional  displays  arranged  by  the  field  consultant, 
would  go  out  to  the  teacher  rather  than  waiting  for  the 
teacher  to  come  to  an  instructional  materials  center. 

b.  The  economies  are  substantial  when  a  person  travels  on  a 
regular  basis  with  selected  materials,  supplemented  by  self- 
instructional  packages  produced  by  the  Regional  Center.   Dupli- 
cating entire  libraries  of  books,  instjructional  materials, 
dissemination  equipment,  and  library  staffs  within  a  state  is 
much  too  expensive  --  and  inefficient. 

c.  State  departments  of  education  urgently  need  to  provide  instruc- 
tional materials  staff  specialists  to  improve  the  teaching  of 
handicapped  children  and  youth. 

d.  State  Department  of  education  field  consultants  can  probably 
meet  tlie  demand  of  teachers  when  the  service  is  cooperative 
with  the  Regional  Center,  even  in  high-density  states.   Creative 
ways  of  demonstrating  materials  usage  on  the  part  of  specialist 
Regional  Center  staff  can  help  teachers  decide  if  they  wish  to 
recommend  local  purchase. 

It  is  conceivable,  moreover,  that  in  the  future  scvera}  Regional 
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C.nUcrs  coulii  iio:.;-ibly  br  merged  tc  provide  the  latter  types  oil  service, 
vhcn  st.ite  departments  of  education  jitovidcd  the  needed  intensive  con- 
s\iltation  and  in-service  cducatiR.^  services. 

The  Rogional  Center  staff  and  the  tri-state  directors  of  special  educacion 
fcrl  th.t  the  services  of  qualified  field  consultants  over  the  next  few 
yoars  may  help  these  states  plan  more  wisely  for  future  local-district 
centers,  which  are  currently  in  short  supply,  and  in  the  regional  coordi- 
n.ition  of  certain  low-demand  services  such  as  braille,  large  type,  and 
recorded  materials  for  visually  handicapped  children  and  youth. 

The  broad  view  of  the  consultant,  in  contact  with  all  sections  of 
I  lie  state  and  familiar  with  the  teacher's  capacitieE  and  problems,  will 
he  of  immense  help  when  local-distri<:t  centers  are  established.   Therefore, 
wc  feel  that  it  is  premature  to  initiate  auxiliary  USOE-supported  instruc- 
tional m  terials  centers  in  the  states  at  this  time.   Rather,  the  Regional 
Center  x.;ill  initially  furnish  the  field  consultants  with  demonstration 
materials  and  audiovisual  equipment  as  needed,  until  such  time  as  experi- 
ence may  yield  data  suggesting  a  different  direction. 

Lxpeccod  Out  comer: : 

1.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the  cooperative  planning  of  the 
Regional  Center  with  each  state  department  of  special  education. 

2.  Evaluation  of  instructional  materials,  particularly  those  which 
are  teachcr-mado  and  innovative  and  which  show  promise  for 
future  development.  i- 

3.  Evaluation  insLrumcnts.  X 

\ 

4.  Instructional  methods  employed  by- the  Field  Consultant. 

5.  Dfitail«'<l  co'ir.s  and  numbers  of  people  served, 
0.   Final  rcj)ort. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Uudpot  -  Field  Materials  C'ontiultant 
Ohio  Department  of  Public  Instruction 


••■S.ilnry  .                $11,AOO 

i;c-tircni(Mit  1,310 

Workmen's  Ooinpcnsation  240 

I">.itn  Processing  Charges  60 

I' ravel  3,000 

Supplies  and  Printing  1,000 

Tor  tape  I'    300 

Telephone  .  •,    250 

Olfice  Rental  '    800 

equipment  '    750 

TOTAL      $19,110 


•rrnposcd  salary  increase  effective  July  1,  1967.   This  figure  is  an  estimate 
oi'  that  proposed  increase. 

■,.i|iiipment  to  include:   Desk,  Executive  Chair,  File  Cabinet,  Table,  4  Side 
v.liairs,  Bookcases  or  Shelving. 
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HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

GRANT  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

FOR 

RESEARCH  GRANTS 


1.  Definitions 

2.  Scope  of  the  Work 

3.  Limitations  on  Cost 

4.  Implementation  of  Planning  Grants 

5.  Release  of  Materials  to  the  Public  Domain 

6.  Patent  Rights 

7.  Construction 

8.  Changes 

9.  Revocation 

10.  Fiscal  and  Auditing  Procedures 

11.  Federal  Statutes  and  Regulations 

12.  Payments 

13.  Reports 

14.  Publications  and  Presentations 

15.  .^nticipato^y  Costs 

16.  Grantee  Contribution  Records 

17.  Purchases  and/or  Rentals 
1*:.  Cooperative  Agreements 

19.  Salaries  and  Wages 

20.  Travel 

21.  Clearance  of  Forms 

22.  Estimate  of  Time  or  Effort 


April  13,  1966 
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1.  Definitions 

As  used  throughout  this  prant  document  the  fol lowing  terms  shall  have  the 
meaning  set  forth  below; 

a.  The  term  "Contnissi^ner"  means  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

b.  The  term  "Grants  Ofii-cr"  means  the  employee  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  who  has  the  delegated  authority  to  execute  and 
administer  the  gr.mt  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

c.  The  term  "Grantee"  means  the  institution,  organization,  or 
individual  named  in  the  grant  document  as  the  recipient  of 
the  grant  award. 

d.  The  term  "Project  Officer"  means  the  employee  of  the  Office 

of  Education  responsible  for  substantive  surveillance  of  the  grant. 

2.  Scope  of  the  Work 

The  work  and/or  service  which  the  Grantee  shall  perform  as  a  condition 
to  receiving  the  grant  shall  be  consistent  with  that  outlined  in  the 
proposal  approved  for  support  by  the  Commissioner  and  performed  in 
accordance  with  the  "Terms  and  Conditions"  attached  to  the  proposal  as 
Appendix  A,  and  expressly  made  a  part  of  the  grant  docujtnent. 

3.  Limitations  on  Cost 

The  Government  will  not  pay  costs  in  any  category  of  the  approved  grant 
budget  which  exceed  the  amount  shown  for  that  category  by  15  per  cent 
or  $300,  whichever  is  greater,  without  the  prior  written  approval  of  the 
Grants  Officer.   If  at  any  time  the  Grantee  has  reason  to  believe  the 
total  cost  of  the  uork  and/or  service  described  in  the  grant  document 
will  exceed  100  per  cent  or  fall  below  90  per  cent  of  the  funds  provided 
in  the  grant  budget,  the  Grantee  shall  notify  the  Grants  Officer  in 
writing  to  that  effect  and  submit  his  revised  estimate  of  the  total  cost 
for  the  performance  of  such  work  to  the  Grants  Officer  for  approval. 
Regardless  of  tbf^  amoiints  expended  under  the  grant,  no  vouchers  for  work 
under  tne  grant  will  be  paid  unless  received  by  the  Grants  Officer 
within  90  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  grant, 

4.  Implementation  of  Planning  Grants 

The  Grantee  understands  that  the  approval  of  a  planning  grant  does  not 
carry  any  coynmi tment  to  or  preference  of  the  Grantee  in  the  award  of 
any  subsequent  grant  for  implementation  of  such  planning. 

5.  Release  of  Materials  to  the  Public  Domain 

a.  The  term  "materials"  as  used  herein  means  writings,  sound  recordings, 
films  and  other  pictorial  reproductions,  drawings  or  other  graphical 
representations,  computer  programs  and  work  of  any  similar  nature 
produced  or  specified  to  be  delivered  under  this  grant. 

b.  Such  materials  produced  as  a  result  of  research  shall  be  released  to 
the  public,  and  thereby  become  a  part  oi  the  public  domain,  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.   This  paragraph  is  not  in  any  way  to  b« 
construed  as  restricting  the  rights  of  the  Grantee  or  his  employees 
to  use  and/or  publish  the  results  of  such  research.   Other  materials 
produced  under  the  grant  shall  be  released  as  prescribed  by  the 
Coirmissioner . 
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c.  To  the  extent  the  Grantee  has  the  right  and  permission  to  do  so, 
it  shall  grant  to  the  Government  a  royalty-free,  non-exclusive 
and  irrevocable  license  to  use  in  any  manner,  material  not  first 
produced  in  the  performance  of  this  grant,  but  which  is  incorporated 
in  the  materials.   The  Grantee  shall  advise  the  Grants  Officer  in 
vnriting  of  any  material  known  to  it  not  to  be  so  licensed  under 
this  condition. 

Patent  Rights 

a.  Whenever  an  invention,  improvement,  or  discovery  (whether  or  not 
patentable)  is  made  or  conceived,  or  for  the  first  time  actually 
or  constructively  reduced  to  practice,  by  the  Grantee  or  its 
employees,  in  the  course  of,  in  connection  with,  or  under  the 
terms  of  this  grant,  the  Grantee  shall  immediately  give  the  Grants 
Officer  written  notice  thereof,  and  shall  promptly  thereafter 
furnish  the  Grants  Officer  with  complete  information  thereon;  the 
Commissioner  shall  have  the  sc'le  and  exclusive  power  to  determine 
whether  and  where  a  patent  application  shall  be  filed,  and 
determine  the  disposition  of  all  rights  in  such  invention. 
Improvement,  or  discovery,  including  title  to  and  rights  under 
any  patent  application  or  patent  that  may  issue  thereon.  The 
determinations  of  the  Commissioner  on  all  these  matters  shall  be 
accepted  as  final  and  conclusive.   The  Grantee  agrees  that  it 
will,  and  warrants  that  all  of  its  employees  who  may  be  inventors 
will,  execute  all  documents  and  do  all  things  necessary  or  proper 
to  the  effectuation  of  such  determinations. 

b.  Except  as  otherwise  authorized  in  writing  by  the  Grants  Officer, 
the  Grantee  shall  obtain  patent  agreements  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  this  condition  from  all  persons  who  perform  any 
part  of  the  work  under  this  grant,  except  such  clerical  and 
manual  labor  personnel  as  will  have  no  access  to  technical  data. 

c.  Except  as  otherwise  authorized  in  writing  by  the  Grants  Officer, 
the  Grantee  shall  insert  in  each  subcontract  having  experimental, 
developmental,  or  research  work  as  one  of  its  purposes,  provisions 
making  this  condition  applicable  to  the  subcontractor  and  its 
employees. 

d.  In  the  event  the  Grantee  files  a  patent  application  on  an  invention 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  hereof,  the  patent  application  shall 
include  the  following  statement  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
specification  and  in  any  patent  issued  thereon. 

The  invention  described  herein  was  made  in  the 
course  of,  or  under  a  grant  from,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education^  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education. 
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7.  Construction 

a.  Labor  Standards 

To  the  extent  tha:  crant  funds  will  be  used  for  construction, 
alteration  and  ropair,  the  Grantee  agrees  to  furnish  the  Grants 
Officer  the  folloving: 

(i)   A  description  of  the  construction,  alteration  or  repair  work; 

(ii)  The  proposed  advertising  and  bid  opening  dates  for  the  work; 

(iii)  The  city,  county  and  State  in  which  the  work  will  be 
performed; 

(iv)  The  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  necessary  wage 
determination  and  labor  standards  provisions  are  to  be  sent 
for  inclusion  in  construction  contracts  and  subcontracts,  not 
latsr  than  6  weeks  prior  to  the  advertisement  for  bids  for  the 
construction,  alteration  or  repair  work  to  be  performed.   The 
Grantee  also  agrees  to  include,  or  have  included,  in  all  such 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair  contracts  totalling  over 
$2 ,000  and  subcontractF  thereunder  the  wage  determination  and 
labor  standards  provisionr.  that  are  provided  and  required  by 
the  Secretarv  of  Labor;  See  29CFR  Part  3  and  29CFR  5.5(a)  and 
(c). 

b.  The  Grantee  agrees  that  the  nondiscrimatory  clause  prescribed  by 
Executive  Order  11246  will  be  included  in  any  contract  for 
construction  work  or  modification  thereof. 

8.  Chanses 

The  conditions  of  this  grant  may  be  changed  at  any  time  by  mutual 
agreement .   If  any  such  change  causes  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
cost  of,  or  the    tine  required  for  performance  of,  this  work  or  otherwise 
affects  any  other  conditions  of  this  grant,  an  equitable  adjustment  may 
be  made  m  the  cost  and  in  such  other  conditions  of  this  grant  as  may  be 
affected,  and  the  grant  shall  be  modified  accordingly  in  writing  by  the 
Grants  Officer. 

9 .  Pevocation 

a.  This  grant  may  be  revoked  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Coiiinissioner 
after  consultation  with  the  Grantee  whenever  such  revocation  is 
deemed  by  the  Commissioner  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Go'-ernment.   Revocation  will  be  effective  on  the  date  of  receipt  of 
notification  from  the  Grants  Officer.   Such  revocation  will  not 
obviate  any  reasonable  financial  obligations  under  the  grant  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Grants  Officer,  had  become  firm  prior  to  the 
date  of  notification.   Upon  such  notification,  the  Grantee  shall 
inir.ediately  cancel  or  reduce,  insofar  as  possible,  outstanding 
con;iiitr..ents.   The  Grantee  agrees  to  furnish  the  Grants  Officer  an 
itemized  accounting  of  funds  expended,  obligated,  and  remaining 
unexpended  or  unobligated  under  the  grant,  within  30  days  of  the 
effective  date  of  re-v'ocation,  and  remit  directly  thereafter  such  . 
unexpended  or  unobligated  amounts  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

b.  The  Grantee  may  request  termination  of  a  grant  by  notifying  the 
Grants  Officer,  in  writing,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  reasons 
for  believing  that  termination  would  be  appropriate. 
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1 0 .  Fiscal  and  Auaic:iig  Fr-'^'edures 

a.  Custody  of  f-jr.c:: .   iach  project  proposal  shall  designate  the  name  of  the 
officer  of  tne  Grs-tse  who  will  receive  and  have  custody  of  grant  funds. 

b.  Fiscal  Procedures.   Each  Grat,tee  receiving  Federal  funds  under  a  grant 
for  an  Approved  project  shall  establish  an  appropriate  accounting  system 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provi<le  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  as  are  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for,  the  Federal  funds  received.   Accounts  and  supporting 
documents  maintained  relating  to  project  expenditures  shall  be  adequate 

to  permit  an  accurate  and  expeditious  audit. 

c.  Auditing  Procedures.   Each  grantee  shall  make  appropriate  provision  for 
the  auditing  of  project  expenditure  records,  and  such  records  as  well  as 
the  audit  report  snail  be  available  to  auditors  of  the  Federal  Government. 

d.  Questioned  Expenditures.   The  records  pertaining  to  any  claim  or 
expenditure  under  a  grant  whtch  has  been  questioned  at  the  time  of  audit 
shall  be  maintained  until  necessary  adjustments  have  been  reviewed  and 
cleared  in  writing  by  the  Grants  Officer. 

11.  Federal  Statutes  and  Regulations 

All  projects  under  this  grant  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with,  and 
subject  to,  the  applicable  statutes  and  regulations  under  which  the  grant  is 
made.   In  particular,  and  not  by  way  of  limitation,  special  reference  is 
hereby  made  to  45  CFR  Part  80,  implementing  the  provisions  of  section  601  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (P. L. 88-352)  and  to  other  pertinent  regulations 
on  civil  rights  issued  by  the  Office  of  Education  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register;  Bureau  of  Budget  Circulars  A-21  and  A- 74  currently  in  effect; 
at  the  time  of  award  of  this  grant. 

12 .  Payments 

a.  A  percentage  of  the  total  grant  budget,  in  the  amount  set  forth  in  the 
"Schedule"  shall  be  withheld  pending  the  receipt  and  acceptance  of  the 
final  report  as  being  in  compliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
grant . 

b.  Any  funds  remaining  unobligated  at  the  expiration  of  this  grant  shall 
within  90  days  of  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  grant  be  refunded  by 
check  made  payable  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.   All 
refunds  must  reference  the  grant  number  shown  on  the  "Notification  of 
Grant  Award". 

13 .  Reports 

a.  The  Grantee  snail  submit  to  the  Project  Officer  such  progress  reports, 
final  reports  and  other  material  as  set  forth  in  the  "Schedule". 

b.  The  Grantee  shall  submit  to  the  Project  Officer  a  report  of  expenditures 
under  the  grant  and  such  final  report  of  expenditures  as  set  forth  in 
the  "Schedule". 
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1^+   Ful'licaI:ions  and  Pi'esen':acioTs 

Aiy  publicai.ion  or  presentation  by  means  of  the  various  infornacional 
media  resulcing  from  or  primarily  relal^ed  to  perfoiTiance  of  irork  under 
this  grant  shall  contain  the  follovinp  acknowledgement: 

The  ^TOrk  presen-ed  or  reported  herein  was  performed 
pursuant  to  a  prant  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Grantee  shall  pro\'ide  the  Project  Officer  with  3  copies  of  any 
publicai^ion  under  the  pranL.   The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  reserves 
the  exclusive  rirjht  to  determine  the  use  of  any  publication  or 
presentation  resulting  from  or  primarily  rela:ed  to  the  work  performed 
under  this  frant. 

15 ■   Anticipacory  Coses 

Costs  which  have  been  incurred  by  the  Cranlee  in  anticipation  of  the 
execution  of  this  {jran; ,  from     not  applicable     i.o  the  effective 
da...e  hereof  and  which,  if  incurred  after  ihe  effective  date  of  this 
frant,  would  have  been  considered  allowable  costs  hereunder,  shall  be 
allowable  costs  here\inder  provided,  however,  that  such  costs  shall  not 

exceed not  applicable         dollars   Anticipatory  costs 

under  a  firanc  are  allowable  only  when  authorized  in  writing  b}--  the 
Grants  Officer. 

l6   Grantee  Contribution  Records 

In  the  case  of  research  rrani.s  or  other  £,rani:s  requirinc  Grani-ee 
contributions,  the  Grantee  institution  shall  maintain  records  to 
demonstrate  "a   total  actual  contribution  by  ihe  Grantee  institution 
of  an  amount  vrhich  is  not  less,  in  proportion  to  the  actual  charges 
against  the  grant,  than  the  total  amount  proposed  in  the  application, 
or  any  subsequent  revision  thereof  approved  by  the  agency   Tl:e  amount 
of  tlie  Grantee  institution's  contribution  will  be  subjiect  to  audit. 

17 .  Purchases  and/or  Rentals 

Purchases  of  supplies,  materials  and/or  equipment,  and  rental  of  equip- 
ment, and/or  space  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  local  regulations 
and  shall  be  United  States  end  products.  Purchase  of  foreign  end  pro- 
ducts must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Grants  Officer.   "Foreign  end 
products''  means,  other  than  Uni  .ed  States  end  products. 

18.  Cooperative  A.;  reements 

A  grantee  may  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement  or  contract  to  provide 
services  under  this  grant  if  the  services  to  be  so  provided,  as  well  as 
the  cooperating  institution,  organization,  or  agency,  are  specified  in 
the  pro.iect  proposal  and  if  the  agreement  or  contract  is  acceptable  to 
the  Grants  Officer.   Such  a  cooperative  agreement  or  contrac-  will  be 
acceptable  only  if  the  Grants  Officer  is  assured  tha-  the  grar.tee  will 
retain  the  responsibilitv  for  supervision  of  the  project. 
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19.  Salaries  and  Wages 

a.  The  current  policies  of  the  local  institution,  with  rospc. 1  to 
administration  of  salary  and  wage  scales  shall  be  applied  lo  salariet 
and  wages  payable  under  this  grant.   The  term  "administration  of 
salary  and  wage  scales"  is  interpreted  to  mean  hours  of  work, 
overtime  rates,  outside  activities,  general  wage  increases,  and 
individual  promotions. 

b.  Consultants  shall  be  paid  at  the  prevailing  rates  established  by 
the  local  institution.   In  exceptional  cases,  where  the  required 
caliber  of  services  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  prevailing  rates,  a 
request  to  pay  a  higher  rate  with  justification  therefor  should  b<; 
submitted  to  the  Grants  Officer  for  consideration  and  prior  approval 
before  the  commitment  is  made. 

20.  Travel 

a.  Travel  shall  be  in  accordaice  with  local  regulations. 

b.  No  foreign  travel  is  authorized  under  this  grant  unless  prior 
approval  is  received  from  the  Grants  Officer. 

21.  Clearance  of  Forms 

In  the  event  the  work  performed  involves  the  collection  of  identical 
information  from  ten  or  more  individuals  or  organizations  other  than 
Federal  employees  or  agencies,  the  Grantee  will  submit  to  the  Grants 
Officer  six  copies  of  all  questionnaire  forms  and  survey  plans  for 
approval  prior  to  their  use.  (Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942) 

22.  Estimate  of  Time  or  Effort 

The  Grantee  shall  maintain  quarterly  "Time  or  Effort  Reports"  for  all 
professional  staff  rendering  services  under  this  grant.   Such  reports 
shall  be  prepared  on  an  ex  post  facto  basis  not  later  than  one  month 
following  the  quarter  within  which  the  services  were  rendered.   The 
estimates  may  be  based  on  either  hours  or  on  percentage  of  effort. 
The  estimate  may  be  prepared  by  either  the  professional  staff  member 
himself  or  his  supervisor  and  retained  in  the  office  of  the  individual 
responsible  for  preparation  of  expenditure  reports.   The  "Time  or 
Effort  Reports"  should  be  available  for  inspection  at  any  time  by 
representatives  of  the  Government. 
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PROJECT  DIRECTOR 

VITA 

\ME  Lou  Alonso 

:ADEMIC  rank  Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  and  Special  Education;  Principal 
&  TITLE      Investigator  and  Director,  Great  Lakes  Region  Special  Education 
Instructional  Materials  Center;  Coordinator,  Programs  Preparing 
Personnel  in  the  Education  of  Visually  Handicapped  and  Blind/Deaf 
Children  and  Youth 

DUCATION      Michigan  State  University  -  about  45  term  hours  of  courses  in  Psychology, 
Counseling  and  Guidance,  other  areas  of  the  handicapped 

M.A. ,  Michigan  State  University,  1950,  Education  of  Visually  Handicapped; 
Speech  Pathology;  Psychology 

B.A. ,  Michigan  State  University,  1947,  Speech  Pathology  and  Psychology; 
Elementary  Education 

iRTIFICATION  Michigan  Permanent  Elementary  Teachers  Certificate 

Michigan  Approval  to  Teach  Visually  Handicapped  Children 

Michigan  Approval  to  Teach  Physically  Handicapped  Children 

Michigan  Approval  to  Teach  Speech  Handicapped  Children 

SMBERSHIP  IN  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

?10FESSI0NAL 

RGANIZATIONS  Division  for  the  Visually  Handicapped  (CEC) 

Division  for  Teacher  Education  (CEC) 

Association  for  Educational  Communication  and  Technology,  Special 
Education  Division 

Michigan  Association  of  Administrators  of  Special  Education 

Association  of  Educators  of  the  Visually  Handicapped 

ROFESSIONAL 

XPERIENCE     Teaching: 

1958        Michigan  State  University,  teaching  classes,  supervising  practicums, 
to         writing,  and  conducting  research  regarding  the  education  of  visually 
present      impaired  children;  and  until  1965,  also  in  the  area  of  the  physically 
handicapped. 

1949        Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan,  teaching  blind  and 

to         partially  seeing  children. 
1953 
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1948  Michigan  State  University,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Written  and  Spoken 
to       English,  providing  course  instruction  and  speech  Improvement  to 

1949  college  freshmen. 

1947  Teaching  Handicapped  Children,  Flint,  Michigan,  Speech  Pathologist  in 
to        5  public  schools,  including  school  for  physically  handicapped  (deaf 

1948  and  visually  handicapped  children;  and  deaf  students  in  one  junior 
high  school). 

Administration : 

1965       Principal  Investigator  and  Director,  Great  Lakes  Region  Special  Educa- 
to       tion  Instructional  Materials  Center.   Written  and  submitted  at  the 
present     invitation  of  Dr.  James  Moss,  then  Director  of  the  Division  of  Research, 
BEH,  USOE;  new  proposal  submitted  annually. 

1959       Coordinator,  Programs  Preparing  Personnel  for  the  Education  of  Visually 
to        Handicapped  and  Deaf-Blind  Children,  Michigan  State  University;  and 
present     until  1965,  Coordinator  of  Programs  for  the  Physically  Handicapped. 

1967       Vice-President ,  then  President;  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 

to        Division  for  the  Visually  Handicapped. 
1969 


1966 

to 
1967 

1965 

to 
1967 


Co-Principal  Investigator,  research  project  to  develop  scales  and  pro- 
cedures for  assessing  social  psychological  characteristics  of  visually 
impaired  and  deaf  children,  funded  by  USOE. 

Co-Principal  Investigator,  research  project  on  braille  reading  materials, 
funded  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 


1964 

to 
1965 

1955 

to 
1956 

1953 

to 
1955 

SERVICE 


Acting  Director  of  Special  Education,  Michigan  State  University. 


Acting  Principal,  Elementary  and  middle  school,  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


Administrative  Assistant  to  elementary  and  middle  school  principal, 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing;  coordinating  services,  instruc- 
tional aid  and  in-service  education  for  teachers. 

Consultant-Specialist  to  the  USOE  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped Training  Division. 

Consultant  to  the  USOE  Associate  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped,  SEIMC  Network  planning. 

Member,  Editorial  Advisory  Board,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
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Consultant  to  the  USOE  BEH  Technical  Assessment  Program  of  Media 
Services  and  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf. 

Member  of  the  Publications  Board,  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

Associate  Editor  of  Exceptional  Children,  the  official  journal  of  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 

Member  of  the  Editorial  Advisory  Board,  Teaching  Exceptional  Children, 
which  I  co-founded  in  1966,  now  an  official  publication  sent  to  all 
CEC  members. 

Member  of  the  Committee  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  International 
Reading  Association. 

Member  of  the  On-Site  Review  Team,  National  Accreditation  Council 
for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind. 

Member  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  Library  of  Congress,  Michigan 
Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped. 

Member  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  Midwest  Regional  Center  for  Services 
to  Deaf-Blind  Children  (5-state  region,  supported  by  USOE) 

Member  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  Ingham  Intermediate  School  District, 
Blind/Infant  Program. 

Member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  braille  project,  Jackson  Prison. 

Member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Michigan  Department  of  Educa- 
tion Deaf/Blind  Program. 

Member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Programmatic  Research  Project 
in  Physical  Education  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  in  the  Elementary 
School,  a  USOE/BEH  P.L.  91-230  Title  VI  project  directed  by  Janet  Wessel 
in  MSU's  HPER  Department. 

Member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Pediatric  Low  Vision  Clinic 
at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  (a  co-founder  of  the  Clinic  in 
1966  with  the  Michigan  Department  of  Public  Health  Vision  Unit  Director) 

Field  Reader,  USOE  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Research 
Division. 

Field  Reader,  USOE  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Educational 
Services  Division. 

Field  Reader,  USOE  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Training 
Division. 
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Member,  Antl-discrlmination  Policy  and  Procedures  Committee,  Michigan 
State  University. 

Consultant,  Head  Start  Technical  Assistance  and  Management  System 
(HS/TAMS),  U.S.  Office  of  Child  Development,  Region  V,  Misonger  Center 
for  Mental  Retardation  and  Developmental  Disabilites,  Ohio  State 
University. 

Field  Reader,  USOE  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Early 
Childhood  Education  Program,  P.L.  91-230,  Part  C. 

Member,  Michigan  State  University  College  of  Education  Assembly,  re- 
presenting the  Department  of  Elementary  and  Special  Education. 

Member,  Michigan  Department  of  Education  Citizen's  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 

PUBLICATIONS   "The  Child  with  Impaired  Vision  in  the  Regular  Classroom,"  in  Dennison, 
A.,  and  Napier,  G.  (Editors)  Handbook  for  Teachers  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped.   American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  in  press, 
(Sept.  1974). 

"The  Child  with  Impaired  Vision  in  the  Regular  Classroom,"  The  Seer, 
Fall  1973,  Volume  XLIV,  Number  3,  page  5. 

Survey  and  Recommendations,  Multiple-Handicapped  Children  in  Michigan 
(with  others),  Michigan  Department  of  Education  ,  1972. 

Evaluation  of  and  Recommendations  for  the  Blind  Unit  of  the  Plymouth 
State  Home  and  Training  School  (with  others) ,  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Mental  Retardation  and  Allied  Problems ,  The  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  1972 

"The  Child  with  Impaired  Vision,"  Journals  of  the  Association  of  Learning 
Disabilities  Teacher-Consultants ,  June  1971. 

Diagnosis  of  Specific  Learning  Disabilities  and  Prescriptive  Teaching, 
Regional  SEIMC,  MSU,  1970. 

"The  Educator's  Vital  Role  in  Mobility  and  Orientation,"  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  September,  1969. 

"The  Role  of  the  Resource  Consultant  in  the  Education  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped,"  (With  C.  Henley)  in  Resource  Consultants  in  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped,  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  1969. 

Scales  and  Procedures  for  Assessing  Social  Psychological  Characteristics 
of  Visually  Impaired  and  Hearing  Impaired  Students  (with  Erickson 
and  others),  Western  Michigan  University,  1969. 
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"Regional  Instructional  Materials  Center  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  Youth,"  NAHE  News  of  Higher  Education,  March  1969. 

"Careers  in  Special  Education:   Visual  Handicaps,"  Careers  in  Special 
Education,  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  Washington,  D.C.  1969. 

"2500  Answers,"  Format,  Michigan  State  University,  September/October 
1968  (an  article  by  Bob  Weber  about  the  work  of  the  SEIMC). 

The  Resource  Consultant  in  the  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped 
(an  informational  pamphlet  for  recruitment  purposes) ,  Michigan 
State  University,  1968. 

The  Education  of  Blind/Deaf  Children,  (an  informational  pamphlet  for 
recruitment  purposes),  Michigan  State  University,  1968. 

"Three  Centers  Form  a  Consortium  Providing  Information  and  Materials 
for  Educators  and  Administrators  of  Visually  Handicapped  Children," 
(with  Lappin  and  Calovini) ,  Exceptional  Children,  February  1968. 

"What  the  Classroom  Teacher  Can  Do  for  the  Child  With  Impaired  Vision," 
Saber,  U.  S.  Information  Service,  Caracas,  Venezuela,  1968. 

"The  Child  with  Impaired  Vision,"  Journal  of  the  Pennsylvanis  Council 
for  the  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped,  February  1968. 

"The  Visually  Handicapped  Child  in  a  Regular  Class,"  Journal  of  the 
NEA,  November,  1967  (and  reprinted  in  several  foreign  languages 
for  distribution  internationally). 

Comprehension  of  Full  Length  and  Telegraphic  Materials  Among  Blind 

Children,  (with  Clessen  Martin),  Final  Report,  Educational  Research 
Series,  Number  42,  College  of  Education,  MSU,  December  196  7. 

Physical  Education  and  Recreation  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  (Editor 
with  Janet  Wessel) ,  Educational  Proceedings  Series,  Number  7, 
College  of  Education,  MSU,  December  1967. 

Understanding  Blindness:   A  Programmed  Text.   College  of  Education, 
MSU,  1967. 

The  Development  of  Preparation  Curricula  and  Learning  Tools  for 
Teachers  of  Visually  Disabled  Children  and  Youth  (Proposal  to 
USOE;  approved  but  not  funded)  1964. 

Recreation  and  Physical  Activity  for  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  in  press. 
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"The  Trend  Toward  Individualized  Teaching  Based  on  Diagnosis  of 
Specific  Learning  Disabilities,"  Lou  Alonso  (with  Kim  C.  Sykes , 
Carl  Oldsen) ,  MSU  Central  Printing  Office,  Monograph  Series  No.  4. 

Report  of  a  National  Assessment  of  Teacher  Perceived  Needs  of  Mater- 
ials/Media for  Blind/Deaf  Children,  in  press. 


HONORS 


At  least  35  separate  handouts  authored  for  student  readings  in  under- 
graduate and  graduate  classes  on  topics  where  no  written  information 
was  previously  available,  e.g.,  "Teaching  the  Use  of  the  Brailler," 
"Writing  with  the  Slate  and  Stylus:   Techniques  of  Instruction  and 
Use,"  "Handwriting  and  Educationally  Blind  Children,"  etc. 

Will  be  listed  in  Who's  Who  of  American  Women,  Ninth  Edition,  1975-76. 


MEDIA  film.  The  Benham  Obstacle  Detector,  a  short  color  film  made  in  New 

DEVELOPEMNT       York  City  in  1965,  illustrating  the  use  of  the  then-new  obstacle 
detector  by  blind  persons. 

12  slide-script  learning  packages  in  the  education  of  visually  handi- 
capped children,  developed  for  self-instruction  of  candidates  pre- 
paring as  teachers  of  visually  handicapped  children.  1969. 

2  slide-script  learning  packages  in  the  education  of  blind/deaf  chil- 
dren, developed  for  self-instruction  of  candidates  preparing  as 
teachers  of  blind/ deaf  children.   1969. 

1  slide-script  self-instructional  learning  package  for  administrators 

of  visually  handicapped  children:   a  full-day  of  in-service  educa- 
tion instruction  for  teachers.   1970. 

2  videotapes,  1  demonstrating  the  instruction  of  visually  handicapped 

children,  and  the  other  the  rehabilitation  of  visually  impaired 
persons,  both  1/2  hour  presentations  for  WMSB-TV,  Jackson,  Michigan. 
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NAME 

ACADEMIC  RANK 
&  TITLE 


EDUCATION 


EMPLOYEMNT 

1956 
to 

present 


1953- 
1956 

1951- 
1954 

1950- 
1952 

MEMBERSHIP 


CONTINUING 
CONSULTANT 


VITA 

Ted  W.  Ward 

Professor  of  Education  (instructional  systems  and  curriculum  research) 
Institute  for  International  Studies  in  Education  and  Associate  Director 
for  Research,  Great  Lakes  Region  Special  Education  Instructional  Mater- 
ials Center. 

Ed.D. ,  University  of  Florida,  1956  (behavioral  research  of  the  develop- 
ment of  practitioners  for  the  professions) 

M.Ed. ,  University  of  Florida,  1954  (curriculum  design) 

B.Mus.Ed.,  Wheaton  College,  1951 


Michigan  State  University:   Professor  of  Education;  Associate  Director 
for  Research,  Great  Lakes  Region  Special  Education  Instructional  Mater- 
ials Center;  Director,  Learning  Systems  Institute  (1963-71);  Director 
Human  Learning  Research  Institute,  1966-71  (College  of  Education  and 
College  of  Social  Science) ;  Coordinator  of  Off-Campus  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Center  (Pontiac) ;  Coordinator  of  Continuing  Education  Services, 
Greater  Detroit  Region;  Curriculum  Coordinator,  College  of  Education. 

Coordinator  of  Student  Teaching,  University  of  Florida. 


Director  of  Summer  Chorus  (summers) ,  University  of  Miami. 

School  Music  Teacher,  Wheaton  College  Academy. 

American  Educational  Research  Association 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development 

Associates  of  Urbanus  (developers  of  instructional  materials  for 
training  of  cross-cultural  workers) 

Curriculum  Research  Committee,  Michigan  Department  of  Education  (1963-67) 

Executive  Board,  Michigan  Educational  Research  Council  (1966-69) 

Advisory  Board,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  ERIC  (Educational  Resources 
Information  Center) 

Comittee  to  Assist  Mission  Education  Overseas  (Permanent  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Independent  Foreign  Mission  Associations  and  the  Evangelical 
Foreign  Mission  Associations). 
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European  Language  and  Cultural  Centers  (Euro centres)  Zurich, 
Switzerland  (field  work  in  England,  France  and  Switzerland); 
Nuffield  Foundation,  Ford  Foundation,  BBC,  UNESCO,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  and  to  various  universities,  colleges,  state  and 
local  departments  of  education;  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind; 
Library  of  Congress;  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ; 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals;  Society  of  Jesus  and  other 
Catholic  orders. 

Consultant  and  training  coordinator  (development  of  instructional 
technology)  for  various  projects  in  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Ethiopia,  Germany,  India,  Kenya,  Nigeria,  Philippines,  and  other 
nations. 

Co-Founder  and  co-director  The  Associates  of  Urbanus,  instructional 
materials  development  group  for  values  training,  moral-ethical  develop- 
ment and  church  leadership  education. 

I.   Books  and  Booklets 

What  Makes  the  Difference?  (...for  effective  supervision)  East 

Lansing:   Bureau  of  Publications,  College  of  Education,  Michigan 
State  University,  1958  (Rev.  1967). 

You're  In  for  a  Surprise!  (...as  you  begin  teaching)  East  Lansing: 
Bureau  of  Publications,  College  of  Education,  Michigan  State 
University,  1960. 

Concern  for  the  Individual  in  Student  Teaching,  Writing  Chairman, 
Forty-Second  Yearbook  of  the  Association  for  Student  Teaching; 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa:   The  Association,  1963. 

"The  Challenge  of  Individual  Differences"  (with  Ernest  0.  Melby) , 
in  Concern  for  the  Individual. . . (above) 

"An  Expanding  Role"  (with  Troy  Steams)  in  Teacher  Education  and  the 
Public  Schools,  Fortieth  Yearbook  of  the  Association  for  Student 
Teaching;  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa:   The  Association,  1961. 

"Programmed  Learning  Techniques,"  in  R.  Winter:   Theological  Education 
by  Extension;  Pasadena:  William  Carey  Press,  1969. 

"Developing  Teacher  Behavior  in  Clinical  Settings,"  in  Internships 
in  Teacher  Education,  Forty-Seventh  Yearbook  of  the  Association 
for  Student  Teaching;  Washington:  The  Association,  1968. 

"Professional  Integration  and  Clinical  Research,"  in  The  Supervisor: 
Agent  for  Change  in  Teaching;  Washington:  The  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  NEA,  1966. 
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Programmed  Instruction  for  Theological  Education  by  Extension 
(with  Margaret  Ward)  Holt,  Michigan:   The  Associates  of 
Urbanus,  1970  (and  edition,  1971). 

Memo  for  the  Underground;  Carol  Stream,  Illinois;  Creation  House, 
1971. 

II .  Encyclopedia  Articles 

"Instructional  Devices  and  Techniques  for  the  Handicapped" 
Encyclopedia  of  Education,  Macmlllan,  1970. 

"Improvement  of  Educational  Practice"  (with  John  E.  Ivey,  Jr.) 
Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research,  American  Educational 
Research  Association;  New  York:  Macmlllan,  1969. 

III.  Journal  Articles 


"The  Hazardous  Communication:   Criticism"  Education,  Vol.  8,  No.  2, 
pp.  97-99,  October,  1959. 

"Teaching  in  a  Museum"  (with  James  A.  Fowler)  Michigan  State  University 
College  of  Education  Quarterly,  Vol.  V,  No.  3,  pp/  26-29,  Summer, 
1959. 

"Research  In  Teacher  Role  Emergence"  (MSU)  College  of  Education 
Quarterly,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  pp.  15-22,  (Fall)  1960. 

"Media  Development:   A  Part  of  Instructional  Change"  Audiovisual 
Instruction,  Vol.  10,  No.  5,  pp.  393-4,  May,  1965. 

"Questions  Teachers  Should  Ask  in  Choosing  Instructional  Materials" 
Teaching  Exceptional  Children,  Vol.  1.  No.  1.  Fall,  1968. 

"Development  of  New  Instructional  Materials  in  the  IMC  Network" 

Exceptional  Children,  Vol.  35,  No.  3,  pp.  299-301,  December,  1968. 

"Curricular  Accountability  Through  Testing"  in  Using  Tests  in  Cur- 
riculum Evaluation;  Ann  Arbor:   The  Bureau  of  School  Services, 
University  of  Michigan,  1970. 

"Autobraille"  Research  Bulletin  #19,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  pp.  231-233,  June,  1969. 
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IV.   Documents  (disseminated  through  professional  and  institutional  channels) 

Published  by  the  Research  and  Development  Program  in  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  (East  Lansing,  Michigan)  "Teacher  Behavior 
and  Teacher  Education",  Document  #17,  1967. 

Published  by  the  USOE/MSU  Instructional  Materials  Center  for  Handi- 
capped Children  and  Youth  (East  Lansing,  Michigan). 

"Evaluation  of  Instructional  Materials"  Position  Paper  #1,  1967. 

"Articulation  of  Information  Systems"  Dissemination  Document  #13,  1968. 

"Speed  Listening:  An  Introduction  to  Speech  Compression"  Dissemi- 
nation Document  #15,  1969. 

"VINSAC:  Variable-Interval  Sequenced-Action  Camera"  Dissemination 
Document  #1,  1966. 

"SOS:   Selective  Observation  Simulator"  Dissemination  Document  #2, 
1966. 

"The  Talking  Dictionary"  Prospectus  Series  #2,  1967. 

Published  by  Learning  Systems  Institute,  Michigan  State  University, 
East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

"The  Clinical  Concept  in  Education"  #2,  1963. 

"The  Challenge  to  Change"  #4,  1964. 

"The  Clinic  School  Study"  (with  Judith  Henderson)  #7,  1964. 

"The  Professional  Decision  Simulator"  #13,  1965. 

"The  Clinical  Cycle — Paradigm  of  a  Concept"  Paper  #9,  1964. 

"Establishing  an  Effective  System  for  Communication  about  School 
Development"  #18,  1965. 

"The  Outlook  for  Teacher  Education"  #22,  1966. 

"Guidelines  for  Building  Teacher  Behavioral  Research  Instruments" 
(with  Judith  Henderson),  #25,  1966. 

"Clinical  Research:   A  Two-Way  Street  Between  Research  and  Practice" 
#52,  1967. 
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"SIMULAR — Simulation  and  Recording  Device  for  Research  in 
Programmed  Instruction"  (with  Joseph  Levine)  //57,  1967. 

"The  Split-Rail  Fence:   An  Analogy  for  the  Education  of  Pro- 
fessionals," //64,  1969. 

"Social-Cultural  Preparation  of  Americans  for  Overseas  Service" 
#67,  1970. 

"On  the  Foundations  of  Teacher  Education"  (with  Frank  Cookingham) 
#71,  1970. 

"Instructional  Simulation — Nomenclature,  Viewpoint  and  Bias" 
(with  Joe  Levine)  #73,  1971. 

Published  by  Human  Learning  Research  Institute,  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

"Cultural  Adaptation  of  Programmed  Instruction"  (with  Patricia 
Howieson  and  Elaine  Haglund)  #23,  1970. 

Also  numerous  published  instructional  materials  and  kits  of  materials 
for  in-service  education  of  professional  practitioners  in  various 
fields. 
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OPERATIONS  COORDINATOR 


NAME: 


VITA 


L.  Michael  Smith 


ACADEMIC  RANK  Instructor,  Elementary  and  Special  Education;  and  Operations  Coordinator, 
&  TITLE      Great  Lakes  Region  Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  Center 

EDUCATION      Post  graduate:   Business  Administration  and  Management 

Michigan  State  University 

Master  of  Arts,  1969:   Education  Administration 
Michigan  State  University 

Bachelor  of  Science,  1967:   Natural  Science 
Michigan  State  University 

EXPERIENCE 

Aug.  1973      Operations  Coordinator  and  Instructor,  Regional  Special  Education 

to  Instructional  Materials  Center  at  Michigan  State  University.   Respon- 

present        sible  for  the  total  management  of  a  federal  project  under  the  U.S. 

Office  of  Education.   Signatory  accountability  for  all  aspects  of  the 
project,  including  budget  preparation,  expenditures,  cost  accounting, 
quarterly  and  annual  reporting;  supervision  and  maintenance  of  a  sup- 
port and  clerical  staff  of  20  people.   Represent  the  project  in  all 
business,  finance,  government  regulations,  approvals  and  communications 
matters  with  the  University,  other  centers  and  federal  agencies. 

Dec.  1971      Manager,  Unemployment  Compensation  and  Assistant  to  the  Comptroller, 
to  Michigan  State  University.   Responsible  for  the  design  and  Implementa- 

Aug.  1973      tion  of  a  new  office  to  administer  unemployment  compensation  claims 
processing,  adjudication,  accounting  and  payment.   Also  served  as  a 
general  problem  solver  in  the  comptroller's  office,  involved  with  data 
processing,  payroll,  accounting,  analysis,  personnel  and  benefit  programs, 

Aug.  1970      Coordinator,  College  Work  Study  Program,  Michigan  State  University. 

to  Administration  of  a  million-dollar  federal  financial  aid  program  for 

Dec.  1971      college  students.   Developed  new  administrative  and  data  processing 

procedures  for  the  program;  coordinated  employment  for  2500  students 

annually. 

June  1968      Assistant  Director,  Financial  Aid,  Michigan  State  University.   Respon- 

to  sible  for  management  and  dispersal  of  federal,  state  and  University 

Aug.  1970      forms  of  financial  assistance  for  college  students;  financial  counseling. 


ANCILLARY 

EXPERIENCE 

April  1972 

to 
present 


Treasurer  and  fiscal  officer  of  a  political  campaign  for  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives . 
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Oct.  1969  Treasurer  (1  year)  and  president  (2  years)  of  a  non-profit  corporate 

to  flying  club.   Managed  the  purchase,  resale,  maintenance  and  use  of 

Oct.  1972  a  $50,000  aircraft  inventory  for  90  members. 

Sept.  1973  Management  problem-solving  consultantships . 
to 
present 
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FIELD  SERVICES  COORDINATOR 


VITA 


NAME :  Sue  Ann  Yovanvich 

ACADEMIC  RANK  Instructor,  Elementary  and  Special  Education  and  Field  Services 
&  TITLE      Coordinator,  Great  Lakes  Region  Special  Education  Instructional 
Materials  Center. 

EDUCATION      B.A. ,  1962,  Marian  College,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  English 

M.S.,  1965,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  Special  Educa- 
tion -  Mental  Retardation 


Ph.D.  Candidate,  Michigan  State  University,  Special  Education 


EXPERIENCE 


Sept.  1969     Field  Services  Coordinator,  US OE/MSU  Regional  Instructional  Materials 
to        Center  for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth.   (Now  the  Great  Lakes  Region 
present       SEIMC) 

Sept.  1966     Teacher-Coordinator ,  Special  Education  Work-Study  Program,  Ben  Davis 

to         High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
June  1969 

Sept.  1962     Teacher,  Grade  2  (1962-63)  and  Grade  1  (1963-66),  James  Robey  Elementary 

to         School,  Clermont,  Indiana. 
June  1966 

CERTIFICATION  State  of  Indiana  Life  Elementary  Teaching  Certificate  with  Special 
Education  -  Mental  Retardation  Endorsement  -  qualifies  to  teach  all 
levels  of  special  education  -  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  and  to 
coordinate  EMR  Secondary  Work-Study  Programs. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  INSTITUTES  AND  SPECIAL  PROJECTS: 

Currently  working  with  the  Special  Education  Divisions  of  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  Michigan  in  planning  in-service  training  sessions  for  teacher-trainers, 

1973-74  -  Instructor,  Media  Workshops  for  teachers  of  the  Deaf,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Midwest  Regional  Media  Center  for  the  Deaf. 

March,  1973  -  Coordinator  and  Instructor,  "Tri-State  Leadership  Work- 
shop," USOE/MSU  RIMC/HCY,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

September,  1972  to  present  —  Active  member.  Developmental  Learning 
Committee,  Michigan  Department  of  Education. 

1972  to  present  -  Coordinator  and  Instructor,  In-Service  Training  Work- 
shops, USOE/MSU  RIMC/HCY,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan. 
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October,  1972  -  Instructor,  "Special  Education  Media  Workshop," 
Midwest  Regional  Media  Center  for  the  Deaf,  Cheboygan,  Otsego, 
Presque  Isle  Intermediate  School  District,  Michigan  Department 
of  Education,  Indian  River,  Michigan. 

June,  1972  -  Chairman,  "Instructional  Materials  -  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation," Association  for  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

April,  May,  July,  1972  -  Instructor,  "Use  of  Instructional  Media  in 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped,"  Midwest  Regional  Media  Center 
for  the  Deaf,  Michigan  Department  of  Education,  USOE/MSU  RIMC/HCY, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

February,  1972  -  Coordinator  and  Instructor,  "Special  Education 
Leadership  Conference,"  USOE/MSU  RIMC/HCY,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

June,  1971  -  Instructor,  Special  Study  Institute,  "Resources  for 
Effective  Teaching"  Michigan  Department  of  Education,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

March,  1971  -  Director,  Special  Study  Institute,  "Methods  and  Mater- 
ials for  Improving  Low  Vision  Skills,"  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

October,  1970  -  Presenter,  Greater  Cleveland  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

June,  1970  -  Instructor  -  Special  Study  Institute,  "Curriculum  Re- 
source Consultant,"  Michigan  Department  of  Education,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

May,  1970  -  Participant,  Project  Life  Conference,  "The  Role  of  Media 
in  the  Language  Instruction  of  the  Hearing  Impaired,"  Washington,  D.C. 

March,  1970  -  Participant  -  "Utilization  of  Low  Vision"  Institute, 
Austin,  Texas. 

February,  1970  -  Participant  -  "Writing  Instructional  Objectives," 
Ohio  Department  of  Education,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

October,  1969  -  Presenter  -  Conference  for  Beginning  Special  Educa- 
tion Teachers,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

September,  1969-70  -  Active  member  (1971  ex-officio  member)  -  Curriculum 
Handbook  Committee,  Michigan  Department  of  Education,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

1968-69  -  Ben  Davis  High  School  Guidance  Committee,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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1967-69  -  Curriculum  Committee,  Indiana  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

1966-67  -  Title  III  ESEA  Project  -  "A  Cooperative  State-Wide  Approach 

to  the  High  School  Work-Oriented  Program  Involving  the  Disciplines 

of  Special  Education,  Vocational  Education  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

August,  1967  -  Participant  -  Special  Study  Institute,  "Preparation 

of  Audio-Visual  Materials  for  Special  Education  Teachers,"  Indianapolis, 

Indiana. 

August,  1968  -  Participant  -  Special  Study  Institute,  "Special  Educa- 
tion-Vocational Education  Workshop,"  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

1973  -  Editor,  FIELD  SERVICES  BULLETIN,  IMC/RMC  Network 

1972  -  FUNDING  SOURCES  MANUAL  -  IMC/RMC  Network 

1972  -  FINAL  REPORT:   LEADERSHIP  WORKSHOP,  USOE/MSU  RIMC/HCY,  with 
S.  J.  Levine. 

With  Ward,  T. ,  Levine,  S.J.,  Carlson,  N. ,  Development  of  various  in- 
service  teacher-trainer  kits,  USOE/MSU  RIMC/HCY. 

1973-74  -  Vice  President,  Association  for  Special  Education  Technology. 

1973-74  -  National  Task  Force  -  Regional/State  Delivery  Services  - 
IMC/RMC  Network. 

1972  -  Appeared  in  OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  WOMEN  OF  AMERICA. 

June,  1973  -  Participant,  three-week  workshop  on  "Use  of  Instructional 
Media,"  Midwest  Regional  Media  Center  for  the  Deaf,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

International  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

Michigan  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

Association  for  Educational  Communications  and  Technology 

Association  for  Special  Education  Technology 

Altrusa  Club  of  Greater  Lansing,  Michigan,  Inc. ,  USA 


COORDINATOR.  MEDIA  AND  MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT  UNIT 


VITA 


NAME: 

ACADEMIC  RANK 
&  TITLE: 


DEGREE  STATUS; 


CERTIFICATION ; 


MEMBERSHIP   IN 
PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS : 


PROFESSIONAL 
EXPERIENCE 

1962 

1963-1966 

1964-1966 

1966-1967 
1968-1970 

1970-present 

1970-present 


S.  Joseph  Levine 

Instructor,  Elementary  and  Special  Education,  MSU 
Coordinator:   Technology  of  Dissemination,  USOE/MSU 

Regional  Instructional  Materials  Center  for 

Handicapped  Children  and  Youth 

B.M.,  Michigan  State  University,  1962 

M.A. ,  Michigan  State  Universtiy,  1967,  Guidance  and 

Counseling 
Ph.D.,  Pending,  Michigan  State  Universtiy,  Curriculum  Research 

Michigan  Provisional  Elementary  Teachers  Certificate 
Michigan  Provisional  Teachers  Certificate,  Music  History 
and  Music  Theory 

Phi  Delta  Kappa 

Phi  Mu  Alpha 

American  Educational  Research  Association 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children 


Instrumental  Music  Teacher,  Pontiac  Public  Schools 

Sergeant,  U.  S.  Army  Band,  Washington,  D.C. 

Psychometrist ,  District  of  Columbia  Children's  Center 
(Delinquent  and  Retarded  Children) 

Graduate  Assistant,  Michigan  State  University 

Research  Associate,  Department  of  Elementary  and  Special 
Education/Learning  Systems  Institute,  Michigan  State  University 

Instructor,  Department  of  Elementary  and  Special  Education, 
Learning  Systems  Institute,  Michigan  State  University 

Coordinator:  Technology  of  Dissemination,  USOE/MSU  Regional 
Instructional  Materials  Center  for  Handicapped  Children  and 
Youth,  Michigan  State  University 
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Joseph  Levine 


SERVICE: 


PUBLICATIONS : 


Field  Reader,  USOE/BEH  Research  Division 
Editorial  Board,  Teaching  Exceptional  Children 
Advisor:  Adult  Basic  Education,  Volunteer  Program 

A  Recorded  Aid  for  Braille  Music,  The  Prospectus  Series, 
Paper  #3,  USOE/MSU  Regional  Instructional  Materials  Center 
for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth,  February,  1967. 

The  Suitcase  Tutor,  The  Prospectus  Series,  Paper  #4, 
USOE/MSU  RIMC-HCY,  September,  1967. 

DUB:   A  Format  for  Writing  Descriptive  Literature,  Dissemination 
Document  #9  (with  K.  Keith),  USOE/MSU  RIMC-HCY,  November,  1967. 

Simular-Simulation  and  Recording  Device  for  Research  in 
Programmed  Instruction,  (with  T.  Ward),  Papers  of  the  Institute 
#5,  Learning  Systems  Institute,  December,  196  7. 

Educational  Uses  of  Cartridge  Tapes ,  Dissemination  Document 
#11,  USOE/MSU  RIMC-HCY,  March,  1968. 

Programmed  Music  for  the  Blind,  Presentation  at  Special  Session 
(Media  for  the  Handicapped) ,  Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruc- 
tion (DAVI)  National  Convention,  Houston,  Texas,  March  26,  1968. 

Materials  Development  for  the  Educable  Mentally  Retarded, 
Presentation  at  USOE  Institute  for  Institutional  Librarians, 
Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Michigan,  April  18,  1968. 

Recorded  Aid  for  Braille  Music,  Journal  of  Music  Therapy, 
March,  1968. 

Multi-sensory  Materials  for  Visually  Handicapped  Musicians, 
Music  Journal,  November,  1968. 

Development  of  New  Materials  for  the  Blind,  Presentation  at 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  (AAIB) 
National  Convention,  Toronto,  Canada,  June,  1968. 

Empirical  Study  of  Instructional  Materials  Evaluation,  Presenta- 
tion at  47th  Annual  International  Convention  of  the  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children,  Denver,  Colorado,  April,  1969. 

The  Recorded  Aid  for  Beinnning  Piano,  (with  K.  Medema) ,  The 
Prospectus  Series,  Paper  //6,  USOE/MSU  RIMC-HCY,  May,  1969. 

Non-Verbal  Teaching  Through  Super-8  Silent  Films,  (With  T.  Ward) 
Presentation  at  Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction  (DAVI) 
National  Convention,  Detroit,  Michigan,  April  1970. 
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Games  as  Instructional  Tools,  Presentation  at  48th  Annual 
International  Convention  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children,  Chicago,  Illinois,  April  1970. 

In-Service  Training  Kits : 

Games  Teach,  Michigan  Department  of  Education,  July  19  70. 

Experiments  Teach,  (with  T.  Ward),  Michigan  Department  of 
Education,  July  1970. 

Interaction  Teaches,  (with  T.  Ward),  Michigan  Department  of 
Education,  July  1970. 

Designing  an  Instructional  Game,  Michigan  Department  of 
Education,  July  1971. 

Designing  Criterion  Measures,  Michigan  Department  of  Education, 
July  1971. 

Focus  on  Feedback,  Michigan  Department  of  Education,  July  1971. 

Yours.. For  a  Better  Workshop,  (with  T.  Ward),  Michigan 
Department  of  Education,  October  1971. 

The  Why  of  Objectives,  USOE/MSU  RIMC-HCY,  November  1971. 

Knowing  What  You  Are  Teaching,  (with  T.  Ward),  USOE/MSU 
RIMC-HCY,  November  1971. 

From  Simple  to  Complex,  (with  N.  Carlson),  USOE/MSU  RIMC-HCY, 
December,  19  71. 

Now  That  You're  Moving ,  USOE/MSU  RIMC-HCY,  December  19  71. 

Problems  and  Hints,  (with  T.  Ward),  USOE/MSU  RIMC-HCY. 

Writing  and  Using  Instructional  Objectives,  (with  others) , 
Workshop  Presentation  at  the  49th  International  Convention 
of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  Miami,  Florida, 
March,  1971. 
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MATERIALS  SPECIALIST  (A) 
VITA 


NAME 

ACADEMIC  RANK 
&  TITLE 

EDUCATION 


Nancy  A.  Carlson 


Instructor,  Elementary  and  Special  Education  and  Materials  Specialist, 
Great  Lakes  Region  Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  Center 

Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1974,  Special  Education 

Title:   The  Effects  of  Teaching  for  Creativity  on  a  Learning 
Disabled  Child:   An  Exploratory  Study. 

M.A. ,  Michigan  State  University,  1970,  Special  Education  -  Learning 
Disabilities,  Emotionally  Disturbed,  Physically  Handicapped 

B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1961,  Physical  Medicine 

CERTIFICATION  Michigan  Interim  temporary  approval  to  teach  Learning  Disabled 

Michigan  Provisional  Certificate  to  teach  Emotionally  Disturbed 

Michigan  Provisional  Certificate  to  teach  Orthopedically  Handicapped 

Michigan  Provisional  Elementary  Teachers  Certificate  (K-8) 

Michigan  Provisional  Certificate  to  teach  Science  and  Language  Arts 
grade  9 

American  Physical  Therapy  Association 

Physical  Therapy  Licensure:  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  (continuing) 

EMPLOYMENT 
HISTORY 


1970- 
present 

1970- 
p resent 

1967- 
1970 

1967- 
1970 

1966- 
1967 

1964- 
1966 


Instructor,  Elementary  and  Special  Education,  Michigan  State  University 
and  Materials  Specialist ,  Senior  Training  Specialist ,  Great  Lakes  Region 
Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  Center. 

Instructor,  Continuing  Education,  Michigan  State  University. 


Teacher,  Summer  Programs,  Lansing  Schools  (trainable  retarded,  learning 
disabilities,  emotionally  disturbed,  pre-school) 

Physical  Therapist.  Walnut  Street  Orthopedic  School,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


Physical  Therapist,  Ingham  Medical  Hospital,  Lansing,  Michigan 


Physical  Therapist,  S.W.  Louisiana  Rehabilitation  Center,  Lafayette, 
Louisiana. 
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WDRK 

EXPERIENCE   Instructional  Materials 


Four  years  experience  in  designing,  implementing,  and  evaluating 
instructional  materials  as  a  member  of  a  design/development  team 
working  throughout  a  3-state  area.   The  federally-funded  project 
focused  on  1)   the  training  of  teachers  and  teacher-trainers  in 
specific  instructional  techniques  and  2)   the  design,  modification 
and  field-test  evaluation  of  auditory  learning  materials  for  excep- 
tional children.   This  broad  scope  project  provided  many  opportunities 
for  field-based  experiences  necessary  to  the  development  and  refine- 
ment of  instructional  competencies.   (see  Special  skills) 

Elementary  and  Special  Education 

Over  the  past  eight  years  have  worked  with  the  following  types  of 
children:   orthopedically  handicapped,  leav   -'  disabled,  emotionally 
disturbed,  trainable  and  educable  mentally  r-.-i  :_d,  deaf  and  hard 
of  hearing,  blind  and  partially  sighted,  speech  handicapped,  pre- 
school through  6th  grade  (regular) . 

College  Teaching 

Graduate  courses  (seminars  and  workshops) : 

Perceptual-Motor  Programs :   Grandville;  Shelby;  Benton  Harbor; 
and  Berrien  Springs,  Michigan  (off -campus,  Coatinuing  Education). 
(Total:   4) 

Instructional  Strategies:   On-Campus   (off-campus ,  Continuing 
Education),  Grandville.   (Total:   2) 

Learning  Strategies:   Coordinator  for  off-campus  course  in 
Charlotte,  Michigan,  through  Continuing  Education. 

Undergraduate  courses : 

Educational  Provisions  for  Learning  Disabilities:   Benton  Harbor 
(off-campus.  Continuing  Education) 

Interpersonal  Skills  in  Teaching:   Group  leader  for  10  week  on- 
campus  course 

Physical  Therapy 

Eight  years  experience  in  the  following  situations:   Veterans  Hospital, 
Rehabilitation  Center,  General  Hospital,  Osteopathic  Hospital,  Orthopedic 
School  summer  camp  programs.   Included  extensive  "team  approach"  work, 
including  membership  on  Social  Security  Disabilities  Evaluation  Team 
for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  1965-66. 

Consultant ships 

Consultant:   Midwest  Acgional  Resource  Center,  Coralville,  Iowa,  on 
in-service  training  techniques,  October,  1973. 
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Consultant:   New  York  Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  Center 
Utica,  New  York,  on  in-service  training  techniques,  November,  1973. 

Consultant:   To  Janet  Wessel,  Professor  of  Health,  Physical  Education, 

and  Recreation,  MSU,  to  plan  Council  on  Exceptional  Children  convention 

program  describing  programmatic  project  for  trainable  mentally  retarded, 
1973. 

Consultant:   Ingham  County  Vocational  Skills  Center  and  related  Mental 
Health  Project  training  paraprofessionals  to  work  with  handicapped,  1973. 

Consultant:   Lansing  School  District  Learning  Disabilities  Planning 
Committee,  1970-1972. 

Consultant:   Allen  Street  School  Kindergarten,  and  1st,  special  education 
and  follow- through  teachers  through  MSU's  Training  Teacher  Trainers  program. 
January-June,  1972. 

Consultant:   Michigan  Department  of  Education;  Division  of  Special 
Education  "Learning  to  Learn"  Institute  for  teachers  of  blind  and 
orthopedically  handicapped,  June,  1970. 

Consultant:   United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  State  of  Louisiana,  for 
evaluation  of  physical  therapy  programs,  1965-1966. 

Staff  Member:   Regional  Low  Vision  Institute  for  teacher-trainers  in  area 
of  visually  handicapped,  March,  1971. 

Staff  Member:   Michigan  Department  of  Education;  Division  of  Special 
Education,  Institute  for  Curriculum  Resource  Consultants,  June,  1971. 

Staff  Member:   Special  Education  Leadership  Conference;  In-service 
Training  Techniques,  for  teacher-trainers  in  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
February,  1972. 

Staff  Member:   Tri-State  Leadership  Workshop  for  teacher-trainers  in 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  March,  1973. 

Summer  Faculty:   Early  Childhood  Education  Conference,  Georgetown 
University,  August,  1972. 

Advisor:   MSU  Volunteer  Bureau  for  MSU  students  working  with  emotionally 
disturbed  children. 

Presentations/Workshops 

Two  presentations  on  Using  Instructional  Materials  and  Creativity  at 
Michigan  Association  for  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities  regional 
conference  in  Benton  Harbor,  December,  1972;  November,  1973. 
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Presentation  on  Conducting  In-Service  Training  at  National  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children  (CEC) ,  Washington,  D.C.,  April,  1972. 

Three  presentations  on  Leadership  Discussion  Behaviors  at  National 
CEC,  Dallas,  Texas,  April,  1973. 

Presentation  on  Auditory  Learning  at  Michigan  CEC,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  March,  1974. 

Presentation  on  Auditory  Learning  at  National  CEC,  New  York,  New  York, 
April,  1974. 

Approximately  50  workshops  conducted  in  seven  states  for  elementary  and 
special  education  teachers,  supervisors  and  administrators  in  the  area 
of  learning  disabilities,  perceptual-motor  learning,  learning  strategies, 
and  in-service  training  techniques. 

Workshop/discussions  with  parent  groups. 

Guest  lecturer  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  at  three  major 
universities. 

Hostess/chairman:   International  Association  for  Children  with  Learning 
Disabilities,  Detroit,  Michigan,  March,  1973. 


SPECIALIZED 
TRAINING 


Symposium  on  The  Child  With  A  Central  Nervous  System  Deficit,  Stanford 
University,  Palo  Alto,  September,  1965. 

Short  Course :   Methodology  for  Teaching  Large  Classes  in  Small  Group 
Communication ,  Speech  Communication  Association  Conference,  December,  1971. 

Workshop:   Individualizing  Instruction,  Grand  Rapids,  April,  1972. 


SPECIAL 
SKILLS 


Specific  practical  competencies  useful  in  diverse  instructional  settings. 
Training  and  experience  in  the  following  can  be  assumed: 

Planning/Designing/Assessing 

Formal  and  informal  assessment  devices  for  pre-school  and  elementary 
school  age  children  (including  ITPA) 

Medical  diagnostic  and  remediation  techniques 

In-service  teacher  training  kits 

Writing  behavioral  and  instructional  objectives 

Proposal  writing 
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Designing  instructional  games  and  simulations 
Task  analysis  and  flow  charting 

Instructing/Facilitating 

Media  and  mediated  instruction;  VTR,  single  lens  reflex  camera, 
tape  recording,  overhead  transparencies,  duplicative  equipment, 
varispeed,  compressed  speech 

Small  group  communication  and  awareness  training 

Using  instructional  games  and  simulation 

Using  measures  of  creativity  and  implementing  techniques  to  develop 
creative  thinking 

Non-verbal  communication  techniques 

Behavior  management  techniques 

"Black  language" 

Working  knowledge  of  ITA  (Initial  Teaching  Alphabet) 

Neuromuscular  relaxation  techniques 

Bobath  techniques  of  facilitation  of  speech  and  movement 

Evaluating/Fie Id- testing 

In-service  teacher  training  kits 

Instructional  materials 

Behavioral  and  instructional  objectives 

Formative  evaluation  procedures  -  especially  field-testing  procedures 
with  children  and  evaluators 

Observation/analysis  techniques 

PUBLICATIONS   All  of  the  following  published  by  Regional  Instructional  Materials 
Center,  Michigan  State  University.   Available  from  CEC  Information 
Center  (CEC  ERIC  Clearinghouse) ,  1411  S.  Jefferson  Davis  Highway, 
Arlington,  VA. 

"Administration  of  Visual  Efficiency  Scale"  video-tape  (producer/ 
director),  and  tapescript  (with  N.  McKellar) ,  1971. 

"Methods  and  Materials  for  Improving  Low  Vision  Skills"  video-tape 
(producer/director) ,  video-tape  outline  (with  N.  McKellar) ,  and 
tapescript  (with  N.  McKellar),  1971. 

"Barsch  Room,"  1969. 

"Selected  Special  Education  Films  and  Directory  of  Film  Catalogs," 
(Editor,  with  P.  Naas) ,  1972. 
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In-Service  Training  Kits: 

Building  A  Perceptual-Motor  Experience  (in-service  training  kit 
developed  for  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education),  June,  1971. 

Toward  an  Understanding  of  Perceptual-Motor  Programs,  included 
are:   "An  Introduction,"  "Why  Bother  To  Move,"  "The  Warehouse  Game," 
"The  Numbers  Game/The  Alphabet  Game"  (with  S.J.  Levine) ,  "From 
Simple  to  Complex"  (with  S.J.  Levine),  1971. 

Workshop  Planning  Kit,  1972. 

Eliciting  Discussion  Behaviors  At  In-Service  Workshops,  (with 
S.J.  Levine  and  Ted  Ward),  1973. 

Communicating  Accountability,  (with  S.J.  Levine),  1973. 

Workshop  Training  Kits:   Volume  I  and  II,  (with  S.J.  Levine  and 
Ted  Ward) ,  1973. 


HONORS 


Phi  Kappa  Phi 

Listed  in  Outstanding  Teachers  in  Exceptional  Education 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  "Therapist  of  the  Year" 


MEMBERSHIP 
IN  PROFES- 
SIONAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS 


Council  for  Exceptional  Children:   Teacher  Education  Division  and 
Division  on  Learning  Disabilities 

Michigan  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

Association  for  Special  Education  Technology 

American  Educational  Research  Association--Special  Education  Research- 
Special  Interest  Group 

Michigan  Association  of  Teachers  of  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children 

Michigan  Association  for  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities 

American  Association  of  University  Women 
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MATERIALS  SPECIALIST  (B) 
VITA 


NAME; 


Marsha  C.  Smith 


ACADEMIC  RANK  Instructor,  Elementary  and  Special  Education  and  Materials  Specialist, 
Great  Lakes  Region  Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  Center. 


&  TITLE 
EDUCATION 


EXPERIENCE 

1973 

to 

present 


1969 

to 
1973 


1967 

to 
1969 


M.Ed.  Learning  Disabilities,  Special  Education,  Temple  University- 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1971. 

Graduate  work  in  the  area  of  "Teaching  the  Disadvantaged",  1967 
Western  Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan  -  Included 
teaching  Mexican  migrant  children  during  the  summer. 

B.S.,  1967.   Western  Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
Speech  and  Hearing  Pathology. 

Attended  Albion  College,  Albion,  Michigan,  1963-65. 


Materials  Specialist,  Great  Lakes  Region  Special  Education  Instruc- 
tional Materials  Center  and  Instructor,  Elementary  and  Special 
Education,  Michigan  State  University.   Responsibilities:   pooling 
and  surveying  auditory  learning  materials,  development  of  procedures 
for  classifying  materials  and  disseminating  information,  participaring 
in  field  testing  and  developing  of  new  auditory  learning  materials. 

Learning  Disabilities  Consultant ,  Special  Services  Unit,  Madison  State 
Hospital,  Madison,  Indiana.   Responsibilities:   In  this  school  coop- 
erative serving  a  four  county,  to  evaluate  and  program  for  any  children 
suspected  of  having  a  specific  learning  disability,  organizing  work- 
shops and  in-service  training  for  teachers  in  area  regarding  special 
problems  and  order  all  materials  for  Instructional  Materials  Center. 

Teacher  of  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities ,  Delaware  County  Schools , 
Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania.   Responsibilities:   full  time  teaching  in  a 
county  program  under  the  supervision  of  consultants  Donald  D.  Hammill, 
Ph.D.,  Temple  University,  and  Gerald  Getman,  Pathway  School.   Also, 
was  teacher  in  a  resource  room  as  an  experimental  program  in  the 
Swarthmore  Schools. 

PUBLICATIONS   "Reversing  Reversals",  Education  and  Training  of  the  Mentally  Retarded, 
April,  1972. 

Teaching  Children  with  Learning  Problems,  A  Collection  of  Techniques, 
privately  printed,  1971. 
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Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

Association  for  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities 

Teacher-trainer  for  one  week  workshop  for  Heads  tart  personnel. 
June,  1973,  Southern  Indiana. 

Presenter:   Michigan  Federation  of  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 
"Auditory  Learning  as  Advantaged  Instruction",  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  March,  1974. 

Pi  Beta  Phi  Social  Sorority 

Sigma  Alpha  Eta  -  Speech  and  Hearing  Honorary 

P. E.G.  Fraternity 

Church  Choir 

Psi  Iota  Xi  -  Philanthropic  Organization 
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LIBRARY  SERVICES  CONSULTANT 


VITA 


NAME; 


Randy  Edwin  Gross 


ACADEMIC  RANK  Instructor,  Elementary  and  Special  Education  and  I.ibrarv  Services 


&  TITLE 


snl tant ,  Great  Lakes  Region  Special  Education  Instructional 
rials  Center. 


EDUCATION 


Ph.D.  Candidate,  1974.  Michigan  State  University,  Secondary  Educa- 
tion and  Curriculum,  Instructional  Development  and  Technology. 
Information  Systems  Cognate. 

A.M.L.S.,  1971.   University  of  Michigan. 

A.B.,  1969.   Central  Michigan  University,  Secondary  Teaching  Certifi- 
cate.  Social  Studies  Major,  Library  Science  Minor. 

A.A. ,  1966.   Delta  College. 


EXPERIENCE 

Aug.  1973      Instructor,  Elementary  and  Special  Education  and  Library  Services 
to         Consultant,  Great  Lakes  Region  Special  Education  Instructional 

present       Materials  Center.   Administration  of  all  aspects  (selection,  clas- 
sification, dissemination)  of  the  special  education  materials  col- 
lection for  a  regional  center  which  serves  special  educators  in  the 
states  of  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio.   Responsibilities  include 
conducting  in-service  workshops  for  the  states'  consultants  and  IMC 
personnel.   Consultant  responsibilities  include  assistance  in  develop- 
ing instructional  materials  centers  throughout  the  region.   Consul- 
tative services  are  rendered  in  the  areas  of  IMC  administration, 
organization,  materials  selection,  cataloging,  classification,  dis- 
semination, and  public  relations. 

Sept.  1973     Doctoral  Fellow,  Resource  Utilization  Project,  EPDA,  Part  E.   Michigan 

to         State  University.   Spent  the  year  aiding  selected  faculty  members  at 
Aug.  1973      North  Carolina  Central  University  in  instructional  development.   Emphasis 

on  utilization  of  existing  resources.   Particular  attention  given  to 

diffusion  strategies  for  innovations. 

Jan.  1969      School  Librarian,  Lowell  Community  Junior  High  School,  Flint,  Michigan, 
to         Sole  responsibility  for  all  instructional  resources  within  the  school, 

June  1972      including  review,  selection  and  cataloging  of  print  and  non-print 

media.   Transformed  the  traditional  library  into  a  media  center.   Super- 
vised physical  expansion  of  the  school's  media  center. 
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June  1969      Part-time  Librarian,  Flint  Public  Library,  Flint,  Michigan.   Worked 
to  evenings  and  weekends  during  the  academic  year  and  full-time  during 

Aug.  1972      summers.   Worked  as  readers'  advisor  in  the  General  Reading  Depart- 
ment and  as  reference  librarian  in  the  Business  and  Industry  Depart- 
ment. 

Sept.  1964     During  undergraduate  college: 

to  1)  Library  reference  and  cataloging 

Jan.  1969         2)  Retail  sales 

3)  Factory  production  worker 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  American  Library  Association 

PROFESSIONAL 

ORGANIZAITONS  Association  for  Educational  Communications  and  Technology 

Association  for  Special  Education  Technology 

Flint  Area  Library  Association  (President  -  1972) 

Michigan  Association  of  School  Librarians 

Michigan  Association  of  Media  Educators 
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MEDIA  SPECIALIST 


VITA 


NAME; 


David  C.  Broski 


ACADEMIC  RANK  Instructor,  Elementary  and  Special  Education;  and  Media  Specialist, 
&  TITLE      Great  Lakes  Region  Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  Center. 

EDUCATION      Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1974,  Secondary  Education  and 

Curriculum;  Instructional  Development  and  Technology;  Communications. 

Dissertation:   Comprehension  of  a  Narrative  Passage  by  Learning 
Disabled  Children  as  a  Function  of:  Modality  Preference,  Rate  of 
Presentation,  and  Academic  Grade  Level. 

M.A. ,  Michigan  State  University,  1971,  Educational  Administration. 

B.A. ,  Michigan  State  University,  1969,  Business  Administration  and 
Education. 

EMPLOYMENT 
HISTORY 


1973 
to 

present 


1972 

to 
1973 


1969 

to 
1972 


Instructor,  Elementary  and  Special  Education  and  Media  Specialist, 
Great  Lakes  Region  Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  Center. 
Duties  included:   Design,  development,  and  evaluation  of  auditory 
instructional  materials  for  exceptional  children.   Coordination  of 
all  production  activities;  conduct  of  workshops  and  training  seminars 
for  in-service  Special  Education  professionals. 

Graduate  Fellow,  Resource  Utilization  Project,  Michigan  State  University. 
Duties  included:   Information  retrieval  and  instructional  design  acti- 
vities at  MSU  and  on  the  campuses  of  three,  out-state  participating 
colleges.   Conduct  of  workshops  and  seminars  in  the  design  of  instruc- 
tional systems. 

Teacher,  Grand  Rapids  Public  Schools.   Duties  included:   Teaching  of 
business  subjects  on  the  elementary,  secondary  and  adult  levels. 


MEMBERSHIP  IN  Association  for  Educational  Communications  and  Technology. 

PROFESSIONAL 

ORGANIZATIONS  AECT  -  Division  of  Instructional  Development 

Association  for  Special  Education  Technology 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

National  Education  Association;  state  and  local  affiliates 
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PUBLICATIONS   Contributor  to:   Bell,  Norman  T. ,  and  George  F.  Sargent.   A  Programmed 

AND  Guide  for  Proposal  Writing,  Emphasis:   Experimental  and  Quasi- 

PRESENTATIONS     experiemntal  Research.   East  Lansing,  Michigan:   Michigan  State 
University,  1974. 

Presenter:   1974  Michigan  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  Convention. 
"Auditory  Learning  as  Advantaged  Instruction." 
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GRADUATE  ASSISTANT 


VITA 


NAME: 


Phyllis  O'Connor  Steinberg 


ACADEMIC  RANK  Graduate  Assistant,  Great  Lakes  Region  Special  Education  Instruc- 
&  TITLE      tional  Materials  Center. 

EDUCATION      M.A.,  Michigan  State  University,  Special  Education  -  Visually  Handi- 
capped, Infant  and  Preschool  Program  for  Visually  Impaired, 
Learning  Disabilities. 

Graduate  work,  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio,  Education,  1969 

B.A. ,  Michigan  State  University,  Elementary  and  Special  Education, 
Certification:   Visually  Handicapped,  Minors:   Social  Science, 
English-Communication  Arts 

EMPLOYMENT 


1973 

to 
1974 

1972 

to 
1973 

1968 

to 
1971 

1967 

to 
1968 

1965 

to 
1967 

1961 
to 

1965 


Graduate  Assistant,  Great  Lakes  Region  Special  Education  Instructional 
Materials  Center,  Michigan  State  University.   Assisted  in  field  test 
operation,  modification,  and  development  of  auditory  learning  materials. 

Various  temporary  and  part-time  teaching  positions  in  Israel,  teaching 
English  as  a  second  language,  teaching  science  to  South  Africans,  tutor- 
ing American  children  in  various  curricular  areas. 

Teacher,  Educable  Mentally  Retarded,  Kent  Public  Schools,  Kent,  Ohio. 
Self-contained  primary  level  2  classroom  of  16  children  with  variety 
of  disabilities. 

Teacher,  Trainable  Mentally  Retarded,  Stillwater  Public  Schools,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma.   Self-contained  primary  classroom  of  9  children. 


Teacher,  Visually  Handicapped,  Madison  Public  Schools,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Self-contained  elementary  (grades  1-6)  classroom  of  12  children  with 
varying  degrees  of  visual  impairment  and  additional  disabilities. 

Various  temporary  and  part-time  positions  while  attending  undergraduate 
school,  including  counselor  in  camp  for  emotionally  disturbed  children, 
summer  196A. 


HONORS 


Graduated  "With  High  Honors" 
Honors  College,  1963-65 
Membership  in  Phi  Kappa  Phi 


ORGANIZATIONS  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

Association  for  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities 
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PROJECT  DIRECTOR 
Job  Description 

The  Project  Director  assumes  ultimate  responsibility  for  all 
aspects  of  the  SEIMC  operation  and  delegates  specific  tasks  and 
objectives  to  the  professional  and  clerical  staff.   The  Director 
leads  the  development  of  systems  and  programs  to  meet  the  objectives 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  and  insures 
that  competent  and  committed  professional  staff  are  retained  to  meet 
these  objectives. 

The  Director  reviews  all  products,  proposals,  reports,  and  sum- 
maries prior  to  publication  and/or  distribution. 

The  Director  serves  as  the  principal  liaison  between  the  SEIMC 
and  the  College  of  Education,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the 
SEIMC/RMC/RRC  Network  and  other  appropriate  agencies.   The  Director 
also  represents  the  SEIMC  and  the  Network  to  the  State  Departments 
of  Special  Education  and  agencies  serving  handicapped  children  within 
the  region. 
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OPERATIONS  COORDINATOR 


Job  Description 


The  Operations  Coordinator  reports  to  the  Project  Director  and  is 
responsible  for  day-to-day  fiscal  management  of  the  project  and  supervision 
of  secretarial  and  clerical  personnel.   Specifically,  this  includes:   1)  re- 
sponsibility for  monitoring  expenditures  under  the  current  budget,  for  plan- 
ning with  the  professional  staff  of  the  project,  for  utilization  of  unexpended 
funds  during  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  the  development  of  budgets  for  subse- 
quent years;  2)  the  development  of  draft  materials  for  the  quarterly  reports 
and  the  annual  report  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education;  3)  assisting  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  project  in  developing  their  materials  for  these  same 
quarterly  and  annual  reports;  4)  signatory  responsibility  for  disbursements 
on  routine  expenditures  subject  to  the  stipulations  of  the  budget,  the  contract, 
and  University  business  regulations;  5)  liaison  with  the  University  administration, 
especially  the  Research  and  Contracts  Office,  and  with  the  administrative  staff 
of  the  College  of  Education;  6)  the  maintenance  of  an  in-house  bookkeeping  system 
monitoring  day-to-day  disbursements  and  preparing  monthly  financial  summaries 
for  the  Project  Director;  7)  the  maintenance  of  the  job  description  file  for 
the  entire  project  and  for  procedures  manual  which  supplements  the  Manual  of 
Business  Procedures  of  the  University  and  any  procedures  that  might  be  developed 
by  the  College  of  Education. 

The  Operations  Coordinator  also  has  responsibility  for  communications  to  and 
from  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
and  to  and  from  the  IMC/RMC  Network  office  on  all  matters  relating  to  business, 
finance,  and  government  regulations.   This  includes  the  filing  of  appropriate 
papers  for  clearance  on  permissions  for  testing  instruments  used  in  the  project 
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and  for  conformance  with  the  copyright  publishing  agreement  procedures  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  Operations  Coordinator  is  also  responsible  for  keeping  current  with 
the  progress  for  the  professional  staff  components  and  providing  a  communication 
link  between  them  and  the  Director  to  supplement  their  normal  working  relation- 
ships.  The  Operations  Coordinator  also  assumes  special  assignments  at  the 
request  and  direction  of  the  Project  Director. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  SECRETARY/RECEPTIONIST 
Job  Description 

The  SEIMC  Secretary  reports  to  the  Director  and  Operations  Coordi- 
nator, and  is  responsible  for  clerical  functions  and  assignments  within 
the  administration  of  the  project.   Director's  and  Coordinator's  corre- 
spondence and  appointments,  ordering  all  supplies  and  materials,  project 
filing  and  record-keeping  and  other  routine  business  procedures  are 
handled  by  the  Secretary.   Further,  all  incoming  telephone  calls  and  cor- 
respondence are  centralized  with  this  person  for  proper  routing. 
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FIELD  SERVICES  COORDINATOR 
Job  Description 

The  Field  Services  Coordinator  for  the  Great  Lakes  Region  SEIMC 
is  the  principal  liaison  vrLth  the  state  departments  of  special  education 
in  the  assigned  region  of  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio  and  communicates 
the  needs  of  the  state  departments  and  their  associates  to  the  SEIMC 
professional  staff  while  coordinating  the  delivery  of  materials  and 
services  to  the  states  and  their  agents. 

Effective  and  realistic  planning  is  a  primary  obligation  of  the 
Field  Services  Coordinator  in  advising  the  state  departments  of  the 
options  available  through  the  SEIMC  and  in  securing  the  requests  for 
specific  services  to  be  delivered  during  the  fiscal  year. 

A  vital  aspect  of  the  regional-state  delivery  plan  is  the  operation 
of  Associate  Centers  located  strategically  throughout  each  state.   The 
Coordinator  must  assist  state  departments  of  education  in  the  development, 
training  and  operation  of  these  centers,  making  certain  that  the  latest 
available  information  on  the  availability  and  use  of  instructional  tech- 
nology, materials  and  services  are  communicated.   To  this  end  the  Field 
Services  Coordinator  is  responsible  for  supervising  the  Field  Services 
Technician  in  the  preparation  of  regular  publications  including  News  Notes, 
the  Teacher  Idea  Series  and  others  as  required. 

At  the  request  of  the  state  departments,  the  Coordinator  must  plan  and 
develop  workshops  relevant  to  the  state  needs  utilizing  whatever  resources, 
internally  and  externally,  that  are  required  to  accomplish  the  task  estab- 
lished. 
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The  Field  Services  Coordinator  is  the  chief  source  of  information 
on  activities  in  the  states,  legislatively  and  organizationally,  and 
participates  in  state  department  staff  meetings,  advisory  board  meetings, 
and  specific  committees,  as  requested  by  the  state  departments  and  as 
assigned  by  the  Director  of  the  SEIMC.   The  Field  Services  Coordinator 
also  participates  in  state  and  national  conferences  and  workshops  that 
are  relevant  to  the  states'  needs  to  insure  the  availability  of  the 
latest  Information,  facts  and  materials. 

The  media  and  materials  collection  is  an  important  part  of  the  regional- 
state  delivery  plan  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Field  Services 
Coordinator.   The  acquisistion  of  materials,  their  dissemination,  and 
the  registration  of  users  as  authorized  by  the  state  departments,  is 
delegated  in  large  part  to  the  Library  Services  Consultant  who  reports 
to  the  Field  Services  Coordinator. 
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LIBRARY  SERVICES  CONSULTANT 
Job  Description 

The  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  Library  Services  Consultant 
(LSC)  lies  In  three  principal  areas:   Collection  Management,  Field  Consul- 
tation, and  Workshop  Presentation.   In  addition  to  those  areas  the  LSC 
provides  assistance  to  the  Center  and  the  Special  Education  IMC/RMC 
Network  in  such  tasks  as :   information  retrieval  and  dissemination  and 
instructional  materials  center  operations. 

The  LSC  prepares  and  presents  for  teacher  trainers,  curriculum  re- 
source consultants,  library  and  instructional  materials  center  personnel 
inservice  materials  and  training  relating  to  the  establishment,  manage- 
ment, and  evaluation  of  instructional  materials  center  services  within 
the  Great  Lakes  region. 

The  LSC  in  support  of  Field  Services  Unit  activities  within  the 
Great  Lakes  Region  maintains  and  augments  the  Center's  collection  of 
instructional  materials.   Activities  relate  to  the  establishment  and 
continuation  of  a  registration  system  for  users,  the  circulation  of  ma- 
terials among  approved  users,  the  establishment  of  a  model  IMC  shelving 
scheme  and  retrieval  system  for  Individually  prescribed  materials. 

The  LSC  in  support  of  Field  Services  Unit  activities  provides  con- 
sultative services  to  teacher  trainers,  curriculum  resource  consultants, 
library  and  Instructional  materials  center  personnel  on  a  person-to-person 
basis  with  regard  to  the  selection,  acquisition,  prescription  and  use  of 
instructional  materials;  the  use  of  existing  information  retrieval  activi- 
ties; the  establishment,  management,  and  evaluation  of  instructional 
materials  centers . 
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FIELD  SERVICES  TECHNICIAN 


Job  Description 


The  Field  Services  Technician  provides  the  essential  administrative  and 
clerical  support  for  the  Field  Services  Unit,  which  has  responsibility  for 
providing  materials  and  services  to  the  three-state  region  of  Indiana,  Michigan 
and  Ohio.   Since  the  Field  Services  Coordinator  is  required  to  continually  travel 
throughout  the  region,  the  Technician  serves  as  the  principal  contact  for  persons 
in  the  region  desiring  assistance  from,  or  counsel  with,  the  Field  Services 
Coordinator.   The  Technician  is  responsible  for  the  calendar  of  the  Field  Services 
Unit,  arranging  appointments,  and  scheduling  meetings  as  required;  and  for  the 
preparation  of  all  reports  on  the  Field  Services  Unit,  all  forms,  trip  reports, 
and  requisitions  that  are  required  for  the  operation  of  the  Unit;  drafts  of 
documents;  and  preparation  of  all  correspondence  for  the  Unit.   Moreover,  the 
Field  Services  Technician  supervises  the  necessary  part-time  student  staff  enlisted 
for  special  projects  of  the  Unit. 

The  Field  Services  Technician  serves  as  the  editor  of  the  bi-weekly  publica- 
tion, News  Notes  J    distributed  throughout  the  region  and  to  the  federal  components 
of  the  Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  Center  Network;  and  for  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  the  Teacher  Idea  Series.      The  Technician  also 
assists  in  the  design  and  development  of  publications  and  working  documents  for 
state  services;  and  in  the  preparation  of  workshops  in  media  and  materials  and 
educational  technology.   As  a  function  of  the  federal  requirements  for  reporting 
of  activities,  the  Technician  assists  in  the  development  of  evaluation  Instruments, 
and  compiles  and  reports  the  data  collected. 
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The  Technician  is  the  principal  contact  and  coordinator  of  arrangements 
for  the  Model  Regional  Service  Coordinating  Council  involving  state  departments 
of  special  education  of  the  region,  and  federal  agencies  providing  service  to 
the  region;  and  assumes  special  assignments  at  the  direction  of  the  Field  Services 
Coordinator  and  the  Director  of  the  Special  Education  Instructional  Materials 
Center, 
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LIBRARY  TECHNICIAN 
Job  Description 

The  Library  Technician  prepares  cataloging  data  for  all  acquisi- 
tions, assigns  IMC  category,  suggests  descriptors  for  future  retrieval 
and  prepares  analytic  description  of  material.   After  the  Library 
Services  Consultant  revises  and  verifies  cataloging  information  prepared 
by  the  Library  Technician,  she  then  prepares  PrIMMIRS  cards,  i.e.  - 
typing  all  information  on  cards  and  punching  appropriate  identifiers, 
physically  processing  and  labelling  materials  and  placing  material  on 
appropriate  shelves. 

Also,  the  Library  Technician  assists  the  Library  Services  Consultant 
in  managing  special  projects  and  services  of  the  SEIMC  as  they  are  offered, 
attends  various  workshops  presented  by  the  Library  Services  Consultant, 
and  assists  him  in  registration  of  participants  and  facilitating  their 
activities  and  projects. 

Other  duties  include  filing  and  organizing  publishers'  catalogs  and 
announcements  of  new  materials,  preparing  announcements  of  new  acquisi- 
tions as  necessary  to  keep  associate  centers  aware  of  new  acquisitions, 
and  selecting  materials  from  the  collection  for  special  rotating  displays 
for  Indiana  and  Michigan  centers. 
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COLLECTION  LIBRARIAN 
Job  Description 

The  Collection  Librarian  is  responsible  for  the  general 
maintenance  of  the  SEIMC  print  and  materials  collection.   Check- 
out, filing,  circulation,  shelving,  cataloging  and  reference 
questions  are  referred  to  this  position.   Periodic  reviews  of  the 
circulation  system  and  user  studies  are  also  provided  by  the  Col- 
lection Librarian. 
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ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH 
Job  Description 

The  Associate  Director  of  Research  is  involved  in  the  development 
of  instructional  materials  for  handicapped  learners.   Also,  the  position 
provides  leadership  in  the  area  of  teacher  training  procedures  for 
education  of  the  handicapped. 

The  Associate  Director  is  also  Coordinator  of  the  Consortium  on 
Auditory  Learning  Materials  for  the  Handicapped,  which  is  involved  in 
the  production  of  a  catalog  on  auditory  learning  materials  and  teacher- 
level  materials  on  the  effective  use  of  auditory  learning  experience. 
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COORDINATOR:  MEDIA  AND  MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT  UNIT 
Job  Description 

The  coordinator  of  the  unit  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  timelines  and  the  deployment  of  staff  members  for  the  comple- 
tion of  tasks  according  to  timeline  and  proposal  specifications.   The 
primary  aspects  of  the  position  include: 

1)  Periodic  meetings  on  individual  basis  with  staff  members  and 
graduate  assistants. 

2)  Evaluation  of  staff  member  efforts  in  relation  to  specifications 
in  current  proposal. 

3)  Continual  re-examination  of  progress  and  the  establishment  of 
intermediate  goals  and  objectives  for  the  continued  work  effort 
of  staff  members, 

4)  Development  of  reports  and  surveys  relating  to  the  effective  use 
of  instructional  materials  with  handicapped  children. 

5)  Participation  in  field-testing  of  instructional  materials. 

6)  Documentation  of  all  projects  and  studies  undertaken  by  the  Media 
and  Materials  Development  Unit. 

7)  Member  of  the  on-going  design  team  for  the  modification  of  existing 
instructional  materials  and  the  creation  of  new  instructional 
materials. 

8)  Responsibility  for  the  coordination  and  completion  of  the  final 
report  on  all  activities  of  the  Media  and  Materials  Development  Unit. 

9)  Liaison  with  other  centers  in  the  Network. 

10)  Dissemination  of  information  to  staff  members  regarding  other 
developments  in  the  Network  relating  to  the  design  and  use  of 
instructional  materials. 

11)  Interlock  with  the  Consortium  on  Auditory  Learning  Materials  for 
the  Handicapped. 
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MATERIALS  SPECIALIST  (A) 
Jofi  Description 

This  materials  specialist  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  all  materials  field-testing  efforts.  This  includes  the  fol- 
lowing specific  aspects : 

1)  Recommendation  of  materials  for  review  by  staff  members. 

2)  Selection  of  materials  for  field-testing  (to  coordinate  with  pool 
of  learners  available  at  field-test  sites). 

3)  Selection  and  establishment  of  field-test  sites. 

4)  Training  of  staff  members  and  graduate  assistants  for  participa- 
tion in  field-testing.   This  includes  training  in  the  use  of 
selected  instructional  materials,  procedures  for  conducting  the 
field-testing,  and  procedures  for  eliciting  learner  responses. 

5)  Coordination  of  all  field-testing.  This  includes  the  establish- 
ment of  time  schedules  and  the  appointment  of  personnel  to  the 
various  field-test  sites. 

6)  Development  of  evaluative  reports  and  studies  on  the  effectiveness 
of  instructional  materials. 

7)  Member  of  the  on-going  design  team  for  the  modification  of  existing 
instructional  materials  and  the  creation  of  new  instructional 
materials. 
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MATERIALS  SPECIALIST  (B) 
Job  Description 

This  materials  specialist  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  pool  of  information  about  existing  instructional  materials 
for  a  possible  examination  by  staff  members.   Responsibilities  include 
the  following: 

1)  Development  of  procedures  for  classifying  and/or  categorizing 
instructional  materials. 

2)  Supervision  of  staff  members  in  the  classifying  of  existing 
materials. 

3)  Organization  of  a  file  of  information  on  instructional  materials. 

4)  Use  in  selection  for  field-test  sites. 

5)  Participation  in  field— testing  of  instructional  materials. 

6)  Recommendation  of  materials  for  review  by  staff  members. 

7)  Development  of  reports  and  surveys  on  existing  instructional 
materials  and  their  uses. 

8)  Selection  of  areas  of  focus  for  the  development  of  new  instruc- 
tional materials. 

9)  Selection  of  instructional  materials  for  possible  modification  to 
increase  effectiveness. 

10)  Liaison  with  commercial  producers  and  their  representatives. 

11)  Member  of  the  on-going  design  team  for  modification  of  existing 
instructional  materials  and  creation  of  new  instructional  materials. 
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MEDIA  SPECIALIST 
Job  Description 

The  media  specialist  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  coordination 
and  use  of  all  media  production  equipment.   This  includes  the  following 
primary  responsibilities: 

1)  Responsibility  for  continual  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  media  equipment. 

2)  Responsibility  for  security  of  media  equipment  (includes  procedures 
for  checking  our  equipment  to  staff  members). 

3)  Ability  to  operate  all  media  equipment. 

4)  Training  of  staff  members  in  the  use  of  media  production  equipment. 

5)  Organization  and  development  of  information  about  the  effective  uses 
of  media  for  the  instruction  of  handicapped  children. 

6)  Selection  of  appropriate  media  equipment  for  the  support  of  field- 
testing  of  instructional  materials. 

7)  Field— testing  of  media  equipment  with  teachers  and  learners. 

8)  Surveys  of  existing  uses  of  media  for  the  Instruction  of  handicapped 
children. 

9)  Participation  in  field— testing  of  Instructional  materials. 

10)  Member  of  the  on— going  design  team  for  modification  of  existing 

Instructional  materials  and  creation  of  new  instructional  materials. 
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MEDIA  AND  MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT  TECHNICIAN 
Job  Description 

The  media  and  materials  development  technician  is  essential  to  the 
successful  completion  of  strategies  and  objectives  of  the  media  and 
materials  development  unit  in  that  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
position  is  to  successfully  and  satisfactorily  execute  the  design  pro- 
posals of  the  professional  staff.   This  requires  editorial  ability,  design 
in  layout  skill,  knowledge  of  media  capabilities,  knowledge  of  the  client 
populations.   The  technician  is  responsible  for  the  development  and 
preparation  of  evaluation  instruments  and  compiles  the  results  for 
publication  and  review  when  the  evaluations  are  completed.   The  tech- 
nician is  also  assigned  responsibility  by  the  coordinator  of  the  media 
and  materials  development  unit  of  charting  the  progress  of  each  pro- 
posal strategy  which  is  readily  available  to  each  professional  staff 
member.   The  technician  also  assumes  special  assignments  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  unit  coordinator  and  is  permanently  assigned  coordination 
of  professional  staff  calendars  and  scheduling  of  staff  activities. 
The  technician  establishes  the  production  and  modification  schedules  and 
assigns  responsibility  for  execution.   Student  assistants  and  clerical 
personnel  assigned  to  the  media  and  materials  development  unit  report 
to  the  media  and  materials  development  technician  for  work  assignments. 
As  a  matter  of  routine,  the  technician  maintains  the  professional  equip- 
ment in  the  unit  and  secures  necessary  supplies  and  services  in  antici- 
pation of  needs  and  ensures  that  all  actions  of  the  unit  comply  with 
established  university  business  procedures. 
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CLERICAL  ASSISTANT 
Job  Description 

This  position  provides  typing  support,  including  reports  and 
correspondence  for  Media  and  Materials  Development  personnel;  main- 
tains library  acquisitions  for  professional  staff;  assists  with  the 
preparation  and  dissemination  of  developmental  materials ;  and  performs 
other  general  office  duties  as  needed  by  other  units  of  the  SEIMC. 
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PROGRAM  ASSOCIATE 
Job  Description 

The  Program  Associate  provides  technical  academic  experience 
to  the  Consortium  on  Auditory  Materials,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Media  and  Materials  Development  Coordinator.   Responsibilities  include 
the  review  of  available  research  on  auditory  learning  as  a  form  of 
advantaged  instruction  for  handicapped  children  and  adults;  and  the 
adaptation,  modification,  and  development  of  new  instructional 
materials  using  the  auditory  channel  for  learning. 
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GRADUATE  ASSISTANT 

CONSORTIUM  RESEARCH 

(2  positions) 

Job  Description 

The  graduate  assistants  for  Consortium  research  investigate 
those  auditory  learning  materials  which  will  be  most  effective  using 
the  auditory  channel,  and  to  classify  said  materials  and  disseminate 
their  findings. 
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GRADUATE  ASSISTANT 
MATERIALS  RESEARCH 
(2  positions) 
Job  Description 

The  graduate  assistants  for  materials  research  are  involved  in 
the  evaluation  of  auditory  channel  learning  materials,  classification 
of  them  for  use  and  the  field  testing  of  the  materials  for  utilization 
and  effectiveness. 
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Appendix  B 


Materials   Relevant    to    the   Field   Services    Chapter    (Chapter    2) 
of   the    Final    Report    of    the    Great    Lakes    Region    Special 
Education   Instructional   Materials    Center 


Proposal  to  Establish  Field  Consultant  Services  and  a 

Resume  of  a  Field  Consultant's  Conference 101-115 

Some  Summaries  of  the  Field  Service  Coordinator's 

Recent  Activities 117-127 

State  Plans  to  Develop  Instructional  Materials  Centers.  129-151 

Title  II  Intermediate  School  District  Instructional 
Materials  Center  Plan  and  Materials  from  a  Training 
Conference  for  Title  II  IM  Specialists 153-193 

Report  on  the  Evaluation  of  Visiting  Day 195-203 

A  Model  for  Regional  Conferences  on  the  Use  of  Instruc- 
tional Media  and  a  Sample  Program  from  a  Conference....  205-210 

A  List  of  Publications  of  the  GLR  SEIMC  and  Sample 

Documents 211-353 

The  Idea  Series:   Introductory  Letters,  Sample  Cards, 

and  a  Response 355-372 

Samples  of  Brochures,  Newsletters,  and  Other  Similar 
Publications  of  the  GLR  SEIMC 37  3-410 

Materials  from  the  Information  Retrieval  System 411-432 

Materials  from  In-Service  Workshops:   A  Final  Report 

of  the  Leadership  Workshop;  Planning,  Report,  and 

Evaluation  Forms  from  Various  Workshops;  and  Some 

Workshop  Agenda 433-669 
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Proposal  to  Establish  Field  Consultant  Services 
AND  A  Resume  of  a  Field  Consultant's  Conference 
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DEMONSTRATION  PROPOSAL 


Project  Title: 


The  Establishment  of  Field  Consultant  Services  in 
State  Departments  of  Education  to  Increase  the 
Understanding  of  Effective  Use  of  Instructional 
Materials  by  Teachers  of  Handicapped  Children  and 
Youth  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan 


Submitted  By: 


The  USOE/MSU  Regional  Instructional  Materials  Center 
for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 


Initiated  By: 


Lou  Alonso,  Director 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

517/3537810 


Duration: 


Beginning  Date:  September  1,  1967 
Ending  Date:  August  31,  1969 
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ABSTRACT 

A-  TITLE  OF  PROJECT:  The  Establishment  of  Field  Consultant  Services  in  State 

Departments  of  Education  to  Increase  the  Understanding  of  Effective  Use  of 
Instructional  Materials  by  Teachers  of  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 

B,   SUBMITTED  BY:  The  USOE/MSU  Regional  Instructional  Materials  Center  for 

Handicapped  Children  and  Youth,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

C-   PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:   Lou  Alonso,  Director;  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

D.  BEGINNING  &  ENDING  DATES:   September  1,  1967  -  August  31,  1969. 

E.  OBJECTIVES :   In  order  to  achieve  the  USOE/Regional  Center  field  service 

objectives  of  instructing  teachers  of  handicapped  children  and  youth  in 
the  effective  uses  of  instructional  materials  and  techniques,  we  propose  to 
include  funds  in  the  1967-69  Regional  Center  budgets  to  permit  placement  of 
field  consultants  in  each  state  department  of  education  of  the  tri-state 
region  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan  to  provide  intensive  service  to  teachers. 
These  field  consultants  will  work  with  personnel  in  local  school  districts  to 
organize  and  operate  in-service  meetings  on  instructional  materials  and 
techniques;  survey  materials  centers  within  and  without  the  state;  work  with 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  state  to  improve  pre-service  training 
programs;  aid  in  the  demonstration  and  use  of  instructional  materials;  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  new  materials  and  as  contact  persons  for  manufacturers 
of  materials;  attend  in-state  and  out-of-state  conferences  and  institutes 
concerned  with  instructional  materials.  They  will  meet  periodically  with 
USOE/MSU  Regional  Center  staff  for  consultation  and  coordination  of  activities 
and  submit  reports  needed  by  the  state  departments  of  education  and  the 
Regional  Center. 

F.  PROCEDURES :   Personal  dialogues  with  each  of  the  three  state  directors  of 

special  education  in  the  region  will  result  in  agreements  which  will  best  fit 
into  the  existing  plan  of  each  state.   Each  state  director  of  special  educa- 
tion will  write  job  descriptions  for  the  new  position  of  materials  specialist 
(field  consultant)  and  submit  budget  needs  to  the  Regional  Center  to  expedite 
sub- contract  preparations  by  the  Regional  Center  director.   Each  state 
director  will  interview  candidates  for  the  position  and  employ  a  qualified 
person  to  be  housed  in  the  state  department  of  education.   To  determine 
whether  more  intense  coverage  of  field  consultants  has  had  impact,  two  areas 
approximately  equal  in  size  and  population  will  be  compared.  Questionnaires 
will  be  devised  and  sent  to  the  population  of  teachers  in  the  two  areas  before 
the  project  is  initiated  to  assess  the  teachers'  knowledge  of  materials, 
extent  of  teachers'  use  of  materials,  and  teachers'  attitudes  toward  materials. 
The  data  will  be  analyzed  in  order  to  determine  the  comparability  of  the  two 
groups  and  to  use  as  a  baseline  for  determining  any  changes  in  groups  with 
the  later  differing  intensity  of  field  consultants. 

Following  the  second  school  year,  the  same  questionnaire  will  be  mailed  again 
to  teachers  in  the  two  areas.   Data  will  be  analyzed  and  compared  with  the 
original  data  from  the  first  questionnaire.   If  the  program  in  this  project 
is  effective,  there  will  be  changes  such  that  (1)  teachers  in  the  area  served 
by  this  project  will  exhibit  greater  knowledge  of  materials,  (2)  teachers  in 
the  project  area  will  show  an  increase  in  use  of  materials,  and  (3)  teachers 
in  the  project  area  will  have  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  materials. 
Records  of  expenses  will  be  maintained  to  be  made  available  to  anyone  wishing 
to  make  cost  comparisons. 
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I,  The  Problem. 

During  the  first  year  of  funding,  the  USOE/MSU  Regional  Instructional 
Materials  Center  for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth  has  employed  a  field 
consultant  to  travel  in  the  three-state  area  served  by  the  Regional 
Center.  This  person  has  been  responsible  for  interpreting  the  services 
of  the  Regional  Center  to  teachers  and  administrators  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Michigan;  establishing  liaisons  between  school  districts  and  the 
Regional  Center;  planning  and  attending  workshops  concerning  materials 
to  be  used  by  teachers  of  handicapped  children  and  youth;  and  setting  up 
in-service  education  programs  to  familiarize  educators  with  new  materials, 
aids,  and  instructional  techniques.  The  goal  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  is  eventually  to  move  the  field  service  aspect  of  Regional 
Centers  into  the  more  appropriate  service  framework  of  state  departments 
of  education. 

In  brief,  the  field  consultant's  mission  has  been  to  reach  teachers  of 
handicapped  children  and  youth  in  public  and  residential  schools,  establish 
or  strengthen  local  district  and  institution  instructional  materials 
centers,  and  to  take  the  resources  of  the  Regional  Center  to  the  teachers. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  one  consultant  would  be  unable  to  achieve 
these  goals  within  a  reasonable  time  economy  in  three  highly  populous 
states.   It  is  the  purpose  of  this  proposal  to  request  that  funds  be 
included  in  the  1967-69  Regional  Center  budgets  to  permit  telescoping 
the  time  schedule  for  moving  field  service  responsibilities  to  state 
departments  of  education. 
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II.  Description  and  General  Functions. 

The  proposed  plan  will  encourage  immediate  dialogues  with  the  state 
directors  of  special  education  in  the  tri-state  region  to  effect  agree- 
ments, essentially  as  follows: 

a.  State  directors  of  special  education  and  the  Regional  Center 
Director  will  cooperatively  write  job  descriptions  as  a 
first  step  in  creating  new  field  consultant  positions  in 
instructional  materials  for  handicapped  children  and  youth 
within  the  state  departments  of  education. 

b.  State  directors  will  interview  candidates  for  the  position, 
select  a  candidate  who  meets  the  requirements  of  the  job 
description,  and  provide  office  space  for  the  consultant 
within  the  state  department  of  special  education. 

c.  The  USOE/MSU  Regional  Center  will  budget  for  the  partial  or 
full  salaries,  travel,  equipment,  and  materials  "support"  for 
one  or  two  years,  following  which  time  each  state  department  of 
education  will  assume  responsibility  for  the  continuation  of 
the  position. 

The  field  consultants  for  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  to  be  selected  by 
the  state  directors  of  special  education  in  their  respective  states  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  they  may  assume  their  duties  at  the  opening  of 
the  school  year,  1967-68.  The  Regional  Center  field  consultant  will  likely 
continue  to  serve  the  state  of  Michigan  on  a  shared-salary  basis  with 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Education.   The  duties  of  these  persons  may 
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be  grouped  into  the  following  categories: 

a.  Work  with  School  Districts.  To  visit  the  districts  to  ascertain 
the  types  and  uses  of  instructional  materials  used  in  special 
education  classes;  to  assist  in  developing  project  proposals  for 
instructional  materials  utilizing  various  sources  of  Federal 
and  state  funds;  to  advise  districts  in  selecting  instructional 
materials;  to  arrange  for  field  testing  of  materials  by  selected 
school  districts. 

b.  Establishment  of  Resources.  To  organize  and  operate  in-service 
meetings  on  instructional  materials;  to  survey  materials  centers 
within  and  without  the  state;  to  ascertain  available  and  possible 
resources;  to  work  with  various  colleges  and  universities  in 

the  state  to  improve  pre»service  training  programs;  to  aid  in 
the  demonstration  and  use  of  instructional  materials;  to  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  new  materials  and  as  a  contact  person 
for  manufacturers  of  these  materials;  to  attend  in-state  and  out- 
of-state  conferences  and  institutes  concerned  with  instructional 
materials. 

c.  Liaison  and  Contact  Duties.   To  meet  periodically  with  the  USOE/MSU 
Regional  Center  staff  for  consultation  and  coordination  of 
activities;  to  coordinate  various  civic  and  parent  groups  in  the 
preparation  of  selected  instructional  materials;  to  serve 

as  a  consultant  to  all  areas  of  special  education  with  the 
department  of  special  education;  to  prepare  monthly  and  annual 
progress  reports  and  such  other  reports  as  are  deemed  necessary 
by  the  state  departments  of  education  and  the  Regional  Center. 
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III,   Objectives. 

A  materials  field  consultant  in  each  state  department  of  education 
of  the  region  is  necessary  to  instruct  educators  of  handicapped  children 
and  youth  in  the  use  of  effective  materials  and  techniques  to  enhance  the 
learning  of  these  children.  We  are  therefore  proposing  that  such  field 
consultants  be  immediately  selected  to  work  through  state  departments  of 
education  of  this  region  ~  to  demonstrate  that  when  qualified,  full-time 
personnel  devote  their  energies  to  a  limited  geographical  area  and  have 
the  authority  to  contact  teachers  therein,  that  teachers  become  better 
informed  regarding  materials  selection  and  are  more  skillful  in  instruction 
than  they  were  prior  to  the  introduction  of  this  service. 

It  is  further  expected  that  the  field  consultants  working  through 
state  departments  of  education  with  teachers  in  their  schools  will  more 
effectively  improve  the  instruction  of  handicapped  children  than  if  a 
series  of  cooperative  USOE-funded  Centers  were  established  at  universities 
in  the  region  with  the  expectation  that  teachers  of  the  surrounding  area 
will  come  to  the  cooperating  Center  to  learn  about  materials  and  instruction. 
Therefore,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  Regional  Center  will  not  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  cooperative  USOE-funded  Centers  in  the  region, 
except  as  the  states  may  wish  to  utilize  other  available  monies  to 
establish  local  depositories.    During  the  proposed  period,  we  expect 
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to  demonstrate  that: 

a.  A  field  consultant,  working  through  a  state  department  of 
education  and  supported  by  demonstration  materials  and 
appropriate  equipment  from  the  Regional  Center,  can  arrange 
meaningful  demonstrations  for  teachers.  Such  effective  materia 
als  usage,  exhibited  by  the  field  consultant  or  by  rotating 
self-instructional  displays  arranged  by  the  field  consultant, 
would  go  out  to  the  teacher  rather  than  waiting  for  the 
teacher  to  come  to  an  instructional  materials  center. 

b.  The  economies  are  substantial  when  a  person  travels  on  a 
regular  basis  with  selected  materials,  supplemented  by  self- 
instructional  packages  produced  by  the  Regional  Center,   Dupli- 
cating entire  libraries  of  books,  instructional  materials, 
dissemination  equipment,  and  library  staffs  within  a  state  is 
much  too  expensive  --  and  inefficient. 

c.  State  departments  of  education  urgently  need  to  provide  instruc- 
tional materials  staff  specialists  to  improve  the  teaching  of 
handicapped  children  and  youth. 

d.  State  Department  of  education  field  consultants  can  probably 
meet  the  demand  of  teachers  when  the  service  is  cooperative 
with  the  Regional  Center,  even  in  high-density  states.   Creative 
ways  of  demonstrating  materials  usage  on  the  part  of  specialist 
Regional  Center  staff  can  help  teachers  decide  if  they  wish  to 
recommend  local  purchase. 

It  is  conceivable,  moreover,  that  in  the  future  severa^  Regional 
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Centers  could  possibly  be  merged  to  provide  the  latter  types  of  service, 
when  state  departments  of  education  provided  the  needed  intensive  con- 
sultation and  in-service  education  services. 

The  Regional  Center  staff  and  the  tri-state  directors  of  special  education 
feel  that  the  services  of  qualified  field  consultants  over  the  next  few 
years  may  help  these  states  plan  more  wisely  for  future  local-district 
centers,  which  are  currently  in  short  supply,  and  in  the  regional  coordi- 
nation of  certain  low-demand  services  such  as  braille,  large  type,  and 
recorded  materials  for  visually  handicapped  children  and  youth. 

The  broad  view  of  the  consultant,  in  contact  with  all  sections  of 
the  state  and  familiar  with  the  teacher's  capacities  and  problems,  will 
be  of  immense  help  when  local-district  centers  are  established.   Therefore, 
we  feel  that  it  is  premature  to  initiate  auxiliary  USOE-supported  instruc- 
tional materials  centers  in  the  states  at  this  time.   Rather,  the  Regional 
Center  will  initially  furnish  the  field  consultants  with  demonstration 
materials  and  audiovisual  equipment  as  needed,  until  such  time  as  experi- 
ence may  yield  data  suggesting  a  different  direction. 

Expected  Outcomes : 

1.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the  cooperative  planning  of  the 
Regional  Center  with  each  state  department  of  special  education. 

2,  Evaluation  of  instructional  materials,  particularly  those  which 
are  teacher-made  and  Innovative  and  which  show  promise  for 
future  development. 

3.  Evaluation  instruments. 

4,  Instructional  methods  employed  by  the  Field  Consultant. 

5,  Detailed  costs  and  numbers  of  people  served. 

6.  Final  report. 
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IV,  Procedures. 

We  are  proposing  the  initiation  of  a  series  of  personal  dialogues  with 
each  of  the  three  state  directors  of  special  education  and  their  staffs  in 
the  region  to  effect  agreements  which  will  best  fit  into  the  existing  plan 
of  each  state.   Following  agreements,  each  state  director  of  special 
education  will  write  job  descriptions  for  the  new  position  of  materials 
specialist  (field  consultant)  and  submit  budget  needs  to  the  Regional 
Center  to  expedite  sub-contract  preparations  by  the  Regional  Center  direc- 
tor.  Each  state  director  will  then  interview  candidates  for  the  position 
and  employ  a  qualified  person  to  be  housed  in  the  state  department  of 
education.   In-service  education  of  each  candidate  will  be  the  cooperative 
responsibility  of  the  Regional  Center  and  the  state  departments  of  education. 

This  project  also  will  be  concerned  with  an  evaluation  of  its  effec- 
tiveness.  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  more  intense  coverage  of  field 
consultants  has  had  some  impact,  it  is  necessary  that  two  comparable  areas 
(one  to  be  served  by  consultants  as  suggested  in  this  project  and  the  other 
served  in  the  traditional  manner)  in  size  and  particularly  in  population 
be  chosen  for  comparison. 

Before  this  project  is  initiated,  questionnaires  will  be  devised  and 

sent  out  to  the  population  of  teachers  in  the  two  areas.   The  questionnaires 

will  be  designed  to  assess  such  areas  as:   1)  the  teachers'  knowledge  of 

materials,  2)  the  extent  of  teachers'  use  of  materials,  and  3)  teachers' 

attitudes  toward  materials.   The  data  from  these  questionnaires  will  be 

analyzed  in  order  to  determine  the  comparability  of  groups  and  to  use  as  a 

baseline  for  determining  any  changes  in  groups  with  the  later  differing 

Intensity  of  field  consultants. 
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After  the  second  school  year,  during  which  this  project  will  have 
been  in  progress,  the  same  questionnaire  will  be  mailed  again  to  teachers 
in  the  two  areas.  The  data  will  be  analyzed  and  compared  with  the  original 
data  from  the  first  questionnaire.   If  the  program  in  this  project  is 
effective,  there  will  be  changes  such  that  1)  teachers  in  the  area  served 
by  this  project  will  exhibit  greater  knowledge  of  materials,  2)  teachers 
in  the  project  area  will  show  an  increase  in  use  of  materials,  and  3) 
teachers  in  the  project  area  will  have  more  favorable  attitudes  toward 
materials. 

In  addition,  a  complete  record  of  expenses,  including  salary,  support, 
materials  and  equipment,  will  be  carefully  maintained.   This  record  will 
be  made  available  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  make  cost  comparisons. 
V.  Personnel. 

The  Director  of  the  USOE/MSU  Regional  Center,  Lou  Alonso,  will  be 
responsible  for  the  agreements  with  the  state  directors  of  special  educa- 
tion of  the  three  states:   Leslie  Brinegar,  Indiana;  Sam  Bonham,  Ohio; 
and  Marvin  Beekman,  Michigan,   The  experienced  Regional  Center  Field 
Consultant,  Mrs.  Denise  VanAken,  will  assist  in  the  in"Service  education 
of  the  candidates.   Field  service  coordination  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  William  Mellon,  Regional  Center  Coordinator  of  Services.   The  evaluation 
effort  will  be  carried  out  by  Lois  Williams,  Evaluation  Specialist,  under 
the  direction  of  Regional  Center  Research  Coordinator,  Dr.  Rosanne  Bulgarella, 
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VI.  Facilities. 

The  facilities  of  the  College  of  Education;  the  university-wide 
services  of  editors,  artists,  audio-visual  specialists;  and  others; 
and  the  USOE/MSU  Regional  Center,  will  be  used  in  demonstrating 
the  efficacy  of  this  proposal.   The  state  departments  of  education  in 
the  region  are  well-staffed  and  will  be  able  to  serve  each  field  consultant 
as  a  useful  advisory  committee.   Office  space  in  each  case  is  adequate, 
as  is  secretarial  help.   Ohio  and  Indiana  state  departments  of  education 
will  provide  security-space  for  the  instructional  materials  and  demonstra- 
tion equipment  which  will  be  loaned  from  the  Regional  Center. 
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USOE/MSU  REGIONAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CBHER  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  &  YOUTH 

RESUME'  FIELD  CONSULTANTS  CONFERENCE 
December  4-5,  1967 

(Present:  Bill  Mellon,  Bill  McKitniey,  John  Bristol,  Morley  Lee,  Denny  VanAken, '^^^'-/^^^^v 
Martha  Venturi,  Rosanne  Bulgarella,  Joe  Levine,  Lois  Williams,  Lou  Alonao) 

I.   Denny  and  Morley  demonstrated  a  Captioned  Film  for  the  Deaf,  "Sights  and  Sounds 
at  Christmas"  sequence.  Since  our  Center  has  been  approved  as  a  borrower 
of  these  materials,  and  they  are  applicable  to  the  learning  of  a  wider  range  of 
handicapped  children,  we  will  demonstrate  these  materials  more  widely  bencefortho 

II,   Martha  and  Morley  demonstrated  the  Weston  Woods  materials.  Martha  made  arrangements 
for  their  film  strips  and  records  to  be  sent  to  the  Center  free  of  charge  for 
our  permanent  collectiono  Their  film,  "Mike  Mulligan's  Steam  Shovel"  was  shown. 
(Films  were  not  sent  to  the  Center  collection,  but  oust  be  ordered  for  purchase 
if  this  is  desirable.  The  films  represent  visuals  of  some  of  the  best  of 
children's  literature,  developed  for  ordinary  children,  and  useful  with 
handicapped  children.) 

IIIo   John  Bristol  reviewed  the  script  suggestions  of  the  staff  in  response  to  his 
first  draft  of  the  slide-tape  presentations.   John  circulated  Draft  #2.  The 
staff  worked  on  suggestions  for  change,  an  outline  was  prepared,  and  pictures 
planned  based  on  each  Center  service » 

IV..  Materials  Acquisition  Requests  will  be  received  by  Carl  and  ordered  for  purchase. 
Once  a  month  he  will  furnish  a  list  of  current  materials,  A/V  and  equipment  items 
on  current  orter. 

V.   The  Field  Consultants  and  Carl  have  developed  a  list  of  standard  questions 
regarding  our  collection  to  be  used  to  generate  duplicated  lists  to  be  for 
common  requests  as  they  are  received  here  and  in  the  three  state  departments  of 
education.  These  lists  will  probably  be  ready  in  January. 

VI.   Handouts  will  be  prepared  at  the  Center  to  accompany  field  demonstrations.   Field 
Consultants  should  alert  us  to  their  demonstration  need  to  allow  time  to  prepare 
these  ditto  materials. 

VII.   Mr,  Mitchell,  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Bilby  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America 

demonstrated  a  telephone  device. developed  by  Mr.  Harold  Nowak  of  their  organization, 
to  stimulate  language  of  mentally  retarded  children.  A  group  aiiq>lifier  and  two 
telephones  comprise  the  teaching  device.   Photographs  were  provided  and  a 
con^limentary  telephone  set  will  soon  be  forwarded  to  the  Center  for  experimental 
and  demonstration  puirposes.  A  teaching  manual  needs  to  be  developed  and  data 
collected  regarding  its  usefulness. 

7IIIo   The  March  5-6  Field  Consultants  Conference  has  been  changed  to  Thursday,  Friday, 
March  14-15,  1968. 

IX.   Staff  Reports 

A.  Denny  VanAken  -  Largest  Group  was  Type  A  meeting  at  Kellogg:   Problems  continue, 
i.e.,  late  getting  her  set  up;  transparencies  didn't  arrive;  her  time  -mb 
shortened.   Began  with  film  presentation;  moved  to  transparencies;  put 
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Culsenalre  Rods  on  the  overhead  projector  -  ^Ich  turned  out  to  be  a  good 
technique  for  large  group  Instruction.  She  uaed  the  Weston  Woods  materials 
at  Delta  College  recently  and  reconmended  their  use. 

There  Is  a  need  for  handouts  and  workbooks  (curriculum  materials  descriptions). 
The  Field  Consultants  will  make  reconnendatlons  for  the  appropriate  style  and 
contents   Perhaps  the  Title  II  Stark  County,  Ohio  project  can  be  helpful  In 
generating  these.  Martha  will  be  talking  with  them  this  week  and  will  explore 
this  posslbllty.  A 'Library  Brochure"  has  been  suggested  and  Carl  will  provide 
copy  for  this . 

B.  Bill  McKlnney  -  Has  been  providing  information  about  the  Center  thru-out  the 
state,  and  he  has  been  out  in  the  field  more  thanln  the  office,  usually  four 
days  out. 

Total  scaff  spent  a  day  in  Evansville,  Indiana  visiting  classes  of  f°'Otlonally 
disturbed  children  and  those  with  learning  disabilities.  Met  with  all  teachers 
and  teenagers  associated  with  an  auxiliary  to  a  facility  for  retarded  children. 
Evansville  is  considering  planning  a  two-day  workshop  on  materials  with  Bill 
next  year.  Met  with  Anderson  Public  Schools;  too.   In  Hammond,  schools 
dismissed  for  afternoon  and  Bill  made  a  presentation.   Bill  raised  the  question 
of  how  the  users  in  Indiana  should  ask  their  questions  for  Center  computer 
search:   thru  his  state  department  or  directly  here.   Bill  would  like  to  have 
the  questions  come  to  him,  and  have  Carl  send  the  answers  to  him  for  mailing. 
Bill  wants  to  become  familiar  with  the  types  of  questions  answered  in  relation 
to  the  various  types  of  areas  in  the  state. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Field  Consultants  attempt  to  record  the  percentafie  of 
teachers  of  handicapped  children  reached  at  each  presentation  during  the  next 
reporting  quarter  (December-January-February) . 

C=  Martha  Venturl  -  Martha  will  follow  the  same  question-answer  procedure  in  Ohio 
as  Bill  outlined  above  for  Indiana.  Annual  meeting  of  State  Administrators 
met  in  November  and  Martha  presented  Information  to  them.  Martha  planned 
a  display  for  the  State  CEC  meeting  in  November  and  participated  in  that 
meeting o   State  Library  Association  is  working  to  expand  the  services  of  the 
blind  to  the  physically  handicapped ,   She  is  working  with  Joe  Fisher  on  a 
Title  VI  plan  for  visually  impaired  children  in  public  school  programs 

Martha  has  met  with  local  CEC  Chapters .  A  letter  sent  to  all  local  superinten- 
dents throughout  the  state  regarding  the  Center  and  the  Ohio  affiliation. 
Martha  had  been  invited  to  the  state  meeting  for  the  trainable  retarded  in  Ohio, 
in  which  about  450  teachers  participated.  Martha  -will  bring  Jack  Browii, 
Title  II  Specialist,  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education,  to  met  with  us. 

Lots  VJilliRms  reported  on  the  responses  from  us  regarding  the  ways  in  which  teacher 
behavior  is  influenced  by  the  activity  of  the  field  consultants. 

Next  meetinp  (January  4-5,  1968)  -  Suggested  format: 

A.  One  day  reserved  for  Bill,  Martha,  and  Denny  to  talk  about  materials 
techniques,  et  cetera.   (This  will  include  our  Center-developed  material 
demonstrations).   FIRST  AGENDA  PRIORITY. 

B.  Procadure  for  Question-Answer  Service 

C.  Slide-tape  presentation  preview. 

D.  Time  for  individual  appointjoants  with  staff  ewemberSc 
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February  28,  1973 


MEMORANDUM 

TO:       RIMC  Staff 

FROM:     Sue  Ann  Yovanovich 


SUBJECT:  Visit  to  Center  for  Innovation  in  Teaching  the  Handicapped  (CITH) 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  February  22,  1973 


Ms.  Meredith  Adler,  Coordinator  of  the  Dissemination  and  Retrieval  Unit, 
served  as  ray  hostess.   Prior  to  touring  the  facilities,  Ms.  Adler  provided 
me  with  a  brief  overview  of  the  project: 

Formerly  an  R  &  D  Center,  it  is  now  funded  under  a  special  grant  from  BEH, 
Division  of  Research.   It  is  now  in  its  fourth  year  of  operation.   The 
purpose  of  the  center,  through  an  integrated  program  of  research  and 
development  is  to  implement  improvements  in  the  teaching  of  the  handicapped 
by: 

1)  identifying  critical  teacher  behaviors 

2)  developing  techniques  in  teaching  specific  skills  to  handicapped 

children 

3)  developing  and  evaluating  procedures  and  programs  for  training  teachers 

The  center  is  divided  into  three  components : 

I.   The  Instructional  Development  Laboratory  -  coordinated  by  Dr. 
S.  Thiagarajan 

...develops  and  validates  programs,  teacher  training  modules,  games, 
and  instructional  packages. 

...assists  project  directors  and  other  faculty  at  the  Center  with 
their  instructional  development  activities. 

...develops  prototype  procedures  for  the  efficient  development  of 
instructional  packages  which  can  be  emulated  by  other  teacher- 
training  programs. 

...produces  artwork,  visual  displays  and  other  materials. 
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II.   The  Dissemination  and  Retrieval  Unit  -  coordinated  by  Ms.  Meredith 
Adler 

...provides  links  between  CITH  staff  and  the  professional  community. 

...focuses  Center  activities  toward  problems  in  special  education  in 
the  public  schools. 

...establishes  available  subject  pools  for  research  and  development 
projects. 

...disseminates  validated  products. 

...retrieves  and  relays  information  and  materials  for  Center  staff. 

...edits,  publishes  and  disseminates  manuscripts  and  reports. 

III.   The  Teacher  Education  Laboratory  -  coordinated  by  Dr.  Jerry  Olson 

...utilizes  controlled  experimental  facilities  for  study  of  teacher- 
pupil  interactions. 

...develops  procedures  necessary  for  the  collection,  analysis,  storage 
and  retrieval  of  data. 

...develops  and  validates  computer-assisted  techniques  for  training 
teachers  of  handicapped  children. 

...provides  experimental  classrooms,  observation-coding  stations,  and 
an  analysis-encoding  station. 

...provides  a  prototype  laboratory  for  developing  computer-assisted 
teacher  training  programs. 


In  speaking  with  Dr.  Mel  Semmel,  Co-Director  of  CITH,  I  asked  some  specific 
questions  primarily  related  to  the  development  and  dissemination  of  training 
materials . 

1)  How  do  you  determine  priorities  as  relates  to  teacher-training? 

They  listen;  ask  friends,  and  teachers  in  the  field;  look  at  their 
own  expertise  and  make  a  decision. 

2)  How  do  you  disseminate  your  products?  Do  you  provide  training  in  the 
use  of  these  products?   training  for  teachers?   for  teacher-trainers? 

Their  grant  does  not  provide  funds  for  dissemination,  therefore,  they 
"f ield-test"materials  through  the  special  education  faculty  at  Indiana 
University;  or  by  placing  materials  with  personal  friends. 

3)  If,  after  these  materials  are  field-tested,  they  are  in  demand,  how 
are  they  disseminated? 

They  aren't  (although,  they  have  had  some  games,  such  as  ANTICIPATION, 
commercially  produced,  and  sold  at  cost,  they  have  depleted  their 
supply  and  have  no  plans  for  additional  manufacture).  Mel's  response 
was  "Washington  is  hassling  with  that  problem  right  now." 
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4)  Do  you  use  a  particular  format  or  model  which  characterizes  your 
materials? 

No  -  they  are  not  easily  replicated;  nor  are  they  "stand-alone." 

5)  Do  you  work  with  teacher-trainers,  ie,  in-service  educators? 

No,  but  next  year  they  will  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the 
development  of  training  materials  for  teacher-trainers. 

Dr .  Semmel  picked  up  on  a  couple  of  thoughts  

1)  He  suggested  that  perhaps  he  should  include  in  his  proposal,  a 
strategy  which  would  enable  him  to  place  a  copy  of  each  of  the 
materials  developed  at  CITH,  with  each  IMC,  RMC,  and  RRC.   I 
suggested  that  this  would  facilitate  the  dissemination  of  such. 
However,  according  to  our  new  workscope,  the  IMCs  and  RMCs  would  not 
be  allowed  to  do  this!!! 

2)  He  asked  if  we  would  want  him  to  pick  up  the  training  of  trainers 
within  our  three  states  -  he  thought  this  might  be  a  possibility. 
Ideally,  his  center  would  design/develop  in-service  training 
packages  and  we  would  cooperate  in  conducting  workshops  for  teacher- 
trainers.   We  might  want  to  pursue  this  after  Dallas!?! 


SAY:rh 
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MEMORANDUM  May  21,  1973 


TO:       Murray  Batten  Jane  Walllne 

Gil  Bllton  Indiana  Teacher  Trainers 

Sam  Bonham  Michigan  CRCs 

Paul  Ash  Ohio  IRMC  Coordinators 
Joe  Todd 

FROM:     Sue  Ann  Yovanovich 

SUBJECT:   ED/FAIR  '73 


On  May  10  and  11,  1973,  I  participated  in  the  ED/FAIR  '73  -  a  national 
conference  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education's  Bureau  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.   The  conference  was  designed  to 
facilitate  the  sharing  of  successful  educational  practices  and  to  assist 
state  educational  agency  personnel  in  the  identification,  validation  and 
dissemination  of  these  practices. 

I  attended  two  of  the  State-Of-The-Arts  Sessions,  one  project  presentation 
and  one  workshop.   The  rest  of  my  time  was  spent  in  the  exhibit  area 
examining  various  projects  funded  thru  Titles  I,  III,  and  VII  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

I  have  enclosed  literature  from  the  various  projects  which  you  might  be 
interested  in  reviewing. 

Following  are  my  comments  and  reactions  to  the  sessions  I  attended. 

I.   State  Of  The  Art  Session  -  "What's  Right  In  Reading?" 

This  session  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Ruth  Holloway,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Right  To  Read  Program.   She  pointed  out  that  this  office  has  90 
staff  people  out  in  the  field  who  provide  assistance  to  local  projects. 
These  personnel  work  with  the  state  department  of  education's  Right  To  Read 
Coordinator  in  conducting  workshops  and  providing  materials  to  local  project 
personnel.   Future  focus  of  the  federal  Right  To  Read  Program  will  be  directed 
toward  the  following  activities: 

1)  working  with  states  to  become  "Right  To  Read  States"; 

2)  working  with  universities  and  teacher-training  institutions  in 
improving  reading  courses; 

3)  conducting  administrative  seminars  for  school  principals  who  are 
involved  in  Right  To  Read  projects; 
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4)  producing  adult  TV  programs  for  illiterate  and  bilingual  audiences. 

Dr.  Jeanne  Chall,  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  the  Reading  Laboratory, 
Harvard  Graduate  School,  was  the  main  speaker.   Her  speech  entitled,  "The 
Status  of  Reading,"  focused  on  the  following  points: 

1)  Instructional  materials  for  teaching  reading  are  improving;  tests  for 
more  specific  skills  are  now  available;  Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric 
Company  are  having  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  development  of  reading 
skills  in  children.   There  is  evidence  in  the  current  research  that 
the  above  activities  have  contributed  to  improving  actual  reading 
skills  and  that  children  are  reading  better  now  than  they  were  10  years 
ago. 

2)  More  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  diagnosis  and  prescriptive  teaching; 
more  instruction  and  materials  are  available;  especially  for  the 
beginning  or  decoding  stages  of  learning  to  read. 

3)  Teachers  have  gained  recognition  -  professional  educators  are  not 
expendable  -  this  was  proven  with  the  failure  of  so-called  "teacher- 
free"  materials  and  performance  contracting.   The  volunteer  program 
proved  unsuccessful  because  it  took  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  super- 
vision by  professionals. 

4)  How  we  can  do  things  more  right; 

(a)  In  education,  we  tend  to  over-do  -  we  are  getting  to  that 
point  in  decoding  -  we  should  look  carefully  at  our  present 
situation. 

(b)  We  must  find  ways  of  exposing  all  socio-economic  groups  to 
reading  at  a  very  early  age,  in  other  words,  we  must  develop 
a  "massive  reading"  program. 

II.   State  Of  The  Arts  Session  -  "How  Do  We  Educate  The  Handicapped?" 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  presided  for  Dr.  Ed  Martin,  who  was  unable  to  attend. 
Each  of  the  divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  represented  and  a  brief 
overview  of  the  services  provided  by  the  respective  divisions  was  given. 
Jane  DeWeerd,  of  the  Early  Childhood  Education  Section,  explained  that  this 
section  is  currently  placing  emphasis  in  the  following  areas: 

1)  rural  sparsely  populated  areas  -  good  project  is  Portage,  Wisconsin; 

2)  deaf  -  birth  to  3  years  -  good  project  is  Los  Angeles  City  Schools; 

3)  attitude  -  change. 

Robert  Dantona  explained  the  Deaf /Blind  Project  and  mentioned  that  the  Texas 
Center  is  currently  developing  an  assessment  tool  to  be  used  with  deaf/blind 
students. 
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Larry  Lieberman,  Learning  Disabilities  Coordinator,  cited  two  unique  L.D. 
programs:   (1)  Washington  State  -  precision  teaching;  and  (2)  New  Jersey  - 
computer-based  resource  units  based  on  child's  abilities. 

Sandra  Brotman  briefly  described  the  five  Title  III  projects  serving  the 
handicapped.  Four  of  the  five  were  chosen  to  present  at  the  ED/FAIR; 
(see  enclosures) 

"Modification  Of  Children's  Oral  Language"  -  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania 

"Project  Learning  Disabilities"  -  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

"Re-Education  For  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children"  -  Louisville,  Kentucky 

"Project  Success  For  Specific  Language  Disabilities  Children"  -  Wa3me,  Neb. 

Phil  Burke  represented  the  Training  Division  and  briefly  explained  the  projects 
and  services  of  this  division.  Martin  Kaufman,  Division  of  Research,  described 
PROJECT  PRIME,  of  Texas,  an  exemplary  innovative  project. 

PROJECT  PRESENTATION 

Project  Learning  Disabilities  -  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

This  Title  III  project  received  a  100%  rating  on  the  Bureau  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  validation  instrument.   The  focus  of  the  project  is 
on  remediation  in  visual  and  auditory  perception,  general  language  and  motor 
problems.   100  kindergarten  children  have  been  identified  and  are  being 
followed  through  first  grade.   Major  components  of  the  program  are  the  child, 
the  teacher,  and  the  parent.   The  innovative  aspects  of  the  program  include 
the  following : 

1)  Prescriptive  methods  are  written  by  the  resource  teacher  and  given 
to  the  regular  class  teacher; 

2)  There  are  no  special  classes; 

3)  There  is  early  identification  (age  5) ; 

4)  The  L.D.  resource  teacher  trains  the  regular  class  teacher; 

5)  Parent  Involvement  -  parents  come  into  the  classroom  and  are  taught 
how  to  work  with  their  children  at  home; 

6)  In-service  training  -  in  1972,  the  project  staff  followed  the  kinder- 
garten class  into  1st  grade  and  trained  their  teachers, aides  and  parents. 

The  success  of  the  project  was  determined  by  looking  at  the  following: 

1)  achievement  -  25%  gain  (Walker-Readiness) 

2)  self-concept  -  .01  level  of  confidence  (Thomas  Self -Concept  Values  Test) 

3)  social  skills  -  19%  gain  (rating  scale  developed  by  project  staff) 
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4)  early  identification  -  out  of  868  students,  250  were  given  the 
Louisiana  State  University  at  New  Orleans  Pre-School  screening  test 
and  then  100  of  those  were  identified  as  having  learning  disabilities 

5)  remediation  -  a  teacher  rating  scale  was  developed  by  the  project 
staff  and  results  indicated  that  17  of  19  regular  class  teachers  were 
performing  adequately 

6)  parents  -  involvement  was  measured  by  attendance  at  meetings  and 
feedback  received  on  parent  questionnaires 

The  major  cost  of  the  project  is  in  maintaining  the  resouce  teachers.   The 
federal  funds  for  this  project  are  now  exhausted  and  the  local  school  system 
has  agreed  to  continue  the  program. 

WORKSHOP  -  "Promising  State  Educational  Agency  Reforms" 

This  session  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Harry  L.  Phillips,  Director  of 
the  Division  State  Agency  Cooperation.   In  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
this  was  not  a  "workshop,"  but  rather  an  informal  session  which  lasted 
about  45  minutes.   Dr.  Phillips  briefly  talked  about  "total  equalization" 
and  stated  that  presently,  programs  are  being  supported  50%  by  state 
property  taxes;  40%  local  funds  and  the  remaining  by  federal  funds.   The 
intent  is  to  increase  state  support  and  reduce  local  support  to  10-15%  and 
eventually,  full-state  funding  is  the  goal  that  would  accomplish  total 
equalization. 

Dr.  Smith  also  announced  that  the  President  has  proposed  to  Congress  that 
the  ESEA  act  be  replaced  by  the  Better  Schools  Act;  however,  at  this  time. 
Congress  seems  more  interested  in  extending  ESEA  rather  than  replacing  it. 


General  Reactions 

Compared  to  other  conferences  I  have  attended,  I  felt  that  this  one  was 
informative,  but  not  as  stimulating  and  interesting  as  others.  The  State- 
Of-The-Art  sessions  presented  quick  overviews,  but  I  don't  feel  that  I  gained 
any  new  information.   I  enjoyed  the  project  presentations,  but  feel  that  I 
would  have  gotten  the  same  information  from  a  slide/tape  presentation.   The 
exhibits  were  worthwhile  and  informative  and  provided  a  good  opportunity  to 
examine  materials  developed  by  project  staff;  talk  with  project  staff  members; 
and  to  pick  up  written  information  about  the  project.   I  was  disappointed  in 
the  "workshops"  because  there  wasn't  enough  structure  provided  to  "involve" 
the  participants  -  it  was  more  lecture  rather  than  exchange  of  ideas. 


SAY;rh 
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1973  Summer  Field  Activities 


Sue  Ann  Yovanovich 


June  10-29  -   Educational  Media  Institute  sponsored  by  the  Midwest  Regional 
Media  Center  (RMC)  for  the  Deaf,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.   The 
primary  emphasis  pf  this  three  week  workshop  is  to  involve 
participants  in  the  design, -development  and  production 
of  instructional  media  -  including  super  8mm  movies,  trans- 
parencies, slides  and  instructional  television.   I  am 
participating  because  this  will  allow  me  to  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  RMCs  philosophy  and  program.   Next  year 
I  will  be  representing  the  RMC  within  our  three  states  - 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio  -  and  therefore,  I  need  to 
understand  their  program  in  order  to  adequately  represent 
them  and  also  to  make  their  services  more  accessible  to 
educators  in  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio. 

July-August  -    Washington,  D.  C.  -  The  IMC/RMC  Network  Office  has  awarded 
me  one  of  four,  two-month  internships.   The  purpose  of 
the  internship  is  to  provide  IMC/RMC  personnel  an  opportunity 
to  interact  with  governmental  and  non-governmental  decision- 
makers who  are  involved  in  the  development  and  nurturing 
of  the  IMC/RMC  Network.  As  an  intern,  I  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  gather  first-hand  knowledge  of  related 
projects  such  as  the  National  Media  Center  on  Educational 
Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped;  CEC-ERIC;  Regional 
Resource  Centers  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  (BEH) .   Several  weeks  will  be  spent  working 
in  each  of  the  divisions  of  BEH  -  Division  of  Educational 
Services  (the  IMCs  and  RMCs  are  part  of  this  division) ; 
Division  of  Research;  and  the  Division  of  Training  Programs, 
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July  9-27   -   Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  -  Regional  Resource  Center. 

I  will  be  spending  a  week  or  more  at  the  RRC  for  an  orien- 
tation session.  This  session  will  involve  meeting  the 
staff,  and  visiting  each  work  station  to  become  familiar 
with  their  philosophy,  and  program  operation. 
I  will  be  doing  this  for  the  same  reason  that  I  am  going 
to  Lincoln.   Next  year,  I  will  be  representing  the  Penn- 
sylvania RRC  in  our  three  states  in  order  to  facilitate 
more  efficient  service  within  our  region. 

Summary  "     -   Next  year  I  will  be  representing  three  federal  projects 
(USOE/MSU  RIMC/HCY;  Midwest  RMC;  Pennsylvania  RRC)  as 
Field  Services  Coordinator  within  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
Ohio.   I  will  be  based  at  the  USOE/hSU  RIMC/HCY  and  will 
again  be  cooperating  with  the  Special  Education  Divisions, 
State  Departments  of  Education  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
in  providing  assistance  to  associate  SEIMC  personnel  and 
teachers  of  the  handicapped. 
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OHIO'S    INSTRUCTIONAL   MATERIALS    CENTER  NETWORK 


Rationale 


Two  major  goals  of  the  Ohio  Division  of  Special  Education,  Department  of  Education, 
continue  to  be : 

1.  The  development  of  comprehensive  special  education  programs  throughout 
the  state. 

2 .  The  improvement  of  existing  special  education  programs  throughout  the 
state. 

Ohio's  Instructional  Materials  Center  Network  is  one  attempt  to  achieve  the  second 
of  these  two  major  goals. 

Since  July,  1967,  the  Division  of  Special  Education  has  been  cooperating  with  the 
Regional  Instructional  Materials  Center  at  Michigan  State  University  to  provide 
consultant  services  to  Ohio's  schools  as  a  part  of  the  services  of  the  Multi-State 
Regional  Center.   Several  important  conclusions  have  been  made  during  the  time 
this  program  has  been  in  operation: 

1.  The  IMC  concept  is  a  viable  concept  for  the  improvement  of  instruction 
for  hcuidicapped  children.   It  is  a  very  acceptable,  desirable,  non- 
threatening  and  effective  approach  to  classroom  teachers. 

2.  The  entire  field  of  educational  media  is  being  stimulated  by  federal 
programs  and  the  national  network  of  centers. 

3.  Teachers  of  handicapped  children  - 

a.  Usually  select  their  own  materials 

b.  Need  professional  help  in  this  selection 

c.  Want  to  see  materials 

d.  Want  to  have  materials  demonstrated 

e.  Are  unwilling  to  travel  miles  to  visit  a  center  for  these  services. 

Therefore,  the  value  of  the  instructional  materials  concept  is  not  in  the  collec- 
tion of  materials  in  a  center,  but  in  the  professional  personnel  working  directly 
with  teachers  in  their  own  school  districts. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  eibove  conclusions,  Ohio  has  developed  to  date  twelve  Regional 
Instructional  Materials  Centers  within  the  state.   These  twelve  centers  provide 
services  to  some  252  school  districts  in  32  counties.   They  are  funded  under 
Title  VI-A,  E.S.E.A.  with  total  grants  for  fiscal  year,  1970,  amoiinting  to 
$417,000.00.  As  more  school  districts  show  an  interest  in  establishing  regional 
instructional  materials  centers,  the  network  should  expand  to  provide  services  to 
all  school  districts  in  the  state. 

Purpose 

The  following  are  specific  objectives  for  Ohio's  Instructional  Materials  Centers: 

1.  To  develop  and  implement  methods  aind  media  in  inservice  education  in 
school  districts  so  that  if  achieved,  the  special  educators  in  the  region 
will  demonstrate: 

a.  Increased  knowledge  of  the  various  instiructional  materials  available 
on  the  market. 

b.  Increased  skill  in  the  use  of  instructional  materials  and  equipment 
in  the  classroom, 

c.  Increased  skill  in  selecting  appropriate  and  effective  instructional 
materials  according  to  individual  student  needs, 

d.  Increased  skill  in  bringing  about  favorable  behavioral  changes  among 
handicapped  children. 

e.  Increased  skill  in  the  use  of  instructional  materials  in  the  directive 
teaching  approach. 

2,  To  develop  and  implement  methods  and  media  for  obtaining  and  disseminating 
information  regarding  instructional  materials  so  that  if  achieved,  special 
educators  will  demonstrate: 

a.  Increased  knowledge  of  the  effectiveness  of  instructional  materials 
in  achieving  specific  instructional  objectives, 

b.  Increased  skill  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  instructional 
materials , 

Procedures 

ADMINISTRATIVE:   Regional  IMC  projects  in  Ohio,  while  funded  under  Title  VI-A, 
E,S,E.A.,  through  a  single  school  district  as  the  fiscal  agent,  include  a  number 
of  cooperating  school  districts.   Each  IMC  project  functions  under  the  guidance  of 
a  governing  board  comprised  of  superintendents  or  designated  representatives  from 
the  participating  school  districts. 

Governing  bocird  actions  adhere  to  state  guidelines  developed  by  the  Division  of 
Special  Education. 
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Each  center  is  presently  staffed  with  one  project  coordinator  and  a  secretary.  A 
need  for  staff  expansion  is  not  anticipated  at  this  stage. 

Materials  in  each  center  are  organized  and  cataloged  according  to  a  statewide  system 
called  the  Ohio  Cataloging  and  Information  Retrieval  System  (OCIRS) .   This  is  a 
card  cataloging  system  which  could  be  converted  to  a  computer  system  at  a  later  date. 
The  system  not  only  provides  a  means  for  organizing  materials  but  also  provides 
descriptor  information  on  each  material  item  in  four  areas,  i.e.:   curricular  area, 
interest-achievement  level,  and  skill  airea.   Basic  cataloging  procedures  are  ac- 
complished at  one  central  location. 

PROGRAM:   Inservice  education  is  the  primary  program  component  of  each  regional  IMC. 
The  acquisition,  distribution,  cmd  evaluation  of  instructional  materials  eire  secondary 
components  and  are  vehicular  in  nature  to  the  primary  component.  Meetings,  workshops, 
group  and  individual  conferences,  demonstrations  of  materials,  materials  fairs, 
consultation  services,  etc.  are  procedures  which  comprise  the  majority  of  each  IMC's 
activities.   In  accordance  with  the  objectives  of  the  IMC,  these  activities  are 
primarily  conducted  in  local  school  districts  rather  than  in  the  center. 

Each  center  is  involved  in  the  supervision  of  numerous  "mini"  studies  conducted  in 
the  special  education  classrooms  of  the  region.   Such  studies  deal  with  the  use  of 
instructional  materials  and  techniques  in  achieving  specific  instructional  objectives. 
They  cire  designed  to  demonstrate  a  direct  impact  on  the  learning  behavior  of  handi- 
capped children. 

Materials  are  evaluated  with  regard  to  their  effectiveness  in  the  learning  situation. 
This  information  is  gathered  through  formal  and  informal  field  testing  procedures . 
For  example,  evaluation  instruments  have  been  developed  by  each  IMC  to  be  completed 
by  teachers  each  time  materials  are  used.   This  information  is  compiled  and  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  region  and  state.   Other  activities  of  each  IMC  include 
publication  aind  dissemination  of  a  newsletter  and  other  publications. ,  involvement  of 
master  teachers  on  an  advisor^  jjoard  and  other  work  committees,  and  facilitating  the 
development  of  teacher  made  materials. 

It  is  felt  that  through  such  activities  as  those  mentioned  above,  activities  which 
are   implemented  in  local  school  districts  and  in  classrooms,  the  IMC  concept  will 
demonstrate  its  value. 

Evaluation 

Consultant  services  in  the  areas  of  program  planning,  management  and  evaluation  are 
provided  each  regional  IMC  by  the  Division  of  Special  Education.   These  services 
include  the  following: 

1.  Development  of  leadership  activities  for  professional  personnel  working 
with  handicapped  children  through  a  systematic  inservice  education  program 
dealing  with  management,  evaluation,  and  program  concepts. 

2.  Assist  project  coordinators,  governing  boards,  and  school  districts  in 
developing  measurable  operational  objectives  which  lend  themselves  to 
greater  direct  educational  impact  for  handicapped  children. 
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3.  Assist  project  coordinators  and  governing  boards  develop  adequate  evaluation 
designs  for  both  project  management  objectives  as  well  as  generating  useful 
data  for  future  program  development. 

4.  Compile  new  ideas  and  methods  which  luiy  be  of  value  to  other  project  co- 
ordinators and  teachers  of  handicapped  children. 

5.  Assist  in  the  communication  process  by  keeping  agencies  informed  of  the 
activities  of  projects  for  handicapped  children  operating  within  the  public 
schools. 

6.  Contract  inservice  training  aid  consulting  services  for  projects  in  the 
areas  of  management,  evaluation,  system  analysis,  and  special  education 
program  specialties  with  other  agencies  (Public,  private,  university) 
having  the  necessary  capacity. 

The  success  of  the  IMC  network  is  highly  dependent  upon  the  use  of  effective  evaluation 
procedures.   Each  IMC  functions  within  an  evaluation  model  with  systematic  continuous 
evaluation  being  an  integral  part  of  the  project. 

Conclusion 

Ohio's  IMC  Network  is  presently  in  the  initial  stages  of  development  with  seven 
centers  now  in  their  second  year  of  operation  and  five  centers  in  their  first  year. 
It  is  too  early  to  assess  the  full  impact  of  the  program.   However,  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  from  the  interest  and  involvement  observed  that  the  program  holds  great 
promise  in  achieving  its  purpose.   All  IMC's  have  been  given  a  committment  to  funding 
for  a  period  of  three  years  at  which  time  a  full  evaluation  will  be  available. 

Additional  information  regarding  Ohio's  Instructional  Materials  Network  can  be 
obtained  by  contacting  the  Ohio  Division  of  Special  Education,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Title  VI-A,  E.S.E.A.  Programs,  3201  Alberta  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43204. 
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A  PLAN  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A  CENTRAL  AND  FIVE  ASSOCIATE 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CENTERS  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  INDIANA. 

The  Indiana  State  Instructional  Materials  Center  is  housed  at  the  Indiana 
School  for  the  Blind,  7725  North  College  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.   Approx- 
imately 4,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  is  available  which  should  be  adequate 
for  the  following : 

1.  Centralized  office  for  the  IMC  staff; 

2.  Appropriate  storage  and  shelving  facilities  for  the  materials; 

3.  Separate  room  to  be  utilized  for  instructional  materials  workshops; 

4.  Space  for  limited  reproduction  of  certain  kinds  of  material.   (i.e. 
overhead  transparencies,  dry  mounting,  tape-slide  coordinated  packages, 
etc.) 

Being  located  away  from  a  congested  area,  the  central  IMC  will  be  easily 
accessible  to  both  private  and  public  educators  from  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  areas  of  the  state.   However,  many  of  the  persons  involved  with  the 
education  of  the  handicapped  will  live  away  from  the  Center  and  may  find  it 
difficult  to  travel  great  distances.   Therefore,  one  alternative  is  to  take  the 
services  of  the  IMC  to  schools  and  provate  agencies  via  Regional  Consultants 
operating  in  five  geographical  regions  of  Indiana. 
REGIONAL  CONSULTANTS 

The  Regional  Consultant  for  Special  Education  must : 

1.  Possess  at  least  a  M.S.  or  M.A.  Degree  with  specialized  training  in 
one  or  more  areas  of  special  education. 

2.  Hold,  or  be  eligible  for  a  valid  Indiana  Teaching  Certificate  as  an 
elementary  or  secondary  teacher  with  endorsement  in  one  or  more  areas 
of  special  education. 

3.  Have  a  minimum  of  five  years  experience  in  teaching  and/or  administration 
in  special  education  (supervisory  and/or  administrative  experience  will 
generally  be  required.) 

4.  Exhibit  ability  to  work  well  with  individuals  and  groups. 
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THE  SUGGESTED  ROLE  OF  THE  REGIONAL  CONSULTANTS  WILL  BE  TO; 

1.  Coordinate  within  the  geographical  region  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  small  IMC  which  will  be  an  offspring  of  the  parent 
IMC  operated  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  Indianapolis, 
in  cooperation  with  the  RIMC/MSU.   Such  a  location  will  serve  to  bring 
special  instructional  materials  and  equipment  closer  to  the  field  and 
will  furnish  five  rather  permanent  decentralized  spots  to  which  the 
field  consultant  for  Instructional  Materials  will  establish  bi-weekly 
visitation  schedules  to  demonstrate  materials  to  groups  of  teachers  in 

the  area.   Rotating  resource  packages  of  materials  in  special  instructional 
areas  will  be  moved  from  region  to  region  by  the  Field  Consultant. 
Certain  considerations  for  the  development  of  such  packages  would  be : 

a.  How  will  it  be  used?  Is  the  package  to  be  specifically  designed  for 
one  purpose  or  would  it  be  of  a  broad  general  nature?  How  might  the 
package  relate  to  and  tie  in  with  other  existing  packages? 

b.  What  is  its  purpose?  What  is  it  designed  to  do?   Is  the  package 
being  developed  for  pre-service,  in-service  or  teacher  preparation 
programs? 

c.  Where  will  the  resourse  package  be  utilized?  Semi -permanent  display? 
Associate  centers?   State  IMC? 

d.  What  back-up  materials  should  be  included  with  the  package?  Overhead 
projecture  material?  Tape  or  tape-slide?  Guidelines  for  utilization? 

e.  How  shall  the  display  be  presented?   Local  directors?   Regional 
consultants?   Division  staff  members?  Teachers?  Auxiliary  teacher 
consultants? 

THE  REGIONAL  CONSULTANTS  WILL  BE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  SCHEDULING  OF  WORKSHOPS  AND 
WORKING  MEETINGS ,  THE  NATURE  OF  WHICH  WILL  BE  DISCOVERED  DURING  VISITATIONS  WITHIN 
THE  REGION  AND  AS  EXPRESSED  BY  TEACHERS,  SUPERVISORS,  AND  ADMINISTRATORS . 

2.  Serve  the  needs  of  teachers  in  the  region,  as  expressed  by  administrators 
for  teacher  assistance  through  coordination  and  utilization  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  specialist  staff  for  workshops,  curric- 
ulum development  meetings,  conferences  and  teacher  consultation  as  far 

as  staff  time  permits. 
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3.   Place  instructional  materials  and  equipment  within  each  region  with 
members  of  the  "Evaluation  Network  of  Indiana  Teachers."   The  results 
of  each  evaluation  will  be  tabulated  and  included  in  the  "Teacher 
Information  Series"  and  will  be  disseminated  to  all  special  education 
personnel  in  Indiana. 
EVALUATION  INSTITUTE 

During  June,  1968,  a  P.L.  88-926  sponsored  Institute  concerning  the  Evaluation 
of  Instructional  Materials  for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth  was  held  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  Joseph  Levine,  USOE/IMCHCY 
and  Mr.  Bill  McKinney,  Instructional  Materials  Consultant,  Indiana  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.   The  purpose  of  the  Institute  was  two  fold: 

1.  Provide  an  uncluttered  avenue,  through  the  development  of  an  effective 
tool,  to  the  proper  procedure  for  evaluation  of  materials  and/or  equipment. 

2.  Develop  a  roster  of  evaluators  who  would  become  members  of  the  "Evaluation 
Network  of  Indiana  Teachers." 

The  Institute  involved  only  those  teachers  whose  unique  competencies  are  in 

the  area  of  the  educable  mentally  retarded.  Teachers  in  other  areas  of  the 

handicapped  are  presently  being  identified  and  will  become  members  of  the 

"Network"  after  they  have  been  involved  in  a  similar  Institute  during  the 

summer,  1969. 

A  PLAN  FOR  THE  DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  USE  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 


A  plan  for  disseninating  information  about  utilization  of  instructional 

materials  has  been  developed  which  will  become  an  enherent  part  of  the  "Evaluation 

Network  of  Indiana  Teachers." 

Purpose :    Provide  teachers  with  audio-visual  information  about  the  use  of  particular 

instructional  materials  for  handicapped  children  within  the  local  school 

setting.   To  make  this  information  available  in  a  format  that  will  be: 

1)  attractive;  2)  effective;  and  3)  portable. 
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Fourteen  teachers  of  educable  mentally  retarded  children  have  been  identified 

according  to  1)  experience;  2)  recommendations;  and  3)  use  of  one  of  the 

materials . 

Each  of  the  teachers  has  been  requested  to  write  a  description  of  one  of 

the  materials,  parts  of  which  may  come  from  the  manufacturers'  descriptive 

literature.   This  description  will  primarily  be  concerned  with  how  the 

material  is  being  used.   This  description  will  be  edited  and  further  developed  • 

as  a  tape  recorded  narrative. 

Color  2X2  slides  will  be  made  of  the  material  being  used.   The  slides  will 

be  edited  and  appropriately  selected  for  presentation  along  with  the  recording. 

Duplications  of  each  "package"  will  be  made  and  cataloged  for  dissemination 

on  a  loan  basis  to  school  districts  throughout  the  state. 

Accompanying  each  presentation  will  be  a  one-page  mimeographed  handout  that 

contains  key  information  about  the  instructional  materials.   These  handouts 

are  designed  to  be  kept  by  the  teacher  and  should  serve  as  a  handy  source 

of  information  about  the  material  in  use. 

TEACHER-CONSULTANT  ADVISORY  GROUP  (An  Auxiliary  Service  of  the  Indiana  Department 
of  Public  Instruction) 

The  following  description  of  the  Teacher-Consultant  Advisory  Group  is  presented 

herein  as  it  has  implications  for  the  development  of  IMC  services  for  the  State  of 

Indiana. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


REGION  I 
CONSULTANT 
1 


REGION  II 
CONSULTANT 


REGION  III 
CONSULTANT 


REGION  IV 
CONSULTANT 


REGION  V 
CONSULTANT 


TEACHER-CONS  ULTANT 
ADVISORY  GROUP  PERSONNEL 


Concept  Description  and  Manner  of  Utilization  of  Teacher  Consultants ;   Experience 
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has  indicated  that  it  is  likely  that  in  certain  areas  of  special  education,  even 
with  the  use  of  Regional  Field  Consultants,  it  will  always  be  impossible  to  provide 
individual  teacher  consultant  services  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
office  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  state.   Yet,  in  certain 
specialized  areas  such  as  special  education,  the  need  for  consultative  help  which 
might  be  available  on  a  monthly  or  more  frequent  basis  for  new,  relatively  untrained 
teachers  is  extremely  great.   A  Teacher  Consultant  Advisory  Group  working  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Regional  Field  Consultants,  is  being  formulated  as  one 
method  whereby  we  can  increase  our  abilities  sufficiently  enough  to  make  possible 
an  actual  face-to-face  individual  service  to  teachers  in  problems  relating  to  class- 
room management,  educational  methodology  and  technique,  and  instructional  materials. 

A.  Role  of  Central  Department  of  Piiblic  Instruction  Special  Education 
Supervisors 

1.  Maintain  and  intensify  state-wide  leadership  activities  through 
coordination  of  function  and  activities  of  Regional  Consultants  and 
The  Teacher-Consultant  Advisory  Group. 

2.  Intensify  production  and  dissemination  of  state  publications  relating 
to  all  aspects  of  the  education  of  handicapped  children. 

3.  Conduct  and  intensify  quantity  and  quality  of  in-service  education 
workshops  for  Indiana  teachers  through  the  five  regions. 

4.  Concentrate  heavier  emphases  in  work  with  college  teacher  training 
staffs  in  development  of  cooperative  student  teaching  programs  and 
other  aspects  of  teacher  training. 

B.  Role  of  The  Regional  Consultants  and  Field  Consultant  for  Instructional 
Materials 

The  following  major  service  areas  are  suggested  as  being  productive  in 
meeting  needs  of  schools. 

1.  Coordinate  within  the  geographical  region  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  small  Instructional  Materials  Center  (discussed 
above) . 

2.  Serve  the  needs  of  teachers  in  the  region  as  expressed  by  administrators 
for  teacher  assistance  through  coordination  and  utilization  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  specialist  staff  for  workshops, 
curriculum  development  meetings,  conferences  and  teacher  consultation 

as  far  as  staff  time  permits.   Additional  needs  for  teacher-consultation 
would  be  met  by  utilization  of  master  teachers  (teacher-consultants) 
in  the  region  scheduled  and  coordinated  by  the  regional  consultant. 
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C.   Suggested  Role  of  the  Teacher-Consultant  Advisory  Group 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Division  of  Special  Education  staff 
has  identified  a  number  of  teachers  throughout  the  state  in  several  areas 
of  special  education  who  appear  to  have  the  technical  competencies  and 
personal  qualities  necessary  to  enable  them  to  provide  a  needed  service 
of  helping  new  and/or  relatively  untrained  persons  become  better  organized 
and  oriented  to  the  sometimes  formidable  task  of  effectively  teaching 
exceptional  pupils. 

A  small  teacher- consultant  advisory  group  is  being  set  up  within  each 
region  for  use  as  needed  and  for  minimal  expense  from  Title  VI ,  ESEA 
funds.   Such  expense  will  consist  of  travel  reimbursement  at  8<:  per 
mile  from  the  teacher-consultant's  school  to  the  school  where  the  teacher 
who  needs  help  is  located.   This  is  likely  to  be  in  a  nearby  school 
corporation.   In  addition,  the  cost  of  a  substitute  teacher's  salary 
shall  be  reimbursed  the  school  system  for  the  one  or  two  days  per  month 
the  teacher- consultant  would  be  used.   This  proposed  system  should  be 
operable  because  of  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  teacher- consultant  candidates  would  likely  feel  complimented  to, 
in  one  sense,  become  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  The  type  of  people  that  would  be  desired  as  Teacher-Consultants  are 
usually  the  ones  who  strongly  wish  to  be  of  service  to  others  in  the 
field. 

3.  School  superintendents  in  the  few  school  corporations  which  might 
provide  teacher-consultants  are  likely  to  be  more  than  willing  to 
occasionally  release  such  a  teacher  for  this  purpose  because  of  the 
recognition  effect,  reimbursement  for  cost  of  a  substitute  teacher, 
and  because  of  the  probability  of  the  teacher's  own  professional 
growth  through  involvement  in  this  type  of  activity. 

4.  The  Division  of  Special  Education  would  assist  local  school  systems 
wherein  teacher-consultants  are  located  by  conducting  workshops  for 
substitute  teachers  who  have  been  identified  by  the  schools  as  being 
interested  in  special  education  and  interested  in  substitute  teaching 
in  the  special  education  program. 
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Areas  of  Activity  of  Teacher-Consultants 

1.  Serve  as  key  persons  in  the  areas  on  Curriculum  Development  Activities 
and  as  key  coordinating  persons  for  Instructional  Materials  Center 
activities.   Rotating  displays  of  IMC  materials  may  occasionally  be 
located  within  these  teacher-consultant's  buildings  for  short  periods  of 
time.   In  addition,  they  may  be  asked  to  host  regional  workshops  conducted 
by  the  Field  Consultant  for  Instructional  Materials. 

2.  Consultation  with  certain  special  education  teachers  who  request  help. 
The  Teacher-Consultant  may  observe  within  the  class ,  demonstrate  a 
special  method  of  teaching,  give  suggestions  for  scheduling  of  activities, 
for  more  appropriate  curricula,  better  grouping,  for  productive  use  of 
materials  and  media. 

3.  Consultation  for  1/2  to  1  day  blocks  of  time  with  regular  teachers  who 
have  a  seriously  handicapped  child  in  the  regular  room  and  who  may 
request  help  with  ideas  on  locating  or  making  special  materials  or 
techniques  for  individual  management. 
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I.   SERVICE 


A.   LIBRARY  RELATED  SERVICES 


SEPTEMBER  1,  1968  -  AUGUST  31,  1969 


SEPTEMBER  1968 


*1.   Acquisition  -  Approximate  Niimber 
Written  Documents. 

Disability  Areas : 

Visually  Handicapped     13 

Mentally  Retarded 


528 


Emotionally  Disturbed 


Neurologically  Impaired     65 

Speech  Impaired     84 

Gifted      4 

Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing    ip 

Miscellaneous  Special 
Education     56 

Other 


Instructional  Aids 


85 


Total  Cost: 
Approximately  $10,876. 32 


*Many  items  are  applicable  for  more 
than  one  disability  area. 


Continue  purchasing  both  written 
documents  and  instructional  aids 
which  will  be  available  for 
teachers  and  members  of  the 
"Network  of  Indiana  Teachers" 
for  Evaluation. 


A.   Place  written  documents  and 
instructional  aids  with 
"Network"  members  prior  to 
September  15,  1968. 


Replace  items  for  evaluation 
with  "Network"  members  after 
September  15,  1968  and  before 
September  30,  1968. 


Collect  and  compile  evalu- 
ations for  a  continuation 
of  the  "Evaluation  Institute" 
which  will  be  held  in  October, 
1968. 
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LIBRARY  RELATED  SERVICES 


SEPTEMBER  1,  1968  -  AUGUST  31,  1968 


SEPTEMBER,  1968 


2.   Continue  reproduction  of  the 
acquisition  lists  of  the 
"Regional"  IMC. 


Compile  a  categorical  listing 
of  written  documents  and 
instructional  aids  for  re- 
production and  dissemination 
to  special  education  personnel. 


Continue  to  manually  catalog, 
index,  and  shelve  instructional 
materials . 


Supplement  the  "Rotating  Displays" 
from  USOE/IMCHCY-MSU  with  "Instruc- 
tional Resource  Packages"  from  the 
State  IMC. 
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2.  Reproduce  the  annotated  bibliography 
for  the  following  disability  areas: 

A.  Educable  mentally  retarded 

B.  Trainable  mentally  retarded 
Responsibility:   McKinney  and  Coe 

3.  Reproduce  a  bibliographical  catalog 
for  dissemination  to  special  edu- 
cation personnel  in  the  areas  of: 

A.  Educable  mentally  retarded 

B.  Trainable  mentally  retarded 
Responsibility:   McKinney  and  Coe 

4.  (A)   Catalog  materials  according  to: 

A.  Disability 

B.  Curricular  Area 

C.  Grade  Level 

D .  Type 

Responsibility:   McKinney 

(B)   Index  and  shelve  written 

documents  and  instructional 
aids . 

Responsibility:   Coe 

5.  The  Regional  Consultants,  through 
pre-school  meeting,  teachers  and 
administrators  conferences,  will 
ascertain  the  types  of  materials  in 
which  each  area  is  interested. 

A.  The  Instructional  Resource 
Packages  will  be  placed  in 
each  region  for  a  limited 
period  of  time . 

B.  Each  package  will  include 
back-up  materials. 

C.  The  packages  will  be  moved  and 
rotated  on  a  predetermined  date. 

Responsibility:   Robertson   Bliton 

Sommers     McKinney 
Lewis 


B.  FIELD  SERVICES 


SEPTEMBER  1,  1968  -  AUGUST  31,  1969 


SEPTEMBER,  1968 


Schedule  regional  orientation  and 
demonstration  of  instructional 
materials  which  will  involve  the 
following  personnel: 

A.  Mr.  Leslie  Brinegar;  Director, 
Division  of  Special  Education 

B.  Regional  Consultant 

C.  Resource  Personnel 


D. 


IMC  Field  Consultants 


2.  Materials  Reproduction 

Coordinate  the  activities  with  the 
Pendleton  Reformatory  Braille  and 
Large-Print  services  for  control  of 
reproduction  quality. 

3.  Continue  materials  demonstrations, 
speaking  engagements  and  other  re- 
lated activities  in  order  to  better 
promote  the  services  which  are  pro- 
vided cooperatively  through  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  USOE/IMCHCY-MSU. 

4.  Disseminate  information  concerning 
the  RIMC  and  State  Center. 


Coordinate  with  staff  of  Division  of 
Special  Education  development  of 
the  Teacher-Consultant  Advisory 
Group . 


(A)  Northern  Region 

South  Bend,  Indiana 
September  16,  1968 

Responsibility:   Mr.  Robert  Robertson 

(B)  Southeastern  Region 

Clarksville,  Indiana 
September  23,  1968 

Responsibility:   Mr.  Gilbert  Bliton 

Develop  a  set  of  standard  forms  for 
channeling  of  requests,  reproduction 
and,  finally,  returning  the  finished 
product  to  school  corporations  on 
schedule. 


3.   Schedule  as  many  activities  as 
time  will  permit. 


Dissemination  of  information  will 
be  through : 

A.  Question  -  Answer  Brochure 

B.  "Whats  New" 

C.  Indiana  Department  of  Public 
Instruction ' s  "Communicator . " 

Identification  and  appointment  of 
appropriate  personnel  in  local  schools. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Lansing,  Michigan 

DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
THE  CURRICULUM  RESOURCE  CONSULTANT  PROGRAM  IN  MICHIGAN 

I .  BACKGROUND 

The  development  of  Curriculum  Resource  Consultant  program  began  with  a 
conference  on  September  12,  1968.   At  that  time,  superintendents  were  requested 
to  submit  the  name  of  that  individual  in  their  district  who  was  responsible  for 
or  concerned  with  special  education  curricula.   These  people  were  invited  to 
attend  the  organizational  conference.  Over  300  were  in  attendance.  The  conference 
consisted  of  small  group  meetings  at  which  the  participants  indicated  their  concerns 
and  the  need  of  their  area  for  a  special  education  curriculum  resource  consultant. 

The  original  list  of  300  was  divided  by  geographical  area  and  groups  of  50 
(from  six  regions)  were  invited  to  attend  a  one-day  production  workshop  at  the 
Instructional  Materials  Center  for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth.  The  average 
attendance  was  about  30  persons. 

A  second  conference  was  held  February  21,  1969,  at  which  time  the  concepts 
of  how  to  he   a  cotisul  f  aiit  were  discussed  .md  the  five  basic  curriculira  goals  were 
presented  to  jpproximatel\  137  persons. 

In  April,  1969,  a  meeting  of  Title  II  center  directors  was  held  at  the  Instruc- 
tional Materials  Center  with  emphasis  on  their  role  and  responsibilities  in  special 
education  as  well  as  the  role  of  the  curriculum  resource  consultant  as  related  to 
an  existing  Title  II  center. 

A  Public  Law  85-926  workshop  was  held  from  June  16  through  June  20,  1969,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Donald  Burke  for  47  persons  who  expect/hdpe  to  be  Curriculum 
Resource  Consultants  in  their  areas  at  some  near  future  date.   These  individuals 
and  their  immediate  superiors  were  invited  to  an  evaluation  meeting  in  September, 
1969.   At  this  all  day  meeting  suggestions  and  concerns  were  advanced  by  the  partici 
pants  as  to  the  specific  role  of  and  specific  requirements  for  Curriculum  Resource 
Consultants.   (These  suggestions  were  taped  and  distributed  to  the  guideline  com- 
mittee.) 

Final  steps  for  the  establishment  of  the  curriculum  resource  consultant  guide- 
lines were  developed  by  a  committee  in  late  1969  (copy  attached)  and  a  Public  Law 
85-926  institute  has  been  proposed  for  30  selected  persons  with  the  emphasis  on 
special  education  curriculum  and  the  art  of  consulting.   This  institute  is  sched- 
uled for  June  15-19,  1970,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  Blackman. 

II.  PRESENT 

The  state  Curriculum  Resource  Consultant  has  been  providing  in-service  work- 
shops for  both  local  and  intermediate  school  districts.  These  in-service  presenta- 
tions have  included  basic  goals  in  curriculum,  materials  needed,  their  uses,  speci- 
fic academic  areas  (such  as  what  and  how  to  teach  social  studies)  meaningful -pro- 
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ductive  .rafts  and  self-evaluation  of  programs  to  some  extent.   Forty-six  of 
these  meetings  were  held  during  the  1968-69  school  year  with  approximately  1,600 
attending.   About  15  have  been  held  this  fall  with  approximately  250  attending. 
Eighteen  additional  workshops  on  various  topics  are  scheduled  during  the  first 
two  or  three  months  of  1970.   It  is  expected  that  the  future  Curriculum  Resource 
lonsultants  would  perform  this  service  in  tlieir  own  areas. 

III.   FUTURE  OF  C.R.C.  PROGRAM 

It  is  expected  that  a  Special  Education  Curriculum  Resource  Consultant  will 
be  reimbursed  for  each  regional  district  as  the  state  is  organized  into  regions. 
The  need  of  a  person  knowledgeable  of  the  area  and  the  children  is  clearly  indicated. 
In  addition  it  is  hoped  that  local  districts  may  wish  to  hire  a  curriculum  resource 
consultant  for  the  development  of  their  local  special  education  curriculum  and 
materials . 


i 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Lansing ,  Michigan 

DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM  AND  MEDIA  CONSULTANT 

In  June  of  1967  when  the  Division  of  Special  Education  was  established, 
a  re-assignment  of  personnel  and  emphasis  on  designated  problems  in  a  specific 
area  of  special  education  took  place. 

One  of  the  new  areas  to  be  focused  upon  was  the  problem  of  curriculum  and 
media.   This  position  was  established  on  certain  premises.   (a)  Curriculum 
improvement  must  come  from  within  the  district.   Local  leaders  must  be  developed. 

(b)  Media  must  be  within  reach  of  the  teachers  or  it  will  not  be  used.   This 
implies  local  media  experts  must  be  trained  and  developed  for  local  centers. 

(c)  Michigan  is  moving  rapidly  toward  regionalization.   These  services  should  be 
at  a  regional  service  level.   (d)  This  network  would  be  tied  in  with  a  coordinated 
regional,  state  department  and  university  operation. 

The  state  department  has  invested  approximately  $26,000  a  year  establishing 
a  curriculum-media  consultant  position  in  its  efforts  to  stimulate,  train  and 
develop  interest  and  personnel  across  the  State  of  Michigan  (activities  on  sheet 
attached) . 

Michigan  h,i5  had  t)i  a  lumiber  of  yt>ars  written  within  the  school  aid  package 
each  year  a  clause  for  reimbursing  "other  professional  personnel".   This  operated 
at  the  same  reimbursement  pattern  as  special  education  teachers.   All  criteria 
and  requirements  for  qualifying  media  personnel  for  reimbursement  has  been 
established  and  agreed  upon  for  the  1970-71  school  year^ 

At  present  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  our  future  reimbursement  pattern 
as  the  Legislature  has  just  crossed  out  our  other  professional  personnel  clause 
in  an  effort  to  pay  off  on  formula  as  projected  in  the  1970-7J  state  school  budget. 

In  spite  of  the  temporary  set  back  on  financing  local  media  personnel  by 
special  education,  it  is  interesting  to  notethat  the  Governor's  Educational  Reform 
Commission  recommended  the  establishing  and  financing  of  regional  media  centers. 

As  we  continue  to  move  forward  in  this  area  of  operation,  we  in  the  Department 
feel  confident  these  centers  will  be  financed  for  both  media  and  personnel.  Michi- 
gan's Legislature  has  increased  special  education  categorical  aid  from  $30  million 
to  $56  million  or  an  83°„  increase  in  a  period  of  two  years.   Surely  with  the 
Governor's  Educational  (.Commission  recommending  100%  payment  of  cost  in  some  areas 
of  special  education  by  the  State,  the  Legislature's  move  to  increase  finance  by 
85%,  we  can  feel  that  a  coni;iiitment  has  been  made  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children.   Education  is  more  than  teachers,  it  includes  the  proper  tools  and  hard- 
ware.  The  Division  will  continue  to  move  forward  in  the  curriculum  and  media  area 
of  special  education. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Lansing,  Michigan 

DIVISION  OF  SPECIiU  EDUCATION 


REGIONAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CENTER  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH  SERVICES  FOR  MICHIGAN  TEACHERS 


The  Division  of  Special  Education  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education 
has  worked  closely  with  the  Regional  Instructional  Materials  Center  for  Handi- 
capped Children  and  youth  at  Michigan  State  University.  We  firmly  believe 
there  is  a  need  for  centers  of  this  type.  We  also  through  experience  believe 
the  functions  of  such  a  center  should  be  centered  on  the  following  areas  of 
operation: 

1.  Evaluation  of  commercial  materials  using  practioners  in  classroom  setting 
as  members  of  the  evaluating  team.  Dissemination  of  resultant  documentat 
either  upon  request  or  by  regular  publication. 

2.  Continuation  of  Regional  Instructional  Materials  Center  for  Handicapped 
Children  and  Youth  as  depository  for  materials  to  be  loaned  to  and  utiliz 
by  interested  persons. 

3.  Continuation  of  evaluation  of  submitted  teacher  designed  materials  and/or 
ideas  with  specific  recommendations  and  referrals  to  commercial  companies 
when  appropriate. 

4.  Retrieval  by  computer  of  answers  to  submitted  questions  with  updating  of 
tape  approximately  each  yearly  quarter  with  new  relevant  information. 
Such  computer  service  to  eventually  become  a  part  of  a  nation-wide 
network.   Evaluation  of  abstracted  materials  should  be  included. 

5.  Co-operative  inservice  with  Michigan  Department  of  Education  for  Curricu 
Resource  Consultant's  on  various  aspects  of  materials,  techniques  and 

dessemination  of  information. 

Michigan  is  committed  to  state  support  of  regional  media  centeis  and  if  the 
above  services  were  available  to  our  regional  centers,  coordinated  by  state 
department  and  university  staff,   the  department  is  sure  the  handicapped  children 
of  Michigan  would  not  be  neglected  for  lack  of  proper  media  and  curriculum. 
It  is  also  our  feeling  that  such  a  center  will  assist  in  maintaining  high 
standards  for  regional  Curriculum  Resource  Consultants. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Laofllng,  Mlchlgaa 

DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  RESOURCE  CONSULTANT  GUIDELINES 
QuallflcaClous  and  Responsibilities 

These  guidelines  were  developed  by  a  coooilCCee  of  special  educatloc  professors, 
special  education  directors,  consultants,  teachers  and  media  personnel.  They 
are  submitted  as  mlninmm  requlremeuts  aud  respooslbilitles  for  the  person  hired 
as  a  Curriculum  Resource  Consultant.   The  person  who  fulfills  the  following 
qualifications  and  is  reconrjiended  by  tlr^e  hiring  intenoediate  or  first  daas 
district  and  is  approved  by  the  Superiatendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be 
relisbursed  under  the  category  of  "other  professional  personnel". 

Qualifications  -  See  attf^ed  sheet . 
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QUALIFICATIONS 

1.  Must  have  full  approval  in  one  or  more  areas  of  special  education  with  three 
years  of  successful,  special  educatloa  classroom  experieoce. 

2.  Twelve  semester  graduate  hours  distributed  to  insure  competency  In  the  following 
areas: 

Structure  and  planning  of  curriculum 

Media 

Graphic  production 

Audio-visual  instruction 

Acquisition,  categorizing  and  distribution  of  materials 


SUGGESTED  RESPONSIBILITIES  OP  C.R.C. 

The  Curriculum  Resource  Consultant  shall  provide: 

1.  Consultation  with  teacUers  and  other  professional  personixel.  The  Curriculum 
Resource  Consultanr  v.'iil  interpret  new  knowledge,  skills,  and  competencias 
in  curriculum  and  r«<H>ui'ces  to  regioui:!  personnel. 

2.  Selection,  procurement  end  dispensation  of  materials. 

a.  Should  be  knowledgeal le  Ic  areas  of  soft  and  hard  ward. 

b.  Assist  teachers  und  sihool  districts  in  selection  of  materials 
and  equipment . 

3.  In-service 

a.  Provide  orientation  programs  so  teachers  will  be  knowledgeable  about 
the  Curriculum  Resource  Consultant  and  other  resources  available.. 

b.  Develop  and  present  production'  end  demonstration  workshops. 

c.  Provide  disseitilnation  of  infonaatiun. 

d.  Assist  in  the  c'.^volopaient  of  mt-.t'-cl^ila   and  equipment. 

4.  Evaluation 

a.  Materials 

b.  Methods 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Lansing,  Michigan 

DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


SUGGESTED  PROCESS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

AREA  LEARNING  CENTERS  FOR 

HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


In  so  far  as  possible,  existing  qualified  centers  would  be  used  as 
a  base  for  incorporating  Curriculum  Resource  Consultants  and  more 
specific  materials  for  special  education.   There  are  approximately 
35  such  centers  in  Michigan  which  have  been  funded  under  Title  II 
or  Title  III  (See  attached  map) . 

Curriculum  Resource  Consultants  who  meet  state  requirements  would 
be  hired  by  an  intermediate  school  district  or  Class  A  district. 
They  would  be  a  member  of  the  instructional  material  center  staff, 
working  in  conjunction  with  others  to  provide  services  as  stipulated 
in  the  guidelines. 

It  is  expected  that  this  position  would  be  reimbursable  and  that 
funds  would  be  available  for  materials  for  it. 
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Title  II  Intermediate  School  District  Instructional  Materials 
Center  Plan  and  Materials  from  a  Training  Conference 
FOR  Title  II  IH  Specialists 
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APPLICATION  rOR  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCg 
UNDERTrrLEIIOr  PL  87-10 


A  PROPOSAL 
FOR  THc  D£VELOP.M£NT  Of-  A 
MODEL  REGIONAL 
SPSCIAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES  AND  MATERIALS  CENTER 

GRANT  REOUESTlDj   ^40,000 


Syb.TiittaJ  jointly  by: 

Jackson  County  tntermodirat^  School  District 
Jcckson^  MJchJijcn 
LyloA.  Torrant,  Super intanJant 

HHIsdlol*  County  Intcrtr.ddfctA  Cchoot  DUtrlcf 

Hill uia la,  tA'. ch ! jjoa 

Le«  Lonsbarry,  Sup>3rlntondent 


Novembor  1,  V)66 
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7)  CoOj.-;.uIivo  ^^rrorts  with  noJG^ivXW ^'.g  counilos  to  icvdop  tSo  matlTO Js  of  nSorinc 
*.^u»,;".->unt,  .T.cIwtrSoU,  on-!  firjov.'-hov/ . 
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Depcrtmsnt  of  EducaHoo 
Stoto  Lhror/ 

TUU  II,  £SEA 
(Form  -  C) 

District  IntontTo  Parflcipota  inSoecicI    trjtructtoixsi  Motorio'* Ceritof  Gran) 

Na.Ti^tof  Oiitrlctxi  Jcckson  County  lntj>rrn£>ilcta  ScSool  DUrlct 

County  Bvildinuf  3! 2  SoutS  Jmkian  Str«Mt 
Jccicsc»n,  Mfc'nJjfln  4?20i 
Tolepf^onot  7^:7-035 i> 

Killv^ala  Coynt/  IntarmoJioto  ScKooS  District 

347  Besk  i^oaJ 

HilkdaJo,  MicSiJcan  4'>'242 

Titiophono:   437-332* 

S;>ocic;f  clvKratlcn  5t"3i?  tr.cj-.bors,  chilifwj  ;n  5pi»c!ol  a  fucction,  oni  f'^fonJs 
of  ih'iZ'y  chii'.'rcn  !n  ths  I'lublic  ot'.J  non-pul;l;c  scl-.O'^lt  o?  Jcu!;j3.t  crsH  Mi'dsiaU 
co'.snVics  frava  ccccss  to  thosa  i.-.-ituriais.   Vi.t/  c»>o  Ciio  cvoilcbia  Jo  rcjjicr 
cicsfHTcon  tocc'icrs  v,ho  csro  v.ofkir.o  wiin  slow  »6Gr«.wi5  crJ  ur.'J*rrc!^!cv-:9. 
V.'or'-.sI>op';  end  trz'nin^  sessions  will  bo  ciQcu'iZe^^  co-i;;;'jrativoly  wiih  '.ha 
.Vi!chi;;<;n  Stcto  Librory  consu'tcnts  «">.•}  */.  cli'^n  5'cte  UnivursiJ-y  to  cc^Vv'oint 
wsrs  v/itn  ths  cvQ'ir?bio  mctariolt,  t'.vd  verier/  of  aj.pl icot^TS  poii:l>i«,  end 
wJiot  rejicrch  hcs  shown  rolotivo  to  im'a  viio, 

Tho  C&nt::r  now  houses  tho  roi lowing  ^noro!  CiossificoVions  of  nvstor'cti: 

1)  C\azvcorn  rofcrenco  end  instructional  Uixi  malot'ia\%  gocrod  to  t!ie  ipoc'ial 
nos's  of  tSo  chibVon. 

2)  S$!ict!vo  motrrlcls  to  ca'st  porcn^s  to  'ooiior  un.Iorstand  t'.ia  hcn.Jicapf/ng 
con-ilt'orw  of  i'AoW  chli  :'^-an  In  or^'Sf  thot  thoy  o.-J  tha  schools  r;c/  plon 
ei^ccssFuiiy  for  tho  chii.iron's  pr«sont  orvJ  future  neoJa. 

3}     A  profass'onoi  raforonco  iibrory  for  t^iccSiiars  of  i>andicoppdd  ch'.lf.'sn  ond 
yowth.   ■ 
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ci;cu:3  Cii"  c^;It'-.-ci  ..io;,;ivct:on  »•  hjnS.cap-An,^  conJitians,  Kcvo  not  K5J 
thiss  ;».7irijncc'S  v/.,icn  pfoivJJa  ihd  c.rportvnJJy  or  back<jroond  con Jiliort'ng 

5)     A  rsJjribwtiSrt  cc-r.tsr  for  instrucHonx-.)  ratcricls  ii'om  wnlch  s^icJal  ec'vxroyion 
clc:vc>a:iT  tcc-cKirs  mcy  drew  to  raiiii-irca  clos-ooa  tioc'.-iins  unI^i  or  frojocts. 

i)     A  liw.-csy  v/'itcS  hoijssa  5;>3ck;t'-;2:!  f.-r.-tcriols  to  noat  sp-icific  ttu^ianVi'  naeoj, 
/cr  c;-."r.T;v!o/  this  'ri;:!u;Ja4  3  rcn3-.j;cr'&r.  ^:r;Jtl  *c.t  pcrcc/'tt'cily  ^!».:.blo^ 
cltiicifin,  watffirbis  to  r.a'si  in  vocc/ior.sS  c&jr.ij'.lrg  a:::i  T'::CTiii.i'iono\ 
olsinnlns/  ipocioliiii  maltriclx  for  {'ncs  visually  onJ  audi < tor ily  bGnJ;caj>.'iod, 
c.'c. 

7)     A  coQf.ir.c!Uj.Ti  of ;:  cVcf  ;als  io  Cii'.ii  iaacncn  of  undarachlavcrj  or  slow  !&crr,or9 
In  JKo  t2-'J.cr  c!T::rocir.-., 

Th5'*  t^7vlo:i  (ft  naw  av3'ir.c!c.  Jo  cp.vjwir.vu^-ly  5,000  pvib'Ic  end  non-ixbllc  jJn^'inh 
w'rto  cffo  C!jrrc<r:i]/  receiving  so-is  fo-r-n  of  cr-ocIoJ  c^  ii-cclrion  s<-Tvica  in  J'.io  bi-cacn{y 
orca,  Vuo  no  ji  -,3  rccoir-incJ  for  iwilToCfic-ri'-.l  (r-aiinch  cr.i  I'.'orrry  bc>c>'-.s  frr.cst  will 
«i.;ro?  Sha  t.f;iC;:ri!  c:.';;-!  ".nJivr^jcl  n:»>;--'&  of  cil  y.wn--i:rt  cnH  it  Ij  ir,;cn!c;:1  to  r.i^^.n 
Si.T.'.lsyr  tuvicci  cvc:il:u':,ii  70  ora  tt-'ij(t:or.oi  C5,  JjiJ  »:u-Jwni5  c-.'J  lAalr  t.;':xi)tT5  !n 
Jhs  Rior  f'jtc?^,  cs  vvoil  C.5  C'/-:;'*??:;;  Pn3*  of  corr.mu;'jk.-::?ion  vifS  Incirucriruil 
rivoJrj-.'cls  Cirl.  /i  in  ij.VvVji.^^ia;;  crcii.    liowiv^f,  b^^'crj  r,-.ovi.~j  ir.  t'v'i  ''lincfonf 
V/lri*  f';*s  Q;'j.".t  wt-  v.oui.!  cor.Mnoc  :isvoSo,'»r.3  a  .•■'.j.^:t  r'.'j'v-)"..::!  ;;;:::''-.l  o-!t;Cwii.jr> 
Rirv'ctv;  ;:^;-  '  ••  rl  ::;:::>  c-nt-.:^;-  b/  cor.ccnJrcti,':^  en  :^c/Glo..ri.-jj  !:uf;.i;iir  t;-.& 
i'-s».'> ■■'•;. :^  c. .". ..".. 

])     £.j:;:'cie)'.x-.^  "v.- ^o,'!c' J  ici  &.\-'r,*j;ii.j  ccnti.'^u'r.j  'r.^a'.iooJuol  yTOwtS  of  Ivcndr- 
cti.v^c!  c!'.Ii.'.-3n  tIvc'-.-^.S  cJl  ;vo  let :;"..: i  f.^  l^jarrt^nj. 

^     ^*ii!'i>.!j  cf  iJ'CCjninsJincj  rnforMCitlcn  ti  pcrar.tj  rojcxilnj  manta!  rotarJatloo, 
cozii-.-:iiSf  visual  pro^idr.ts,  oriiotiooui  prob!or,;s,  C9fcbroi  pcileo/,  i,>3Qch 
c<-;^'ik:r3,  etc. 

3)  Soyrca  .'..airiylcla  In  iUs  araa  of  vocrt'cn::!  picn.i'n^  for  tl'vo  honciicopp-aJ. 

4)  Thri>'>;,f.  cv'.  :^  ftrJlnij,  s.-ocial;:;.-::'  f:.;i.*,->ir::r.t  for  lean,  i.4.  b,-oiilc»  wrltors, 
ic.'v,o  ;-.rV;*  f/;;o'.  ritcs-j,  Oi...''*or/ trciVi;.";,  ur.ti-s,  io'v  vision  a'-s,  Scaii^ciaja 
d3v<jSo,.';:crit  c;ju(pr/.crft,  pc^-^-t-wTnlii^  Javlcos,  ate. 

5)  Pj-0i?45'i'i«,rt3i  ri;ofarvc2  I'bro?/  conccntrclir.rj  on  iov;?fU3ls  cnJ  otHor   pwbliihoi 
rncto^'jals  for  spoclallsts  dealing  with  tKirii^IcoppeJ  youth, 
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3. 

A)     «ViIcri>-ftlr.na4  notccicls,  such  o»  tho*s  ho>j»id  !n  th^a  Litxor/  of  Conrir;sa. 

2.    Vvh-':r  -i-rn  :':,  y.r;  ^r/a  fof  {^^l^^;  ttK-)rt?3n  cf  r  3toi-1r?5  for  {!-.3  Cfs./.ir? 

S.-Kjc'.'.'c  t.!;r.t;f!C?t!orj  of  t-o  ira.oriols  p.ao^aH  v/Sli  ba  ("f'-i  b/  I'va  s-jcc'ct! 
oit'CCi.:;'!  ;«  tS.i  tv-c  cc-iTJias  (n-.'.T':^c-rirf^:?  o-'-^o'Kl.rnfc!/  ?.5u).   T!..r/  vliS  b« 
cr.s';'3  !  b-/  st-.:'^  cr'/  Soccl  sc.h<r)l  <4'7,tr'ct  '.ihrrrlonR,  -'"rectors  of  b-'-^I,-^) 
o.k-C'jU'j.i,  f.";i'o-vIs.vci  a.'^jr.iailoJs,  apf^rfl-.ric?*  univ?:Tsi?y  cont;u!t-;\!'i,  cnH 
v.'>i!-;  ;;■: ,-.••: .>r;/j.:i  tVor.-.  t'v.- 1  'ni^od  Stntus  0?fic«  of  £  'ucation  crojoct  IoccJ'j:^  oI 
Michti;Kn  S^ahi  l.'n'viriif/, 

)n  •■"'■?('!?«  to  tlio  6/ecIcl  s-JucnHon  fl«rfiCtr,rR  ocquairHng  teacli^rs  vj'.l'o  Jha 

V'hicl.  crJ  dc^rc'Sio  nrr!  avatlobla,  we  plen  to  nwka  i;jo  of  a  tn»:I'<»-r.-.obil«  cu  a 
<iari-x..-.;rrcj3'lgn  vchiclo  to: 

i)     Ac-]«c!nt  tjcch^rj  «nJ  :v:r'~*fit»  w'rt-j  tha  Jaf^J  «ncfeffoU  ovoilcblo. 

;^     Oan^OfiStrcsJa  a^plicctiora  of  $;^jec'al  f7io?'5r1ch  throujH  lo-iervJca  ojt;-«rlonce» 

4)  C•^c.^3  c  !.lii!jnc-l  »n'..oro3t  'n  t^'s  isro'v^t  c^i  Thereby  oovoloo  n  iar  o? 
JvKt;^:::!?  ba:2!J  on  Hta  noalt  os  r<5»*Oivvr)c;n^sKl  by  toocSer*  v-l^o  hffi/s  s/sclcl 

profj'ia.vi. 

5)  Aj;>.t  if,  tha  f:  rl  rl-to-.tirj^  of  tnctorlcih  to  dst-sfn'ro  Kov<>an"i!  if,  they  at 

rinot  r;-prcA'f»l  for  pt-rc^iciji  of  rrcisrtois  w')l  bs  rrwj.^-»  by  th^  s::.^^!^!  c'-.ico^lon 
.-jii'ac'r.f^  of  the  ^^v^  counJics  {CefJ:n'.T  ?,  ScSicJ'.y,  D.?;-.'uty  Su->jr»rH:>)'.-!c''.f, 
Spoc:ai  r;-'>;cn!;:;n,  JrcVwr,  Cov^>^/  fnt.?rr;E  ^'tr-fo  School  DLi-.-Ict;  D.-.v;-:!  S.^jcl, 
Oircc'-rr  o? :■";:: cioi  5:l'jcr;tlcr;,  Hilh-'nio  Cc-s-'nly  InfirwcJIcfj  Ccl-r>t!  ^-i^r.r.t} 
Da\'id  Prs'i'c;},  Dirissttor  of  5f>»ciol  C.:?ucr:ticfl,  JocU;sn  l.'nion  Sclrcl  O^^VI';}). 
An  c'-'-f  ^or/  fcocT-1  comrr'so'^  of  refrrn-^ntr.tr.'B*  fro"-!  bo^H  counS'it,  r^  -;  V.Jchjrjan 
Do^sr^.-'cr.r  n?  C-'.xi-^tlon,  tS*  Stetcs  L'brary,  arr'  tha  t.'r'to-?  Sfr.hij  Cr^c.^  of 
S'J.^ucoWori  ',<■%'.  :vcVr)r\'A  //.ir,jflc!8  Ccr^ter  f'jr  t?cr»dicrpi.'od  Chil'rarj  cr.-l  Yc>i;Jh  ct 
f/ ichj^an  SScfol'r.ivorsIty,  tp«cir:ll:::ini  in  library  ec'cnco,  insfructia^n-il^  on-i 
oudio-vIstJCi  r.nrerich^  wJU  o;jisf  fn  c'ov^ljif-ing  pfoc-»ii;r«3«  and  pollcien.   Tnow 
10  fcf  osTO^'n^  to  lorvo  In  thl>  copociSy  arot 
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4. 


Rob-j-i'  Du?.:,  Olrcictci'  oi  !ns?i-ucrli»nr.i  .'O.otiir'c'is  afid  7t»lo  I  Project  Zlrocior, 

,'/.;:;■/ ^Voi.'.'i,  L.A-ci-rcin,  HIIIvjcIj  Cor,!nortt>/ Sc'-ool* 

No:rr.cn  Tc>'br,  Co-irA,r,oic>r  c./  Sciono  ^nucnUoi-j  (in  cKcr^a  of  U';iij'uct5a-/nj 

CIcif  Sci-:;,'.j!it,  j'tTJiC'icr^  jocknon  I'vl^V.c  Li'nJfQTy 

3u.lcc'c  S!:r-.'3i.*oiv  Liafofiar.,  Jo-kioa  Cojfiiy  Ltbftiry 

Lou  Alo;*c.5^  Dh'ocvof/  Unitij  J  Slsiwi  Ciwco  o?  u  JucaKo^r*  Jnj'.ructic.vsJ  /vioiiria'* 

Cirifcr  iot  HGnJicap;-oJ  CiiiJorcn  di  Youf)i  of  A/Uc'iiijc;,-*  Sta?^  L'nivc-jit/ 

Denis*  VcK-ic;!..n:ii,  .  i&lJ  Otj-scSof,  Unirad  Siclrcs  Cfrico  o»  cJt>caf!or,  in&tructlornol 
/.'Vot^ricia  Cor.j6.*  fof  »*orr;iic«p->i>:{  Chll  Iron  ond  YouVln  ot  Michigan 
S;c.!'oUnWw8iyy 

Porr.;-«»^8  will  bti  (■%-•.•'!.'  bv  cwich  J«it.>fA'.-^' •';-.•?-*  !>'>^:}  o?  C'kjcr:5':o«  ar<<{  ih^',3  mcfoilols 
w:ii  bacc"2  th,;  zrj;-<irT/  cf  t'v>  tw«k  •r*<v'-r!?  ''k^Vi^  <«;$'fr!C)r»  wfio  wiii  cfoiU  i'.id  Contar 
to  f«:'nfo)n  rV'iitof  ii-vji-.tory  an^  fiiwricicii  ctcounirt^o. 


Tr.'v  "".'icr  r'!'*,  sniibilHy  of  i'.nt>  r-*i^"«  v.'<il  (3«  hi  iTsa^nJoin  contoct  vliU  tl-io 
.*■  (C.S*"-.n  St's-i.2  Lrtayr-*^',  :he  /yV,c>.)i~'.:rt  Stcta  Univcrrjity  iminjCiioncJ!  Mctoflals 
Cir.'.H-  ici   l-icK'iicavp'.sJ  Cl-.(lJi<..a  c:*.  J  \'v!jV!"i,  or;-!  iocol  librcriri-.s  05  o  (ru3cr» 
o?  cov -'.-•;;  iivv  ^'■'•^  cfjoris  oJ  Kv.';ch  c^^^ncy  os  5*  rulotas  io  naat'n^  Jli*  nas-ia 
of  ch<i-T2"i  wij-:-.  spocic:)  e-rucciiOiV);  prib.!3:ns» 

-r .•>.;/. >i.Ji  i'.'i  coy "i -if •..'.i 0.1  with  rv'Tu5-/^.vi';vc+  i;»i'  :.■«  LniiiJ  SiCwi  C.'i'icu  of 
UTSyc^.So.i  Inafrvctional  f/ororiols  Ccn;  —  for  •■?an'.';ca;>i>3.-5  Chil'Jren  ani 
Yo-jSH  ci"  .'/•  ICiiVjan  SlaJci  l.'nivwiify  to  ojsura  moitlmum  use  of  snaterfais  ond 
«Kixi"iufyj  bsfvafih  to  tho  child. 
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5. 


2i    r{-.-' -T,.  .•-% 


I     ■  I        ir         II     I    I    I        -I         I 

Nciio  or  t!..:  :'<  .T  ,.!.v.-<;i>;J  tor  tKo  Cfiiiii-r  '.avi  bcsn  oiiic'oW-/  hi'r^J  lO  till 
;x3:..'j-ono  i'-cIIj  '  iur  w/  this  pro;:jcal.   TI-o  i/'^c'.ci  c«lucGoCrt  i.V-irucijo-.'i  /natafiols 
Ci.>i/..  r  'i  ,  .•jir!--;;rf5'J  joinil/  b/  thiS  Joc'%'.;>i^  Co'Jrtiy  Ir.tOtT.uiiala  Sci-.ioi  Cfi'ics  end 

cw !■:•:»  'n  -jcr-'i  oil^O'J  is  tncj  rcsf-o/ii'-bii.ty  iii  one  of  il.c  $,;aclni  o  'i;ic::i-3n  <I.vIi!or. 
ts:c.7''-srI.;J.  L',.:of»  racr'^-Cit,  rar^fcncj  ti;<cJ4cr5i  ;.-»strixtionol  niot^'i':-!-;  cs-^^  ^cviJo-.J 
IoCmH/  by  consoitcnh  on  tK«  sicif  otrtd  by  w';rocV  cwsiiing. 


5.     0».'t!;n3  r*,aM  h/  »?io  p'r/jlcgj  rccii-iK-nu  tat  tn'a  C^r.i-yr. 

At  ti  J  [-fci^jn?  i'r:v2  jhis  Ccntsr  i»  Iccnhj-I  cs  ci  fcrt  of  tlia  Milis.ioJa  Ccvrify 
Jn7c:r'.".>.jic.t3  Sc'c-ol  Dbivlct  ovi:ic.3  buii  .l.".'.'^,  WUi-wn  tl-.o  naxJ  few  vvcsl'is  ♦!•.« 
Jix'::on  Cown^/  Cc'-..">yi  C  rfiCQ  will  bs  ivcvIr.T  '.-ii  r-<f->  o-'vrr.'i-c  fii-cijivfis,  ct 
vvittoii  lirrs  .TS-i  "fnii  will  bi  KouS'iJ  ihcro  rUri.    Ti.O  o-voJicr-  t-oois';  vv.'i!  bj  Ui2:' 
c:';.';;::.rir;vT.h;lly  L^v.rln:y  t!:ij  ici'.'joi  year  So  c::::«:fiv;!;i  il'j  v;."i'gctiv.;n^ii  o;  ri^'is  r.cthod 
of  .4"0V)slnj  c'i  'ri-scfvica  "cr.chor  folrti '  c*  v.-wU  cs  o  cscc.'ss.ot  dis.vicr/iri^.  cni 
fiii'.r'I^oriirj  iitSiroct'witvjS  r.;aJjrioij.    Shouli  H*i  Title  iii  planning'  f^-rrnt  io  c?C'y;!o;> 
c  Pi'uf'wi'cr.a:  Crov  tli  C-^rjlvS"  ua  c.,rov .•-■',  '.':.'i  ft.'nJIn^  vvou'iJ  ba  usvj'!  ;o  ;"'in.'>  tl>0 


Tha  Cosh:  to  ;:i:ov*  'a  ^jors-aina!  an!  ^Syjiccl  focilitlci  for  tri^s  prajrrrr*-,  v^i?i  ba  c'ricrad 
(^ntil  o  r:-.of<:»  C3;.if-!o;a  end  coinpro!iOti&U''i  c«irit<jr  it  In  o(>M'aiK'>n. 
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Hi 


&, 


dtS^.':bvS'io^.  of  fyii.ri;c*t:>n3l  rr,crsr"o!j  and  Juirar/  booVs. 


i-i^:v  -,  ycij  c  .:' T  :■■"'.■:.•  Tii''-.'  lUy  ?:^.f:,*  ,  Ct    rr.'/!  'in-:  f.TC-t-  of  cyc'-r:-!  erf,  "n;  *  c':-3va? 


Th'j  rth-jurit  is  irirr^fora  not  Jc;)jnc'::iiit  u;.onT^r!a  !!•  Uir.Js  or.d  ccn  b-'J  !'.-;p]5r.c.*.tod 

rscoiV'i  o;>;.rov;.i  (.v,Ariour.ccuijnf  '$  Jy^  Ncv.irrJiW  15,  I76i)  H>o  potential  of  t!-v9 
epcclcl  e  JucaMon  rnatcrtois  cantiir  wiSI  h^  ^raaHy  enhancod  end  tS\*  projoct 
consiJ^c6]y  bfoccianoj  in  &co,/0. 
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Ai  c  rp^fcJ  r^^::.-3  of  !♦»•  iovd  of  IA«c»kj«  of  tS»  Jcd:a>n  Counfy 
{,'.r:TTr.;..'!craC:'    .*  Ohitlct,  K«Jd  Sn  th«  Jeclaon  Cc^iV  Bo:i<nrt8  o» 
ttjio'wl^ '.*.;',....,  October  23,  '964,  »n«mi>«»»  p»t:ir>l  wer*   Wol»«r 
K,.*  ..'-wi.'-.,  VIra  rVc  .!Ji«»;  tyU  A  .  Tar.or*t,  S«c'*tary;  Sosnuttt 
LcSr-cft,  Trecsjror;  Tharon  T«llor  and  Poul  AAo»*«» .    Abt»n»-    Fr«d 

TK«  (oJlowing  reiol>i''0'     «'3*  ©''efftd  b;r  n»«-nDar  ''On\<jm\  L»Kmon  o^rf 
•t/pported  b^  rT«*mb«r  T^mty^  T«U*f  . 

HESOLVfO,  TKor  o  f«qoet'  b«  mrid*  .>fvl«f  Tlrte  ll 
o'  tK»  El«rr>«ntQf  y  <jr  rt  S^cc*  <lai  /  £  fk*cotiort  Act, 

b«   {TvOilC'e    'O     X' •■'       VJ«>i«   b,     oil    'n.»i^i»<V    0"<1 
pupilt 

TK«  mofio  car*  i*cl . 


Do»«d:    Of  'ok**   ?«•.      ' 
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At  o  fcj,  Jca-  fr.:;cJin3  of  »he  Boord  of  EdvxatJon  of  fh«  Hillniol* 

County  Intermodiote  School  Dith-ict,  K*ld  in    th«  offices  of  th«  HillKlalc 

County  Intormodiat*  School  District  on  October  1  2«   1966,  tt^e 

monb«n  pretont  w«re       Balph  Bach 

aeore«  Clark 
Carl  DavsoA 


TKa  following  resolution  wo>  off«r«»d  b/  member     Raacell  Mull 
ond  supported  by  m«mber     Carl  Davaon 

RESOLVED,  That  a  rvquott  b«  made  under  Tirlo  11 
of  th«  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Ac*, 
jointly  with  Jockaon  Coonty,  for  the  request  to 
complete  the  special  edocafion  librory  v*hich  will 
be  ovailoble  to  orvi  utoble  by  all  teochers  and 
pupils. 

The  motion  carried. 


^•Ltfc;  Loo.lic.'y,   t.-i'U>»ory 
Board  of  Educotion 
Hillvdalo  County  lnto»n>edio*e  S  ""^  ->'  0  »tricf 


Dcte*    Octobec    U   ,  1966. 
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MICHIGAN    STATE    UNIVERSITY    ia^t  ianswo  •  mickioan  4«.j» 

COLLSCI  or  EDUCATION   •  ULlCXiON   KAU. 

October  26,    1966  * 


Mr.  Loren  Flick 

Jackson  Intermediate  School  District 

Jackson  County  Building 

Jackson,  Michigan 

Dear  Mr.  Flick: 

The  USOE  Instructional  Material  Center  for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth  at 
Michigan  State  University  is  one  of  10  regional  centers  foriuing  a  network  to 
cooperate  with  and  provide  designated  services  to  local  schoo :  liistriccs  of 
the  region.   The  Jackson  County  and  Hillsdale  County  Int^rmediat.  School 
Districts  were  funded  last  year  as  the  only  Title  II  Inst  nic tlona.  Material 
and  In-Service  Training  Center  for  Handicapped  Children  and  "''outh  in  Michigan. 
Since  our  funding  as  a  Regional  IMC,  we  have  dev.  loped  Itasoi,  with  thin 
Bi-county  Center,  recognizing  that  cooperative  planning  will  pi  .  vi-nt  wasteful 
duplication  of  e'ffort  to  more  efficient  use  of  federal  funds.   In  rhls 
sense  local  centers  could  be  thought  of  as  cooperating  satellite  ciotfrs  of 
a  regional  instructional  materials  center. 

This  is  unique  development  in  Michigan  at  the  local  level.   We  hcjve  fror  the 
beginning  felt  that  resources  should  be  close  to  the  user  in  onlui  :o  m.ik.- 
an  effective  impact  on  the  education  of  handicapped  children  and  youtli.   We 
are  in  a  position  to  enhance  the  in-service  training  aspfct  of  the  bi-county 
proposal  and  to  supply  needed  field  testing  of  material  : or  handicapped 
children  and  youth.   Further,  our  computer-based  information  retrieval  system 
will  provide  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  hl-county   enter,  as  well  as 
others  in  the  region  with  a  rapid  serviof  rc-iardinp,  inrorm..  ion  about 
Instructional  material  and  material  usage. 

Enclosed  is  a  brochure*descrlbing  the  intent  and  services  whi.i  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Center  at  Jackson-Hillsdale  Intermediate  Scho>  '.  District. 

Sincerely, 

/y^\yiy     /^^J^/^x <.^^~^  *This   brochure  may   be    found    in 

;/^^'        ^  Appendix   B,    pp.    'ilb-Tb. 

Lou  Alonso,    Director 

Denlse   S.   VanAken,    Field   Director 

LA:mkg 
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MATERIALS   TRAINING  CONFERENCE 
for 
TITLE   II    INSTRUfTIONAL  MATERIALS 
SPECiAUSTS 


Room  238  Erlckson  VaH 
Octob>rr    ]0-li      1967 
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Title  II  InstrucUloaal  Material  Center  of 
Michigan  Iaterm«diate  School  Districts 


.'.ntermediate  School  District 

Wayne  County 
ace. 171-224-5585 


Director  of  Special  Education 

June  England 
301  City  County  Bldg, 
2  VJoodward  Avenue 
Detroit.  Michigan  i',8216 
ace, 171-965-2750 


IMC  Director 

George  Moffett 
acca71-CR  4-2600(39'> 
33030  Van  Born 
Waynes  Michigan 


Oakland  County 
ace.: 72-338-7211 


Hi  llfidale- Jackson 


Dr.  Paul  Thorns 

Oakland  Schools 

CaDjpus  Drive 

Oakland  County  Service  Center 

PontiaCj  Michigan  48053 

David  Stsele 

34-7  Beck  Road 

Hillsdale,   Michigan     49242 

ac/517-43/-3324 


Dr,   David  Wells 

ace. 172-335-4192(2-2) 

Can^us  Drive 

Pontiac,  Michigan  "^8053 


HarcSi  Mahler 
347  Beck  Road 
Hillsdale  Michigan  49242 
ac/517-437 -3324(4) 


Kent  County 


Casaiir  Schesky 

County  Bidgo 

221  South  Jackson  Stre.it 

Jackson,  Michigan     49201 

ac./517-737-C350 

Joe  Northeck 

49   B^irclay,   NoE. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49503 

ace.  174-'.:  56- 5334 


Mrs,  Hazel  Oehlevklng 
1023  East  Michigan 
Jackson,  Michigan 
ac/ 517" 787-0350 


Russel  Hornboker 

49  Barclay,  N.E, 

C4rand   Rapids.   Mich     ^9503 

ace,  17^/456- 5334 (3^) 


Muskt gon  County 


Calhfun  Count}' 


Robert  Gutshall 
County  Bldg. 
Muskegon,  Mich,   ^9440 
ac/616-726-4711 

Tracy  Stockman 
County  Bldg= 
Marshall,  Mich.  -i-goeS 
ac/616-781-5165 


Dale  fJibsoQ 
County  Bldgo 
tiuskegon,  Mich.  49'':-'9 
ac/ 616  726-4711(243) 

Doran  Osborne 
County  Bldg. 
Marshall,  Mich.  4908S 
^c/616-781-5165(?.l) 


0ttav?a  County 


Kenneth  Heuvelraan 
21  North  4th  Street 
Grand  Haven >  Mich.  49417 
ac/ 616  842-7640 


Kenneth  Burger 

21  Forth  4th  Street 

Grand  Havsn.  Mlchc  49417 

ac/616-842-7640(24- 


Washi  enaw  County 


Fred  Howland 

Intermediate  Schccl  Dist. 
130  South  Firsr  Street 
Ann  Arbor,  Mch,  48103 
ace. 173-665-8866 


Daniel  Blomquist 
130  South  First  Sti.eer 
Ann  Arbor  Wrh  iClOS 
ace, 173-665-8866(62) 
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IntermeJiafce  School  District 
Grand  Traverse 

Uj^per  Penninsula 


Berrien  County 


Branch  County 


Charlevoix-Enffiiet 


Ccor„  plus  Gladwin 
iClare) 


Gratiot  County 


Lenawse  County 


Director  of  Special  Education 

W=L.  Gilstoa,  Superintendent 
Room  3j  Court  House 
Traverse  City.  Mich«  49684 
3c/6l6-946''8920 

Superintendent 
42?  West  Ccllsge 
Marquette,  Ilicho  4988' 
ac/9"06-225-3556 


Walter  Wend 

505  Pleasant  Street 

St,  Joseph.,  Mcho  49085 

ac/616-983-5561 

Ray  Peake,  Superintendent 
66  South  Ho.iros  Street 
Coldwater,  -Jicho  49036 
ac/517-278-2655 


Charles  Robinson 
County  Bldgo 
Charlevoix,  1-lich-,  49720 
ac/616-547-5504 


Basil  Godbcld 
408  East  4th  Street 
Clare.   Mi.ch  = 
3C/517-386-2397 

Daniiil  Maho'iey 

204  South  Main  Street 

!5ox  3 

Ithica,  Micho   48847 

ac/ 517-875-4306 


George  Edison 
County  Bldg , 
Adrian,  Mi.cho   49221 
ac/313-265-?li9 


IMC  Director 

\ 

Mrs.  Muriel  Long        ! 
10680  Penninsula  Drive 
Traverse  City,  Mich, 49634 
ac/616- 947-4959 

Terry  Gibson 

Northern  Michigan  Univ, 

I.ee  Hall 

Marquette,  Mlch^  49885 

ac/906-225= 5811(2128) 

Don  Cameron 

505  Pleasant  Street 

St.  Joseph,  Mich.  49085 

ac/616-983-5561(4) 

Tliomas  Arch 
66  South  Monroe  Street 
Coldwater,  Mich.  49036 
ac/517-278-2655(afteraoon8 
only) 

Charles  Grosser,  Adtnia. 
Ass't, 
County  Bldg, 
Charlevoix.  Mich.  49720 
ac/ 616-547-6504 

-Jack  Raymond.  Consultant 
-f^OB  East  4th  Street 
Clare,  Mich. 
ac/517~386-2397 

Clyde  Benson 

204  South  Main  Street 

Box  3 

Ithica,  Mich.  48847 

ac/517-875-4306 

George  Gibbs 
Alma  Public  Schools 
Alma,  Mich. 
ac/517-463-3111 

George  Edison 
Sutton  Road 
Adrian,  Mich,  49221 
ac/313"263-9673 
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Intermediate  School  District 
M.icomb  County 

Monroe  County 


Montcalm  County 


Shiawassee  -  Clinton 


Director  of  Special  Education 

Drc  Orlando  Piroli 
4th  Floor  County  Bldg. 
Mt.  Clemens,  Micho  48043 
ac/3l3-468-0971 

Richard  Kaminska 
Special  Edo  Coord « 
110  East  First  Street 
Monroe,  Mich.  48161 
ac/313-242-5454 

Edna  Helms 
Special  Edo  Coord. 
105  East  Pine 
Stanton,  Mich.  48888 
ac/517-831-5550 

Carl  Bates 
Court  House  Annex 
Corunnaj  Mich.  48817 
ac/517-RI  3-3408 


George  Kallos 
166^  Maple 
St,  Johns,  Micho 
ac/517-224-2923 


IMC  Director 

Pierce  H.  McLeod 

10  Mullett  Street 

Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.  4804.3 

ac/313-468-0971 

Mrs.  Mary  Daume 
Monroe  County  Library 
37  South  Custer  Road 
Monroe,  Mich.   48161 
ac/313- 241-5277 

Mi6s  Margery  Eohe 
105  East  Pine 
Stanton,  Mich,  48888 
ac/517-831-5550 


Forest  Haven 
Court  House  Annex 
Corunna,  Mich.  48817 
ac/517-RI  3-3408 


48879 
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FUNCTION/iL  BASIC  RMDIMG 
Published  by  Stanwix  House 


General  Information 


Functional  Basic  Reading  is  a  new  series  of  readers  specifically  designed 
for  pupils  xiihose  reading  ages  are  significantly  below  their  C'lronologicai  and 
social  ages.   These  new  publications  -•••  designed  to  teach  reading  to  pupils  who 
are  mentally  retarded  or  slow  learning. 
Weeds  of   the  Special  Class  Pupil 

'^^   Functional  Basic  Reading  Series  differs  froia  conventional  readers  in 
three  important  respects:   (1)  in  the  rat=,  complexity,  and  repetition  with 
vjhich  the  vocabulary  and  f.he  reading  skills  ar^ci  viresented  in  a  controlled 
developmental  sequence;  (2)  in  thtf  racor.ciling  oi;  chronological,  social,  and 
mental  ages  because  of  the  affect  theet;  age  factors  impose  upon  the  learning 
ability  and  achievement  of  the  child  who  ie  retarded;  and  (3)  in  providing 
readers  for  ;uentaliy  retarded  children  vjho  function  at  oue  of  three  different 
tntellectual  levels. 
Basic  L}.ft:  geeds 

A  central  theme  in  ths  ai-ea  of  "soci.al  living"  is  incorporated  into  the 
stories  found  in  books  of  the  reading  series.   Tlie  following  object! vke;  of  this 
central  theme  are  amphaeized: 

1.  Learning  to  get  along  with  others. 

2.  Learning  to  keep  healthy  and  to  iivi;  safely. 

3.  Learning  the  wise  u.us  of  leisure  i-ijie. , 

4.  Learning  to  travel  and  aiove  jibout. 

5.  Learning  il.o  manage  personal  affairs. 
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6.  Learning  to  earn  a  living. 

7.  Learning  home  making  and  simple  money  management. 

8.  Learning  tht:  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen. 

These  objectives  are  stressed  by  presenting  then  as  integral  pares  of  the 
story  situations  with  the  intention  that  the  skillful  teacher  will  use  them 
as  an  added  advantagrf  to  be  gained  from  the  readi  ig  lessens. 
Successful  Accomplishment  Stressed 

The  child  who  is  retarded  may  readily  identify  himself  with  the  story 
content  of  each  book  in  the  series.   All  content  is  designee  to  providi:  strong 
motivation  and  a  high  interest  levsl .   The  ^«riting  style  provides  short,  dynamic 
sentences  of  siaipla  structure.   Paragraphs  are  also  short,  usually  presenting  a 
single  thought.   Eve^-y  story  is  written  from  a  specially  developed  vocabulary 
list.   Vocabulary  tntroduccion  is  controlled  and  presented  according  to  a 
specified  v2te  which  is  appropriate  to  the  iearninp,  ability  of  the  child  who  is 
aen<'«ily  tetarddd.   •■?ords  are  repsatec-  u-^ny  tiwjs  riore  in  the  individual  storiuf: 
thdP  the   usual  "Jord  repetition  associated  with  conventional  reeding;  .".eries. 
Parallel  P.eaders 

.ta  order  to  cupply  ecch   of  these  speclftl  pupils  vrith  i  textbook  of  the 
correct  reading  comprfchftn.<5inv>  and  also  have  that  book  utsif,ned  to  appeal  to  thu 
pupil  s  age:  groip,  it  was  found  necessary  to  prov;Lce  for  threi;  programs  of 
instruction,   i^hese  have  been  ciesignatiid  the  Median  I.Q.  70  Program,  the  Median 
I,Q,  63  Prcgrara,  and   thsr  Median  l.Q.  53  Prograui. 

In  younger  chi!.drsn,  the  diffei-ence  between  c;hronologlcal  Age  and  Mental 
Age  is  email.   But  as  they  grow  older,  tliis  difference  increases.   aenc«  only 
one  set  of  Reading  Readiness  materials  are  needed,  but  later  two  (  i.e.,  About 
King  L-2   arc  About  King  A-1),  i>nd  ^-ventu^lly  thrtf  (i.e.,  Sosasthing  New  AA-S, 
SoiTifcthinv:  ^ev?  A/>.-2,  t-.id  Something  New  AA-1)  versions  of  the  Sciisi  ticis  ar-i  des'.racli; 


Ai  Tudyiaan  and  Marvin  G,  Groelle,  A  functior.al  Ea.'^ic  Word  List  for  Spfeciai 
Pupils.   Pittsburgh;  Stanwix  House,  Inc.,  1963,  1S58. 
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Although  Identical  as  to  title  and  story  situation,  there  are  two  ways 
in  xvhich  these  parallel  readers  may  differ.   In  all  of  the  books  with  a  single 
letter  deeignacor,  designed  for  use  with  pupils  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  the 
text  remains  the  same  but  the  Illustrations  are  matched  to  the  different  age 
groups.  At  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  pupils  ara  usually  transferred  to  a 
Junior  High  School  situation.   For  this  situation,  the  story  lina  and  the 
illustrations  for  all  three  I,Q„  Programs  will  be  identical  but  the  tent  will 
be  edited  to  three  different  levels  of  reading  cocaprehensioa.   it  will  thereby 
be  possible  for  the  entire  class  to  study  the  saau.-;  stories  and  participate  in 
class  discussion. 


StanwiR  House,  Inco 
3020  Chairtiers  Ave.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa=  15204 
Price  Sheet  attached 
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PRICE  LIST 

SCanwix  House,  Idc. 

Functional  Basic  Reading  Series 

The  following  titles  are  immediately  available  and  shipment  will  be  made  within  30  days, 

TITLE  UNIT_I]^IC? 

Getting  Ready  for  Functional  Basic  Reading  $  3.50 

Our  Dog  -  A  Classroom  Big  Book  12  00 

Steps  to  Reading  -  Individual  pads 

110,120,130,140,150,160.170.180, 

210,220,230,240,250,260.270,280, 

310,320,330,340,350,360,370,380, 

410,420,430,440,450,460,470.480, 

510,520,530,540,550,560,570.580, 

610,620.630,640,650,660,670,680  .45 

Steps  to  Reading  (Complete  Set)  21.60 

The  "Getting  Ready  to  Read"  Workbook  .50 

The  "Our  Dog"  Workbook  o50 

A  Functional  Basic  Word  List  for  Special  Pupils  1,50 

Word  Card  Sets  15, 00 

Picture  Cards  2,00 

The  Big  ftook  for  About  King  6,00 

About  King   A- -2  2o00 

The  "About  King"  Workbook  -  A--2  .60 

About  Mary  and  Bill  -  B— 2  2,25 

The  "About  Mary  and  Bill"  Workbook  -  B-'2  .60 

About  Friends  -  C— 2  2  25 

The  "About  Friends"  Workbook  -  C--2  ,60 

About  Fun  and  Play  -  U--2  2.55 

The  "About  Fun  and  Play"  Workbook  -  D— 2  .60 

About  Things  at  Home  -  E--2  2.90 

The  "About  Things  at  Home"  Workbook  -  E--2  60 

About  Going  Away  -  F--  2  2.90 

The  "About  Going  Away"  Workbook  -  F--2  60 
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TITLE  M^L-ZRIM 

Come  Along  -  G— 2  3ol0 

The  "Come  Along"  Workbook  -  0—2  ..75 

Ready  to  Help  -  H  3.10 

The  "Ready  to  Help"  Workbook  ~  H  =75 

Making  Friends  -  1—2  3.55 

The  "Making  Friends"  Workbook  -  1—2  =75 

Something  to  Do  -  J- -2  3,70 

The  "Something  to  Do"  Workbook  -  J--2  .75 

World  of  Wonder  -  K  3o70 

The  "World  of  Wonder"  Workbook  -  K  o75 

Enjoy  the  Seasons  -  L  3= 80 

The  "Enjoy  the  Seasons"  Workbook  -  L  .75 

rblnga  to  Believe  -  M  3o80 

Something  New  -AA-- 3  3„80 

Araong  Friends  ~  BB-  3  -^oOO 

The  "Among  Friends"  Workbook  -BB--3  ,85 

Gather  Around  -CC- -3  i.OO 

The  "Gather  Around"  Workbook  -  CC-  3  .85 

Off  to  Work  -   AAA-  3  4.00 

Th«  "Off  to  Work"  Workbook  ■  AAA- -3  o85 

Making  Friends  -  I-  1  3=55 

Something  to  Do  -  J — 1  3,70 


About  King  -  A-  1 


2.00 


Alout  Mary  ar.'i  Bill  -  B-  1  2,25 

About  Friends  -  C--1  2,25 

About  Fun  and  Piay  -  D-- 1  2.55 

The  Green-Eyed  Monater  1-00 

My  Sound  Book  -  S  1,25 

Manual  for  Effective  Use  -  S                                      1-25 
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TITI^  UNIT_PRICB 

My  Sound  Book  -  R  1.25 

Manual  for  Effective  Use  -  R  1.25 

My  Sound  Book  -  Th  1.15 

Manual  for  Effective  Use  -  Th  1,25 

My  Sound  Book  -  L  1.25 

Manual  for  Effective  Use  -  L  1«25 

My  Sound  Book  -  K  1.25 

Manual  for  Effective  Use  -  K  1.25 

My  Sound  Book  -  G  1,25 

Manual  for  Effective  Use  -  G  l'^25 

My  Sound  Book  -  Sh  1.25 

Manual  for  Effective  Use  -  Sh  1,25 
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Fitzhugh  Plus  Progrjon 

Slow  Learner 
Mentally  Retarded 

1-        Professional  G-iide  to  Spacial  Organization  Workbook  I   (It  is  not  necessary  to 
use  this  material  in  its  entirety* 

Prograimned  learning 

Left  to  right  Iparning  proceedure 

First  30  i'ccm?3  -  matching 

Nrxt  23  itans  -  shape  re;'.ognition  and  matching 

Rotate  objects  visually  (item  82) 

Specified  (iteia  95) 

Area  (item  1^j3) 

Framing  (itc-rr.  174) 

Open  figtire  (item  191) 

Recognition  of  simular  figures  (iteai  21^') 

II o   Professional  Guide  to  Spatial  Organization  Workbook  II  (motor? cally  following 
outlines) 

Repetition  (3  iLems  per  esson) 
PLSU  Magic  Scorer  is  got  included 

III-   Professional  Guide  to  Spatial  Organization  Workbook  III 

Graded  for  stimulus 
(Not  a  beginning  level) 

X,   Professional  Guide  to  LoUguaga  and  Numbers  Workbook  I   (c   supplement  to  regular 
readi  ng) 

alphabet 

Conmon  nouns 

I£^   Professional  Guide  to  Language  and  Numbers  Workbook  IT  (applicable  also  to  thr- 
non- verbal  child) 

Addition 

Concrete  illustration 

III.   Professional  Guide  to  Language  and  Numbers  Workbook  IT] 

Action  verbs 

Review  material. 

Subtraction  and  multiplication  taught  sam?  S;;  in  Workbook  II 
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17..        Prcifescion.il  Guide   tc   Lan&aag'-  aad  i;Jumbeir  Workncok  'V   (duininda   comprtrhcf :;?on 
but  not.  necessarily  verbal) 

Readini;   ability   ieau:i  ^-ed 
Pi.-epos:  tions 
Incideital  information 

darr,  of.  weeh 

mo'iths 

time 

TTaasujr-^.rac-nf 

area  -and  tno.ioy 
DivLsloQ 


Profasaiooal  Gujd^   io 
book-elementary) 


yinguage  ar.-i  '•linsbers  Workbook  V        (a  bnslc   knowledge 


Pronouns 
Verb   forms 
Adver^~T. 
/idject  "I'ves 
Conjunct:  ions 
PieposLtlon 
G20graphy 
Money 


Bankiap, 

Interest 

.insurance 

Nutrj  t  ion 

Civics   sn.i 

History 

Anatomy 

T'hysfciogy 

r:ven-"Jpscf 


povtrnment 


,l!.l»Gd  Education  Co',.mri  J 
?  .0     Box   "8  Galien,  Mick  J  go.- 
Veiephono:   ctc/616-5^5-35  33 
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Mlxle  the  Pixie 
Basic  Learning  Series 

Mixie  the  Pixie  has  been  developed  by  the  Special  Education  Materials  Development. 
Center,   These  first  five  volumes  are  an  initial  set  of  materials  which  will  be 
expanded  in  number  as  more  are  developed^ 

Mixie  the  Pixie  covers  a  wide  range  of  learning  okills  and  concepts.   In  addiiitfn 
to  teaching  reading,  it's  uses  include  developmental  assistance  In  motor  coc>rdinaUlon 
language  usage,  number  recognition,  and  compreheosion  of  physical  and  social  conctpts 
It  has  further  use  as  a  diagnostic  tool  in  the  analysis  of  learning  problems 

Designed  for  a  wide  range  of  applications,  Mxie  the  Pixie  can  be  used  ;dth 
Mental  Retardates  Emotionally  Disturbed^  Culturally  Disadvantaged,  and  Chrjdr.n 
with  Special  Learning  Problems, 

Por  each  Mixie  the  PLxie  student  book.,  there  is   .1  corrGSpondi  ng  t.aohi^r''.^ 
idition.  The  teacher's  edition  has  an  outline  for  earh  iailvidual  page  c-xp'ain-ng 
the  proceduro  fo  be  followed  the  skill.*?  and  concepts  Involved,  and  the  vocabul  sr , 
t>''at  has  bean  introduced-   For  each  pago  there  are  further  suggpstt^d  active  .•" 
listed  that  can  be  carried  out  by  the  teacher  in  addition  to  those  describoci  in 
rne  procedure, 

Mixie  the  Pixit  is  a  se.TJi-magical  figure  who  ;:ssumes  no  specific  scx,  r  uloi: 
social  clasg.  or  age  level- 

Through  the  use  of  Mixie,  problem  solving  situations  art  presented  whirh  cil- 
for  direct  student  answers.   This  question  and  answer  style  assi.sfs  the  sturfc-r'.i 
in  early  concept  formation, 


Special  Education  Materials  Service  Center 
2020  R  Street,  N.W. ,  Washington.  D.C.   200C9 
Price:   Book  l..\  $1,10 

Book  2A,3A,4A,5A  $2,10  ea. 
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The  Michigan  Successive  Discrimination  Reading  Program 

General  Information 

The  Michigan  Successive  Discrimination  Reading  Program  is  a  language  Arts 
Curriculum  for  Beginning  Reading  Instruction  edited  by  Donald  E,P.  Smith,  Ph  D. 
University  of  Michigan »  It  consists  of  two  parts,  a  Readiness  Program  (Set  A) 
and  a  Reading  Program  (Set  B) .  The  program  ie  appropriate  for  slow,  average,  and 
fast  learners  and  is  recommended  for  adult  literacy  training o  The  material 
includes  a  set  of  self-instruction  booklets  and  tapes  and  provisions  for  their 
use  in  a  controlled  classroom  environment,  A  manual  aids  the  teacher  in  classroom 
management  techniques =   The  program  begins  with  basic  visual  and  auditory  skills 
and  progresses  to  words,  sentences  and  paragraphs.  Systematic  train'ng  ie  provided 
in  the  perceptual  skills  necessary  for  primer  reading.  The  program  provides  for 
learning  experiences  in   the  following  areas:   auditory  discrimination,  visual 
discrimination,  space  discrimination,  letters^;  words,  phrases,  sentences,  paragraphs, 
msnuscript  v/riting,  cursive  writing.,  phonemic  analysis,  spelling^  oral  composition, 
and  comprehension.   In  final  trial  stages  is  a  special  soft  tipped  pen  using  a 
disappearing  ink  which  will  make  the  booklets  reussbleo 

Ann  Arbor  Pt-iblishers 

610  South  Forest,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  4810''i 

Entire  set  costs  $61,33  -  A  detailed  price  list  is  available  from  Ann  Arbor 

Publishers  and  all  parts  are  available  separately. 
Disappearing  markers  @$.50 
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Read  With  Me 

General  Information 

Read  With  Me  by  Wilma  Dell  Pepper  is  a  book  of  poems  to  supplement  a  beginning 
reading  program.   Starting  with  beginning  vocabulary,  vocabulary  used  in  most 
basic  series,  it  follows  vocabulary  progress  through  the  first  reader  levels  It 
contains  a  section  of  seasons  and  holidays,  and  one  of  beginning  phonics.  It  is 
recommended  as  supplementary  reading  materials  for  Michigan  Reading  Program,  Scott, 
Foresman,  and  Row,  Peterson  -  Basic  Reading  Series.  The  book  is  illustrated  and 
all  pages  may  be  memorized. 

Ann  Arbor  Publishers 

610  South  Forest,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  4810^ 

Price:  (a$2.50 

(a$2.25  in  quanities  of  10  or  more 
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Child  Managemenl  :   A  Program  for  Par'ints  and  Teachf>rs 

General  Information 

Child  Management:   A  Proj;r-am  for  Parents  end  Toachers  by  Judi'.h  M.  Smith,  M.A 
and  Donald  E.P„  Smith,  PH  D  from  The  University  o;"  Mich'-gan  is  s  self- instruction 
booklet  for  use  of  parents,  teachers,  and  child  care  specialists.   By  solving  over 
150  problem  situations  wfai.ch  utilize  psychological  principles,  the  reader  learns 
child  man£igeac-nt  techniques.  The  adjective  of  the  booklet  is  to  provide  a  method 
of  interpreting  behavio'  tc.  create  a  hsjalthy  learning  eavironmentc 

Ann  ArbOiT  Publish -rs 

610  South  Fores*:.  Ann  Arbor,  Hichiga;:  4810^: 

Pap-'.r  Bound  <3$2  J  3 

riaol  Bound  (?$-':  ,0'.: 
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Culsenairg  _C lassrooffiK.lt 

Geoer  al  1 » forma t  ion 

The  Cuisenaire  Classroom  Kit  contain£  25  bags  of  rods;  Individual  bags  contain 
72  rods  distribed  as  follows  -  20  white-  V8"  x  3/8"  x  V8";  12  red,  3/4"  x  3/8"  x  3/8"; 
9  Light  green   1  i/8"  x  3/8"  x  3/8";  6  pur-^le.  1  ¥'  x  3/8"  x  3/3";  5  yellow,  1  7/8"  x 
3/3"  X  3/8";  4  dark  green,  2  V  x  3/8"  x  3/8";  i'   black  2  3/4"  x  3/8"  x  3/8"; 
4  brown.,  3  1/8"  x  3/8"  x  3/8";  4  bl^e,  3  V  x  3/8"  x  3/8"  and  4  orange,  3  7/8"  x  3/8"  v. 

3/8" , 

In   addition   the  Kit   contains  Classroom  IClt    Notm      J-jj^    '•'-'"  F!?r-^r ".-::,-  Tca"li':ig 
o£  M^thjr;aat.  Uj3  .    MairheroaL  i  C£l   Avfirenesg.    Children's   copy   Book   A.    Boo^k^B,    Book   C , 
Hook   D  i^Hii   a   sa'j'ple  p.ic    r,f  ^io;  kchects    for   Booif   A-      i'arh   book   builds   upon  concepts 
deveicpO'i   in    uh«    prcv:.    us ,      '•'hf    plar;   xn  :l.t  3    entirety  may   'e  s'-^iLt-^d    in  kinderg.  ■.'.■■.(■■" 
arii'   prorevciR    chiroufc:!:    Lractic  is    and   percecL.iges 

Siivje   I  le  rod.s    ire   (iriciari  Av  kirt^sthctic   in   npt  urc   they    -  ?n  '^o  exrrtmt-Iy 
va'Juabi'-    vith    v/israliy    lanui  :  irpccd  chllrirt"!..      Proper    re  ?.o,'^   cj;   br   est^tbj  >  shed 
through    I  ht   Tmifcn-,.-:!  cy    >€    the   i" .  ds  .      Ml   t-.'c-.'    of  .-nficheii:  V,  i'.s  ,    t-dui  I  j  on  stibi  ract,' on 
mu3  tiplic^tion   acf.    iii.i'i :' loa      -irc    <.o-erod ,      Sino.    the    rcuis    are    ia-vplbi'^      ;. ''e    ch'.lc'i 
cai    discover    '■  rr  rtT::r;f  'nathf.rifv  i^a]    ronc-ptr,   vh' her    ^'avn  -^viv?! '  .;■£•'  -onx    r^'i    "h" 
tcochcr        FiiT.'.Iy   ki  acv  ■  i-c:-i  c    d^ECOv- ri-j.s   f"n   '>■•.    tvsnsfTred    .  j    c-'.-.^lc   cKirua   oy 
the   chij.i    ra- Mor    tn-i;i    r.-.u-c-i.igb    t  si^iiLj-r;    .- nstr  i  i.or  = 

The   rods   .jre  va.'.uGole   for    si!!    are^r.   of  tdjcacion  but    wleii"  co  .c.'e(  et.'P'")    Jcacls 
thea  extreinei\    v7e]  1   to   'ipecial      duoat  icn        They  c^.a  be   astd   yn'ht-    cieinrof 
errollonaiiy  d:i:ilurbat?,    i\^^oS:-_    and  tntnLally   retarded 

Cuist-nairi.'   Co-np^u-i.-   ct  A'.nt;rlca   Inc, 

9  Elm  Avfttmej    Mt      Vernon,   l\^vl  Yo^-k      lQi50 

Classrcora  Kit  (3$5/'  'iO 

Replacetn-^ntG   ano   adaitions   can   alie  be  purchat;? !, 
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On  Y''^ur  Owa  Arithmetic 

Gfcneral  Informatjon 

On  Your  Own  Arithmeti c  is  a  self-teaching  program  in  elementary  arlthiaetlc  for 

use  in  special  and  remedial  education.  These  programs  are  organized  in  vertical 

subject  sequence  and  are  divided  into  the  following  individual  subject  books: 

Al.  Concepts  of  Number,  Size,  Shape,  and  Position 

A2o  Addition  and  Subtraction  Facts  to  10 

A3o  Addition  and  Subtraction  Facts  11  to  18 

A^i,  Higher  Decada  Addition 

A5o  Multiple  Column  Addition 

a6.  Subtraction 

A7,  MultipliC£tion  and  Division,  Part  1 

A8  ,  Multiplication  and  D-.vieion,  Part  2 

A9  Multiplication  and  Division,  Part  3 

AlO  Long  Division 

This  program  may  'oc   used  independently  by  average  second  grade  readers;  it 
■tubies  the  child  to  check  his   answers  ivaxediatcly .   correct  them,  ano  do  this  at  his 
o.;n   '4pced„  The  program  use?  concrete,  cverydey  oxamplea  In  teaching  the  haaic 
•  •''  tnircf-ic  skills   Roudiaess  J  or  each  sequence  iP  determined  by  analyzing  test  errors 
fif/Ti  rhe  previous  program.   Tlie  pupil  ti+.o  1."  reaciy  for  Program  A5  will  show  sai  J.slactor- 
psi-fc^iiranc?  in  Mastery  Test  for  A*^  j  biU.  only  limited  anderst  rnding  of  raater-ai. 
Liuoived  in  A5o  Parts  of  each  program  may  also  be  assigned  if  only  part  is  necessary. 

A<(  tests  the  pupil's  3bii^ty  to  recognize  addition  when  using  symbols  and  of 
^<\n   knowledge  of  notation  and  jroupiag  by  ten-s^ 

A5  tests  the  pupils  ability  to  recognize  the  action  of  addition  and  his 
kitowiedge  of  grouping  according  to  place  vilue  through  thousands. 

A6  tests  the  pupil's  understanding  of  grouping  end   his  ability  to  recogni/je 
•U<^  ciction  of  subtraction  and  the  language  of  ari.thraelic  uscH  in   subtraction. 


i'TSge  iextbooks 

ll>00  Birchmount  Rd..  Scarborough  4.  Catario,  CANADA 

?rice:   ^ooks  A1,A2,A3,A4,A5,A6  $1,95  ea , 
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FROSTIG  PROGRAM  fOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  VISUAL  PERCEPTION 

..The  first  in  a  new  FoUett  series  of  PKRCEPTUAI  RFADLNESS  PROGRAMS 
to  help  prepare  each  child  for  success  in  reading,  writing,  and  problem- 
solving  through  the  optimuan  development  of  his  perceptual  powers. 


The  Frostig  Developmental  Program  covers  3  semesters  and  gives  teachers  the 
materials  and  techniques  to  help  develop  these  5  vital  visual  perceptual  skills. 

i,   Perception  of  Position  in  Space  exercises  are  designed  to  dijvelop  the  child's 
recognicion  or  the  formation  and  dirf ctlonaliiy  of  figurt^s  and  characters. 
This  iibility  relates  to  reading  and  writing  skills  in  such  areas  as  distin- 
guishing "3"  frorr.  "e",  "p"  from  "q" ,  or  "on"  from  "no", 

2.  Perception  of  Spatial  Relationships  exercises  have  this  objective:   to 
divelop  the  child's  ability  to  perceive  positional  relationships  between 
various  objects  ->r  points  of  reference  --  for  example,  the  order  of  letters 
in  e  worri  or  of  digits  in  a  number,  or  the  arrangement  of  material  on  a 
page.   This  ability  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  child's  performance  in 
reacingj  especially  with  •onger  words,  and  in  computations,  since  he  must 
remember  the  amngeBiants  of  numbers. 

3.  Perceptual  Constancy  exercises  develop  the  child's  perception  and  identifica- 
tion of  rorms,  rcgrrdless  c£  dt^ferencss  in  size,  color,  texture,  position, 
background,  or  angle  of  viewing.   In  other  word.s,  these  exercises  d?:velop  th»- 
chiid  8  .ability  to  gensraltz«  wU.h  regard  to  visual  material  -■•  for  example, 
tc  recofirizfc  a  word  if  it  occiir.'s  in  an  unfamiliar  context  or  type  face,  or 

a.   it  is  printtd  entirely  in  capital  letters,  or  to  recognize  that  3  means 
tht-  aamt;  aj  J+2-5-  +2 

5 
4„   Visual -Motor  Coordination  exercises  ir<Llude  isolation  and  rerognition  of 

overlappi.ig,  inttrsacting,  or  hidden  figures,  figure  coajpletion,  and  rever- 
sals ot  figure  anri  ground.  The  ability  to  identify  relevant  stimuli  from 
distracting  backgrounds  is  important  in  such  activities  as  using  a  dictionary, 
finding  specific  items  in  a   table  of  contents  or  an  index,  or  in  solving 
word  problicit;  in  ai'i  three  tic. 

The  Developmental  Program  now  includes: 

Teach*"' s  Guides 

With  the  help  of  these  three  guides,  oat  fc-.r  each  Pictures  snd  Patterns  Book,  any 
classroom  teacher  can  help  develop  visual  psirceptu*?!  skills  without  caddicional 
tr-siniug.   Each  of  the  guides  In-^iudcs  easy-to-follow,  step-by  -  step  instructions 
for  administering  the  Rtud'^iit  exercises.   They  incl'.;di:  objectives  of  e^ch 
exercise.,  ho\s   to  prf.sv-ut  it  to  ths  tlass,  wh.nt  vi  auai  perceptual  i-jkill  or  skills 
are  involved  and  expected  results.   Each  includes  a  detailed  explanation  of  tha 
five  basic  ctr^as  of  visual  parceptioa  .4nd  '.OBJKaoa  percaptual  difiioultie  3. 
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Acetate  Overlays 

Placed  over  the  exercise  pages,  tht:  citsr  acef.dce  overlays  allow  the  student 
to  trace  adch  exercise  to  develop  ntedisd  muscular  coordination.   An  important 
part  of  developing  visual  parcvipcion  is  the  development  of  the  muscular  or 
motor  coordination  needed  to  guide  the  tye  for  reading,  the  hand  for  writing. 
These  clear  acetate  overlays  allow  the  student  to  first  trace  the  exercise  with 
his  finger,  then  hti  crayon  and,  finally,  he  workr.  en  the  exorcist  page  itself. 
Thn:  aci^-tate  overlays  saay  be  erased  and  used  again. 

Physical  Exercise  Cards 

The  Physical  Exurcise  Cards  reinforce  workbook  learnings  and  extend  impcrtant 
work  begun  in  the  workbook.   A  set  of  60  cards  provides  instructions  tor  physical 
exerciSiiS  which  help  students  to  better  develop  an  adeq-jat..  body  imagt  and  body 
concept.   The  cards  can  be  used  in  the  c;lassroora,  playground  or  gymnasium.   They 
are  to  be  used  along  with  the  Frostig  Workoook  as  tht  chi^drtn  work  on  fhe  pap<-r 
and  pencil  extrcises.   They  are  prograructd  to  develop  diri^i  tjooality,  lateral  ley 
and  other  body  coiicwjpts.   Each  clasiiroom  should  hyve  a  sn":.       availdble  in  the  fall. 

Picture  Discrimination  Cards 

Will  !-e  used  to  intrcduce  aad  reinforce  ea.h  child's  ability  to  perct-ive 
pictures  accuracy::!/   rh>^re  will  be  a  sat  of  25  cirds,  3%  >.  11,  '-o  halp  devi-lop 
jjictur«  discrimination.   Thi'  cards  may  be  used  t.^ivrh  a  small  gJ^oup  or  individual 
students.   £ach  classroom  should  have  €   set.  Avallabl-^  in  the  Fall^ 

3  Dt.vf'Topinf^ntal  t'iiiMres  ^mJ  Patterns  Book.'S  for  ij??e  in  pre- school,  kinderg'.iri.ea 
or  first  grj-de- 

The  thrt-.e  Pictures  ar.d  ?«-'tti:rn3  Book;,  i');-  atud-.^riC;}  r--p";-ii3-:r t  thi-  rorf  ot  the 
Developm<?af:  PrograiE.   Each  of  thu  bookfc  coataLat.    step-by  step  r;cquentia3  ly 
developed  t;j.ert.i3'=s  thac  bt..'5in  with  tht  siapl^sl.  <'f  phyeJ.-ftl  t:cerci3ea  dad  i  t.d 
Kith  the   crtrativ*-.  solving  of  more  cosupi'Sx  visual  oerceptuaj  probi.'jmii. 

Each  l^as  at^rf crated  pages  3i>  the  children  c<i.n  remove  tht;  t-x^rcises  to  work  on 
thera  or  to  toks  them  homt.  to  their  partnts  Lo  show  what  they  have  accomplished. 

Each  book  continues  the  devi-iopment  of  thi;  five  visual  perceptual  skills  most 
needed  to  learn  to  read,  to  write,  to  think  arithKtticaily  and  scientifically. 

Each  Pictures  and  P^.:.ti:erns  ISook  contairs  a  Si:  idc-it  Rucord  Char:,  designed  to 
become  part  of  tht-  student's  pennacent  file   This  chart  shou.id  Include  obser- 
vations and  results  on  any  classroom  work  done  on  visual  perception.   The  chart 
alerts  future  tuachars  to  any  remediation  a  studitnt  may  have  rv.quired  in  the 
past,  ill  what  perc:ptuc:l  areas  he  needed  hrlp,  what  9ucf.e=:ss  the-  student  had  in 
overt' (ME la(;  his  probl'L;Cis,  and  to  any  ren-vdiatioa  that  ijhould  be  continued  in 
the  fcilowlng  s«in»>ster. 

Each  book  covers  about  a  sfu-ester 's  vor'-. 
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The  Diagnosis -Remediation  Program 

Once  a  classroom  teacher  recognizes  that  a  child  iu  her  class  Is  having  visual 
perception  difficulties,  she  should  ref(=r  him  to  the  school  psychologist, 
testing  specialist  or  reading  specialist  for  testing. 

The  Standardized  Frostig  Test  is  given  to  all  childi-nn  x*i  th  eeriou&  perceptual 
problems.   The  Marianne  Frostig  Developmental  Test  of  Visual  Perception  helps 
establish  tb*  child's  performance  level  In  the  five  most  important  visual 
perceptual  skills.  All  testing  should  be  done  by  a  psychologist,  reading 
specialist,  or  testing  speelaliat  with  small  groups  of  4  to  6  students. 

Results  of  the  test  will  reveal  in  which  area  or  areas  the  child  needs  help. 
The  specialist  then  selects  the  remadiation  exercii^es  from  thi.  Frostig  Program 
Box  which  vill  halp  the  child  strengthen  his  perceptual  weaknesses.   Next,  the 
specialist  confers  with  the  classroom  toach^r  and  together  they  set  up  a 
remedial  program  for  that  particular  child.   The  sarae  child  may  be  retested 
later  to  discover  ti7hec.her  or  not  remediation  has  h-;lped.  if   not,  it  is  con^ 
tinued.   If  the  child  shows  sizfficifent  improvement,  he  is  rettjoved  from  the 
remediation  program. 

The  Frostig  Program  Box 

Provides  the  remedial  exercises  for  cill  5  visual  perception  areas  that  the 
psychologist  or  reading  specialist  will  reconirend  to  the  classroom  teacher. 
Once  the  psychologist  or  reading  specialist  has  detsnriJed  whtre  the  child's 
disabilitiefi  lie,  remediation  is  started  using  the  riat-irial  in  the  frostig 
Program  Bex  that  specifically  applies  to  hi.m. 

The  Ttacher's  Guide 

Offers  concise,  step-by-step  instructions  that  enab]e  any  classroom  teacher 
to  do  the  remediation  with  little  tirai.rilng.   Successful  remedidtlar.  of  visual 
perception  difficulties  can  be  aecosnpllshKd  by  a  tc:£.cher  .'-....tting  aside  only 
15  mtniites  each  day^ 

This  might  bt'  th=:  ijsost  important  15  minutes  la  the  child's  day.   Especially  since 
hts  whole  acaderaic  future  dept-nds  on  his  development  of  his  visual  perception 
skills  now.      The  teacht.r  uses  the  recocsnended  exercists  from  the  Frostig  Program 
Box  along  with  the  Teacher's  Guide  for  ?:hesfc;  exercises  whil-.  doing  her  remedial 
work.   The  teacher  will  find  that  most  children  net  c;  rsmtdi.ftion  In  these  three 
perceptual  areas;   Visual-Motor  Coordination.  Po8li:ion  in  Space,  Spatial  Relation- 
ships.  Thei-fcfore,  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  her  to  work  in  a  small 
"remediation"  group.   The  teacher  should  note  the  results  of  the  Frostig  Test 
and  remediation  on  each  child's  Record  Card  so  that  future  teachers  will  be  awart 
of  any  difficulties,  and  remediation  can  be  continued  if  necessary. 
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FROSTIG  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  0?  VISUAL  PERCEPTION 


Contents  and  Cost  of  the  Frostig  Program 

Materlalfi   for   the  DevfdopmftntaJ.   Program 
f .      Pictures  and  Patttirns 

A   Beginning  Pictures  and  Patterns 
Student  book     !?,72 
Teacher's  guide  $1.56 

B.  Intermediate  Pictures  and  Patterns 
Student  bock     $.81 
Teacher's  guide  $1.56 

C.  Advanced  Pic-urtcs  and  Fattarns 
Student  book     $.99 
Teacher  :7  guide  $1.56 

IT,   Transpare.nt  Acetatt  Overlays 

A,   15  ir;  an  envelope     $3,39 

B   100  vQ  a  packdgfc     $16.50 

t.,   500  In  a  package     b75,00 

Materials  for  the  Diagnosis  Program 

<  ,   irostig  lt:St 

Tf  3C  Adaiinistrifti^ir.  and  SKamir.tr'c  Kit     S7.37 

Additional  t^st  booklets     $  60  s:ach 
Set   of  25  $9,00 

Set  of  100  S28.88 

Additional  or  R'.ip.lai.eaitrn'>;  Mat(;rials 

Adraiuistration  and  Scorinfi  Manual  $2  25  aplsc-_' 

It  St  Monograph  2.25  cip■^c- 
TfcSt  Scoiing  K(.yg  50  for  3 

Test  Demonstration  l.ards  1  50  foi:  11 

Test  Speclmea  Set  3-75 

Mate-rials  for  th>  Frostig  Reme-diat'.on  Progravt 

Frostig  Frograu;  »f>x       •  95.90 

Tfcach^r'p  Guidt  3-39 

Ditto  McSCtTLi  fcixeriTclse  rrcgrciin 


Development  tn-gram  -  Follstt  Co, 

~  Customer  Service  Center 

P,0.  Bos  5705.  Chicagc,  Illinois  60680 

piagnosis  Prjgram  ■  Consulting  Psychologistn  Press 

577  College  Avenue„  Palo  Alto,  California  0^306 
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Occupational  Education 
(Senior  Retarded) 

This  is  a  series  of  nine  flltnstrips  which  deal  with  uns 
job  areas  in  which  the  retarded  or  slow-learner  -,dll  be  able 
1.  The  Job  Interview  -  The  techniques  and  procedures  th, 

during  a  job  interview  are  introduced-, 
2»  Stocker  In  a  Super-Market  -  This  filmstrip  deals  mainl 

techniques  of  marking  prices,  and  packings 
3o  The  Waitress  -  This  filmstrip  deals  with  the  basic  skil. 

the  importance  of  the  relationship  with  the  customers  th 

needs  to  possess . 
4-  Fixing  a  Flat  Tire  -  Since  fixing  a  flat  tire  is  a  fixed  p    .,^it!,  it  is 

more  important  that  the  student  learn  the  order  of  procedure o  This 

procedurt  is  presented  in  the  filmstrip » 
5«  How  to  Use  Your  Checkbook  -  This  filmstr'p  deals  how  to  open,  handle  and 

keep  a  checking  account. 
6c  The  Variety  Store  -  The  purpose  of  this  filmstrip  As  to  acquaint  the 

student  with  the  problem  of  a  large  stock  of  items,  and  their  uses« 
7=  The  School  Cafeteria  Worker  -  This  filmstrip  deals  with  some  of  the  tasks 

and  jobs  a  worker  should  know  such  as  scraping  dishes,  filling  the 

dishwasher  and  checking  napkin  containers »  It  also  stresses  the  fact  that 

efficiency  in  this  job  might  lead  to  a  bigger  and  better  job., 

8.  The  Nurses  Aid  -  This  filmstrip  only  deals  with  the  proper  ways  of  making  a 
a  bed. 

9.  The  Gas  Station  Attendant  -  This  filmstrip  deals  only  with  the  area  of  his 

job  responsibilities,  that  is  la  servicing  the  car  that  pulls  into  the 

station  for  gasoline. 

Eye  Gate  Filmstrips,    Jamaica,   New  Yorlc 
Price:      $39.00  188 
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WE'RE  GROWING  UP 
Eye  Gate  Fi.lTE3trip  No,  194 

I.   A  group  of  four  films  (in  sequence)  accompanied  by  records   Real  children's 
voices  are  used-   Kinder garden 

IT..   Ideal  for  the  partially  Reeiag  child  (the  totally  blind  can  derive  some  benefit) 

115  c   Ideal  for  the  mentally  retarded  child o 

riLMS : 

Ao   A  Big  Day  for  Johnny  -  a  beginning  film  lor  teaching  young  social  habits 

B.  A  Picnic  in  the  Park 
1.   groi'.p  play 

2-.  creative  ability 

C.  I  tiade  Lt  Myself  •  self -expression. 

D.  The  Safe  Way  -  emphasiseo  i.hi\   ir^iportance  of  obeying  safety  rules  in  ail 
areas  of  1)  fe. 

Eye  Gate  Filun trips 
Jamaica,  !:]ev  York 
Price:   $30o00 
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Patterns  of  Behav^■0^ 
^Eye  Gate   Filmstrips) 

I.   Billy  the  Bully 

This  filmstrip  io  about  a  boy  who  waated  to  be  elected  president  of  his 
club   However,  he  dida't  realize  that  there  is  a  difference  between  being 
feared  and  being  respected,  and  being  noticed  and  being  likec'o  To  his  difraay, 
he  vas  beaten  by  a  quiet  helpful  boy. 

The  question  proposed  from  the  filiastrip  is  "What  kind  of  a  student  wo'ild 
we  want  as  our  class  president?" 

tl,   Freddy  Forgot 

This  is   the  story  oJ!  a  boy  who  is  contrimally  nfigiecting  his  duties   and 
always  vith  the   excuse.   "I    forgot."     K  cmnping  trip  with  iy   father  was  Fpoilecl 
by  Fr'-ddy's  many  "forgoes."     Thft  thene   *0)-  discxTosi.on  in  thir.   fi.ltnstrip   is 
on«  of  responsibility, 

I£I.        Sarah  Is  Shy 

This  is   the  story  of  Sarah-   who  (hrough  shyness ;.   doer;  not  part-jcipat.     -w 
the  games   of  her  classniat'p.s.and  hcs   fevj  fri.-nds.      A   firs  a;jakrns  Sa.r.:h  oci 
n;tgl7t:   sh^  turns  iu  the   fire  alarm  and  becoiises   a  mJ  nor  h*;roinec      Thus  she- 
discovers   tho  world  of   friends   and  pleasure;;       The  bas)c  pojnl   ht:r(-  Is: 
"Hov?  to  Overcoiae  Shyneus   " 


IV.    All  of  Us  Together 

The  concept  aianif<i"ted  here  is  that   of  teatm<,'ork„      Each  mfjnb^r  of  a  famii.y 
has   fipecific  tasks   and  wh^n  one  person  shirks  his  duty:    another  -<iust  do  the 

work,  thus  throwing  off  a  whole  tfcam-, 
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'atterns  of  Behavior  -  Page  2, 

V.   different  May  be  Nice 

Two  children  home  after  school,  are  discussing  a  new  boy  in  their  school 
who  is  "different  "  No  one  wants  to  play  with  him.  Their  neighbor  offers  them 
some  cookies  which  ahe  has  baked;  they  are  different,  for  they  are  Swedish 
coikles-   She  reminds  them  that  the  world  would  b(-  dull  if  everyont  ate  the  same- 
food  and  looktd  just  alike- 

VI   The  Red  and  Blue  Top 

This  filmstrip  is  concerned  with  honesty.   Peter  envies  ;itrany's  rop  and 
when  Jineny  loses  the  top  Peter  pockets  it.  The  story  tells  how  Pet^r  decides 
that  he  wants  to  return  the  top   PeUer  is  influenced  by  the  attitude  of  h's 
friends,  but  the  final  influence  !n  Ills  realization  is  that  for  every  raker 
there  is  a  los»-r,  and  lY.-.t   his  joy  is  at   the  expense  of  another^ 

VII   Greedy  Grace 

This  filmst-'p  tel!l  ?  the  story  of  a  greedy  lit-tlt  girl   As  a  rtsuit  or 
overeating  she  has  a  bad  arnam  which  relates  to  her  day  8  activitun   In  fht^. 
end  Grace  realize."  "rhat  greediness  bring';  only  grief  and  unpopr.larlty 

VI  fl   Andy  Walks  tht;  Dog 

This    filmstr-p   is   concerned  wiLh  responaib^  li  t  y,      Andv  -who    lov>^i,   do.cis 
has  no  dog  of  his   own        By  reeeting  the  test   of  responsibility   in  lai-.'ng  care 
of  his   neighbor' fl   dog.    he   is  rewardfd  by  being  given  the  dog  for  his   own. 

JK   Penny  end  Marv 

T'n.s   filmstrip   loLi.'i   the  story  of  Penny   and  uer  nev  fritnd  Mary,      Mary  has 
ioany  nic-e  material   things   than  Penny  an-:'   r.t    rtrst  Penny  is   jealous        ppnny  rames 
to  reo.i. --Sir   th.1t   -I'Miougb   tU'y  clo.,"?  have  trxaov    things   thni    she   does   v-ot   hsv-  sne 
also  ha-;   many    thing,    that    Mary  daes   no*,    hav.-        Shi    .s:.^e3    ( hac    each   cf   <\r.  have 
coEpensai.icns   and   that   Siie  and  Ilary  hevj  mucli    to  share  and   ctijoy  with  onr  another 

Eye  Gate   Fiimstrips,    Jamaica.    New  York 
I'rice;      o39   00   uer  kit  191 
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Concept  Racords 


General  Information 


Concept  Records  include  three  Volumes  of  "Ba«ic  Songs  /^or  Excep!:loi>al  Children". 
There  are  3  records  of  approxiraately  20  lainutes  lor.uth  at  3)  1/3  rpm   Voluae  V 
includes  songs  of  basic  concepts  and  eelf-identity-  time  rolationahips  and  sequences, 
and  envi.roniiii;nital  experiences,,  Volume  II  includes  songs  about  cleanliness,  food, 
and  exercise  and  resto  Volutre  HI  Includes  songs  requiring  directions  accompanied 
by  body  wovenientSo   Each  volucj:^  Includes  an  instruction  manual  containing  coiEplptG 
lyrics  tc  all  songs  on  the  recr>rds. 

These  records  are  extr&meJ.y  val.iable  for  the  visually  handicapped  chi]d„ 
Voliane  Ti,   which  is  concerned  with  personal  hygiene,  contains  .■)  wealth  of  LnforciiaMonr 
The  3ongs  rio  no'c   contain  catch/  uvelodier  .  but.  raUlier  are  concerned  x/ith  health 
habits..   The  accompanying  turiD  suggests  the  i.;ord<5.   Cleanliness  firsng";  suggest  "he 
proper  methods  for  bodily  care=   ?cor  i^atiag  habits  are  discouraged  by  the 
nutrition  songSo  Volune  Hi  .'-^  an  excellent  sourcp  ox   pre~cane  mobility  skiHs,. 
Songs  for  ijinfaering  exercises,  and  directionality  arc   included c 

As  i'.he  title  implies   the  records  are  specifically  oriented  to  ejiceptional 

children.  Their  use  for  mentally  reiardec  is  excellent:  iJince  an  vTicphesic  is 

placed  on  general  living  w '"rh  a  repetitive  element  in  each  soiigo  The  vhcle.  serie.'j 

used  alCTjly  and  progressively  vjould  be  ajjplicablc  ;^or  the  retarded o   The  phycicnjly 

handicapped  child  would  expecially  benef ;i  t  fro:n  voluine  III  since  the  exercises 

Li)rough  cotigs  develop  muscles  o   K:cotioiif;7  ly  disturhed  children,  ^ftn  Id  benef  i.t  from 

all  volumes  since  the  songs  imply  healthy  ii^;ing  principles »   General  social  h.3bits 

are  expressed  throughout  all  records o   In  ouiETiar}'  the  records  are  specj  fically 

progranmed  for  exceptional  childrria  mainly  in  their  repetitive  nature  and  stresE 

of  social  living. 

Conctipt  Records 

P.O.  F.OK  524,  Korth  Bell  ".ore,  Lonz   Istciiri.  ^:f^..  York 

Price:   $5.  95  Ei^ , 
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Bell  and  Howell  Language  Master 

The  Bell  and  Howell  Language  Master,  to  be  used  primarily  in  teaching  language 
skills,  consists  of  2  major  parts  —  a  "Language  Master"  audio  Instructional  Device 
and  "Language  Master"  cards o  Tvo  models  of  the  Instructional  Device  are  available. 
Model  711B  (available  in  rotating  display)  is  se^.f-contained,  portable  and  designed 
for  small  group  and  individual  situations-  The  Model  711C  without  case  and  speaker 
Is  for  use  with  headsets  in  pernfnent  Installations o 

Cards  are  available  that  are  pre-recorded  or  blank.   Instructions  for  preparation 
of  the  cards  are  outlined  in  the  operating  manual.  The  pre-recorded  cards  cover  the 
following  topics:  Sound  Blending  and  Beginning  Phonetic  Skills  (Set  I);  Consonant 
Blends  and  Irregular  Phonetic  Elements  (Set  II);  Word  Building  and  Word  analysis 
Techniques  (Set  III) , 

The  set  could  be  used  v/lth  students  needing  remedial  help,  with  some  hard-of- 
heerlng  si-udents  (by  using  the  headphones  and  volume  control),  and  with  blind 
students  (by  substituting  or  adiing  tactual  stimuli). 

Bell  &  Hw.;elL 

7100  McCormick  Road.  Chicago  43,  Illinois 
Prico:   $250 o 00  Headphones:   $28  00 
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I.  Comparison  of  RcBults  of  Vialtlng  Day  Oueattonnalre 
March  22,  1968  and  April  26,  1968 


Psrcont  of 

rosfondents         Average  scale 

Indicating  rating  by  rc3-  Average  scal<; 


Item 

perfect 

pondents  indicat 

:lng     rating 

5  by  respondent! 

Jio.._ 

Content 

Munth 

Sittlsfactlou 

a  deficiency 

indie; 

:!ting  an  cxcccs 

«.  9 

Ai  omit  of  laf  or- 

March 

43% 

.70 

.80 

n!al;ion  abcut 

April 

83% 

.00 

.75 

library 

I, 

Amount  of  lafor- 

Mnrch 

22% 

1.10 

.67 

raati.ca  about 

April 

36% 

,8: 

.67 

consaltant 

3. 

Ar^cunt  of  Infor= 

llfirch 

61% 

.90 

.75 

taation  about 

April 

64% 

.00 

.87 

I 

Eiiterlals 

■ 

deveiopmant 

4„ 

Tiac  to  talk 

March 

26% 

l.?9 

..75 

vith  ntaff 

April 

27% 

1,43 

.CO 

■rsffibers 

5, 

Saie  ox  demon- 

March 

30% 

1,55 

.80 

1 

r3trauicn  of 

April 

64% 

.00 

.50 

aj.tcrials 

■ 

Vrrlety  of 

Hiircli 

35% 

1..35 

.50 

u!iitGrjLi;ia 

April 

45% 

1.00 

.7J 

det??.onst::atc!d 

7  J 

T:.iaQ  to  fcZisaine 

Murah 

43% 

.75 

l.CO 

•i;r.tGrla?.s  in 

April 

27% 

1.57 

.cc 

librr.ry 

r<„ 

X'ne  to  ask 

March 

78% 

1,03 

l.CO 

i^nestions 

Apri  1 

82% 

1.00 

.00 

.n f p Ian :i t ory  n p tt^ :     Pvatingn  for  individual  itocs   2an  tska  valeer,   froii  .CO  to  j.OO,    .0?  OLiprsruvIrg 
coaplfiije  satisfaction  and  3.00  ms^jLlrnvtra  ilissatinf action  in  rcspact  to  cither  a  deficiency  tr 
an  «-;:ces3  of  the  subject  matter  of  ):he  item. 
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The  general  satiafaciiioii  of  visitors  was  greater  on  the  April  visiting  day. 
With  the  exception  of  Item  ?,  all  items  showed  an  iacreaae  in  the  percent  of 
iniividuala  who  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  topic  of  the  iteca,  AIeo, 
the  range  of  total  scores  over  the  3et  of  eight  items  indicatea  the  relative 
increase  in  s?;tisfciction.  Cta  March  22iid,  the  rnnge  of  indiciduals'  total  scoves 
wais  1,00  to  9.00,  xjlth  the  average  score  of  4.17,  Oa  April  26'ch,  the  rarige 
was  ,00  to  7.50,  with  the  average  score  of  3,32-   (Rarge  of  total  possible 
scores:   .00  to  24,00--fj:oci  zero  to  throe  poirst:;  for  e?.ch  of  :3i;3ht  :Lterr.&5, 

Socie  specific  conclusions  can  be  drawn  frora  the  recuits.  There  were 
significant  changes  in  the  degree  of  satiiifactica  with  (1)  the  ainount  of 
information  provided  about  the  functions  of  the  librsry,  with  (2)  the  -inoimt 
of  information  about  the  functions  of  the  consultants,  with  (3)  the  r.'tte  of 
deraonstrations  of  materials,  and  u\lth  (4)  the  variety  of  ti^torii'.is  t-KJionciir-itc;!, 
All  were  changes  reflecting  greater  visr.tcr  :KTt:.cfec-;ion„ 

There  was  a  clear  decrease  In  s^tifsfffcttoii  with  iilic   exeunt  of  tine  pro- 
vided to  examine  materials  in  the  library  on  t'au  Ajirll  ?.&th  visitin;-  :'ay. 
Vinttors  indicated  a  desire  to  have  more  time  to  ejicjmit'.e  cntorinls. 

Because  the  needs  of  individuals  ond  groups  /j.Giting  ua  \j'\J.l  always  be 
different,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  thct  the:  content  znd  i:::ci-aiy,  of  our 
presentations  will  answer  these  needs  perfectly  for  a  l-nr^c  p::o;iO~t:!.on  of  ii 
given  group,  in  fact,  items  that  consistently  recciva  7ii>D  or  Eorc  oi;  ''per- 
fectly satisfied"  ratings  chould  be  discarded  in  fevor  of  ltc.u:  that  are  .novo 
sensiti\'e  to  the  needs  of  different  groups  as  well  =50  to  diffcrencii!  in  the 
presentations  by  Center  staff. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  evaluation  proccsn  is  to  viecide  why  the 

results  reveal  changes  in  visitor  sistief action.  The  repliea  ^.Tj.tccn  by 

visitors  to  the  free-response  itcr.s  give  cany  cluoe.  Tnosc   nre  Giztachc^d  to  thi.ci 

Lo5.s  Williams,  Evaluation  Specialist 
May  3,  1968 
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IH  ffllAT,  WAY  COUiUj  . HE_.IIffitffiVSE  J  DAY,  FOR  .OliT^  VISIXpRS? 

Comments  ae  xjritten  by  visitors:     March  22,    1960 

The  materials  were  shown  at  randonio     Have  specific  time  slots— blind,   hearing, 
etc ~-  -and  show  all  the  loateri^ils   in  that   field  at  one  time. 

It's  really  well  organized  aad  well  presented „ 

Have  materials  and  personnel  directly  relatad  to  the  interest  areas  as  noted 
on  our  reservation  forrao 

It  vjas  most  informative- -the  clzy  waa  very  beneficial. 

I  feel  one  day  should  be  allowed  for  one  specific  arcr.  of  special  ed„ 
This  way  more  material  could  be  sceri  and  dei^onstrcited. 

By  having  more  specific  mater^-als  in  Speech  Correction  d<?monstrr.ted  and 
discussed. 

JJhen  visitors  tell  which  area  they  are  interested  in,  the  center  could  offer 
wore  materials  in  that  specific  areao  Not  enough  recent  materinie  for  speech 
therapy, 

Periiaps  more  Eate;.-ialG  could  hcve  been  shown  on  Speech  Therapy.  This  field 
seems  to  have  beeti  slighted  in  terrES  of  other  areas — blind,  H^R-, 

Opportunity  to  work  with  oiateriale  and  xtcsw  bei.rig  deatonstrated. 

It  was  very  enjoyable. 

Allow  ir.ore  tirae  for  questxoas  sad  comcients  {and  opinions)  by  visi'-.Oi!-;. 

Have  only  one  field  presented. 

Let  us  have  more  charAce  to  hrindle  the  Eatorinls  ;:nd  ho?.'  jo  use  t'lerj. 

People  wf:;j  frora  various  aspects   of  cpeci.?!  ed  £r,d  tiine  apcnt  on  ciia  in£e;-;er;t 
did  not  apply  to  othsrs^-if  poscible  to   take  each  g-"C-ap  vc-.}cu:c--tolj,  ;;orc 
specific  and  laore  gained— less   time  on  unspplixable  mnterials, 

We  would  prefer  staailer  groups  to  Kalk  around  and  ask  iadividoal  questions 
about  materials, 

"BIo"roTpons'e  'to'qi'iesTioni  '  ">3  *~~" 
Tots.i  liu-ibcr  of  rcenondcntt :     2.5 
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Ill,   Congnents  J>X._vis it:?X§.«.^yy:.  JAa^-l£^A 

Might  have  the  visitors  observe  the  feeding  of  a  specific  question  into  the 
computer  when  it  Is  working  to  see  the  process. 

Very  inforiinative  and  helpful o 

It  might  be  helpful  to  know  of  the  computer  sei-vice  before  visitinj;  day  and  have 
a  question  prepared  for  the  computer  if  we  wished. 

Send  out  mora  detailed  inforaation  as  to  whiit  viii  be  covered , 

More  frequent  visitations  would  serine  as  a  shot  in  the  arm. 

Keep  Eore  of  the  sameo 

Ask  each  visitor  to  hand  in  a  note  before  prograsii  stating  their  particular 
problem  or  interest  in  order  to  insure  covering  that  area, 

No  rcopocEc  to  qaeotioiT.:  4 
Total  3'.'!3tor  of  r^spoiiLc'ents  :  11 
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IN  Wa&T  WAY  COOLD  HE  ADD  TO  THE  DTTEELBST  OP  VISITltlG  DAT? 

Conansnts  as  written  by  visitors,  Harch  22,  1968; 

Ilave  more  room  end  more  materials] 

More  group  participation. 

Brief  introduction  of  visitors. 

I  thi.nk  a  better  coverage  of  naterials.  Many  were  shown  for  other  areas  of 
specisl  education,  but  again  only  a  few  for  speech  therapy. 

More  in  specific  areas. 

Perhaps  hsve  therapists  from  various  areas  visit  together. 

More  display  materials  for  speech  and  less  demonstration. 

Nothing  can  be  added. 

It's  well  done  as  is! 

For  those  in  speech,  I  feel  the  general  meeting  in  the  morning  is  fine  and  then 
possibly  a  view  of  the  speech  clinic  at  the  university  in  the  afternoon. 

Somewhat  more  time  in  the  library. 


No  response  to  question:  12 
Total  number  of  respondents:  .".3 


Cop-mgntA  .^P,  V^z-Stea  by  visitors,,  Apri.l_26a_196g 

Demonstration  especially  of  interest  with  prices. 

Hcntion  areas  of  research  that  could  ba  done  by  visitors  to  sssiet  tha  Mat, 
Research  Center. 

More  opportunity  to  browse.  Sitting  and  listeninjj  to  speakers  bccoESs  tirinj. 

Give  more  time  for  individual  handling  of  the  materials  cmd  more  explanation 
on  how  they  can  be  used. 


No  response  to  questloa:  7 
Total  number  of  respondents:  11 
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CO!-MB^TS  REGAHDIRG  mi  ASPECT  OF  THE  DAY'S  ACTIVITIES; 
Conments  ae  written  by  visitors,  March  22,  1968 

As  a  speech  therapist,  I  found  very  little  new  or  valuable  information  or 
nateriels  directly  applicable  to  m;r  areao  I  had  expected  a  more  definite 
approach;  core  definite  view  toward  speech  and  Isnguage  applicable  to  the 
public  school  therapist.  I  :^elt  this  was  probably  rsvich  more  va liable  to 
mentally  handicapped  area  or  perhaps  deaf  and  hsrd  of  hearicg. 

Enjoyed  'chc  oppcrtuiilty  of  seeing  not  cnly  new  xctarials  but  the  small  group. 

Perhaps  more  materials  and/or  information  relatlr:g  specifically  to  speech 
correction  would  have  been  bclpfulo 

I  would  like  to  have  e  list  and  canp-iny  name  of  materials  in  case  we  would 
like  to  make  purchaces, 

Speech  materials  on  display  ::ra  somewhat  old—possible  caore  recant  materials 
should  be  obtainpd^-othorwire  a  baluabla  asset  to  thio  region. 

Very  stin^ulating.  Trip  wj-s  certainly  vortbwhile,  Kmnerous  handouts  were  quite 
helpful. 

Mo.'Jt  of  the  materials  you  offered  for  speech  correction  I  have  already  seen. 
More  for  speech-~the  demand  is  present,  'rhln  is  a  very  wortliwhile  canter  for 
Special  Education, 

This  is  excellent  for  areas  of  mentai.ly  hr.ndicappe-I.  dsaf  aud  blind.  The 
area  of  speech  seansed  rather  l:lralj;(?d. 

The  center  has  a  wonderful  collection  of  materials  and  they  were  dctnonstrntcd 
nicely,  Soth  speakers  ware  interesting. 

The  type  of  program  was  excellent.  But  I  feul  vra  nould  develop  nsorc  of  the  araac. 
Set  aside  certain  tiracs  wher.  various  aroas  of  Sp^scinl  E^u^ation  could  be  discussod. 

I'horoujjhly  enjoyed  and  appreciated  tte  opportunr'.Sy  to  vl^tt  t':\c   canter. 

Hell  prepared,. 

Interesting,  I  e^ijoyed  it  vcrcy  such. 

Ho  reipciisc  to  question:  !i.O 
I'otai  r-UEbs-  cf  respondents :  7.2 
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COKl!R?IS  HBSARDING  AKY  ASPECT  OF  TEE  DAY'S  ACTIVITIES: 

It  Is  very  helpful  to  be  able  to  see  and  examine  oiaterlals  available  for  use. 

It  was  a  very  fine  program  and  the  fact  that  you  have  several  repeat  sessions 
throughout  the  year  is  important— so  that  more  persons  can  come. 

The  materials  and  deaonstrations  stinulatcd  me  to  more  ideas  for  using  yours 
ana   other  materials  in  the  classroom.  This  is  very  effective  for  upgrading 
educational  procedures. 

Jibccellcut  ('i  gained  quite  a  deal  of  infonaatioiio  Actually  seeing  the  materials 
made  it  norc  imprassive  thin  juct  reading  about  ii. 

The  activities  were  very  eJucatioaal  for  me. 

I  really  gained  more  then  I  expected.  But  maybe  t:oo  much  was  packed  into  too 
little  time. 

Thank  yoi?  for  the  oppo2;tun;li:y  to  pren'iexj  much  needed  njaterialso 

Was  Impressed  with  the  enthuslam  of  the  staff,  G?.ad  I  came.  Eopn  to  return 
in  the  future. 


The  providing  of  Lists  or  prir.tcd  materials  to  go  along  v^ith  vi.'^ual  and  oi-sl 

— J—     ^- - 


prcaaatation  vas  helpful— such  as  the  In-^trycto  ■'-'"  i-'.-i----,  ".-.o'l,. 


No  response  to  question:  2 
Total  number  of  respondents :  11 
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A  Model  for  Regional  Conferences  on  the  Use  of  Instructional 
Media  and  a  Sample  Program  from  a  Conference 
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A  Model  Foi-  Regional  Conferences  On  The  Use  of 
Instructional  Media  In  The  Education  Of  The 
Handicapped 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Education  recommended  that  its  local  school  districts 
adopt  regional  planning  to  make  neelei  educational  services  available  to  h  greater 
number  of  the  state's  children.   This  recommendation  is  especially  applicable  to 
special  education  programs  and  services  which  must  be  designed  for  a  low-incidence 
handicapped  population. 

To  facilitate  the  trend  towards  regionalization,  the  Special  Education  Services 
Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Michigan  State  I'niversity 's  Regional 
Instructional  Materials  Center  for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth  and  the  Midwest 
Regional  Media  Center  for  the  Deaf  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  cooperated  in  the  planning 
of  three  regional  in-service  conference  models. 

The  initial  step  taken  by  this  group  was  to  delegate  a  consultant  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education  to  call  a  meeting  of  representatives  (March  ^,  1971)  from  a 
five-county  region  of  the  State  of  Michigan.   The  purposes  were  to: 

1.  Determine  whether  such  conferences  would  be  feasible. 

2.  Discuss  the  content  of  the  conferences. 

3.  Design  a  format  for  the  conferences. 

h.      Select  a  chairman  from  the  region  to  be  responsible  for  the  overall 
conference. 

5.   Select  two  teachers  of  the  deaf  to  attend  the  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
eight-week  media  workshop  (Summer,  1971). 

The  state-sponsored  meeting  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  following 
regional  in-service  program: 

1.  Concensus  was  reached  that  such  a  regional  meeting  was  needed. 

2.  Selection  of  two  southwest  regional  representatives  tn  attend  the 
eight  week  workshop  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and,  in  turn,  to  act  as 
resource  leaders  a':  the  regional  conferences  .   Those  selected  to  go 
to  Lincoln  were  teachers  of  the  hearing  impaired,  because  it  was 
felt  that  they  already  were  knowledgeable  in  using  media  for  the 
development  of  language  and  too,  that  Dr.  Stepp's  federal  funis 
are  allocated  to  improve  instruction  for  the  hearing  irapairei. 
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3.   It  was  decided  that  there  should  ,te  two  day  and  a  half  sprin,? 

regional  mini-conferences   utiliziner   *,h.e  tw   resource  teachers  who 
participate!    in   the   eight   week  simuMjr    aessi^-n   at   Linc:>ln.      i^rclJ- 
ment    in   each  mini-conference   woui'l   be    i  I n;  i *. •.■< ;   to    30   teacherr-   and 
teacher   counselors    of  the   phiysic -tl  jy   h-uuli  ■    'T-.-H   who  work  with   the 
hearing   impaired. 

h.      It  was   agreed  tha*    thi-    state   consult-int    w-uid   subrr,it    a   rr-^r  ;s'r.    to 
the   Federal   government    ''or   a   five  da.  .  works!,        "       ;  •     •>  _  : 

the    summer   of    I97S   following    the  xini- :orr  "rencts .      A*,    the    riimmer 
conference    (July   10-]  I4,    197?),    resource  people   '-rained   at    the  mini- 
conferences   would   spend    five  days   designinf^   an  ''ping   units   of 
study   utilizing,   varirus   tyr^^-^      -f  "— lia.      Te-i  ••                  ■>11    exceDtion- 
alities   will    be   invite  1   t;                         o    surnme  ini   be 
reimbursed   f-r   their  part  ic  :  pati.^n    ($l'j.00  per    .iuy   for   five   aayn  ; . 

5.  Dr.    Stepp,    from   the  Mid-West   Regional   Media  Center   for   + he   Deaf, 
agreed   to   supply   software   and   staff   for    each  of   the   retsiional 
conferences . 

6.  Mr.    Joe   Noorthcek   of   the   Kent    Int'^-"'-- '  •  "*- -    '-y--    :      ,,>+.-;  -^   .^^.s 
elected  conference   chairman   for    t  n'^erences. 
The   State   Department   of   Education  agreed  to   help   '-li-.    .\'o^rthoek  to 
organize    t!iese    jmferences, 

7.  'rhe   U.    S.    "-ffice   of   Education,   Michigan   Tfite  University,    Regional 
Instructional   Materials   Center  for   Handicapped   Children  and   ".outh 
agreed  to   aid   in   planning    and  to    loan   equipmenl    for  the   conferences. 

8.  Two  teachers   of   th.e    deaf   at?reed   t      rarticipate   in   tlie  summer  workshop 
or   media  in   Lincoln,    Nebraska.       '"hey   a.  so   agreed   f-    ast'ist    in  the 
planning   and    devel  opippt.t    of   th«=    ;J;r^--e    r^p'ona!    .-- nf  e-erices  . 

FollowirsiT;   the   eight    week   summer    ins'.  ituLe,    the   MLgr.igan   otate   ^  epirtment 
consultant    arranged   a  meeting  with  the   regional    chairman   and  resource   teachers  to 
discuss   the    format    of  the   conferences.      The  responsibility    for   crnference   announce- 
ments   and    future  meetings  was   placed    in   the  hands    of   the  regional    .-hairman.      '^he 
first    conference  program  was    finalized  by  a   small    c.-immittee   composed   of  the  regie  nal 
chairman,    the  two   resource   teachers    and   the    s*  'ment    consultant.      Dr.    Stepp 

advised  this    committee    r-y    a   conference  telepn,  ..    .1.  '"ii-.o  -^ir-'ram  f.r   the  -nini- 

conferences    is    attached.      A  copy   oi'  the   federal    i^'raii  i   suri.rr.er   confereiice 

under   P.L.    91-230    (Section   d)    is    a; ' ached  also.) 

On   May    LI,    1972  the  regional    chairman    invited    Dr.    ■••tepp,    the   state   dep'irtment 
consultant    and  the  MSU/PIMC   field   services    ccL^rdinator    to   a  pre-planning   session   to 
discuss   arrangements    for   the   summer   institjte.      Late;-   in    the  day,    the   two  resoi-irce 
teachers    and   the   superintendent   of   the  schoc-    district   where  the   confe-ence   Is   to 
be  held,    will   Join  this   group   to   finalize   activities    for    t'-:f-   summer  WDrkshap, 
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This  workshop  is  sponsored  by  the  Michiqan  State  Department  of 
Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Southwestern  Michiqan  Area,   the  Special 
Education   Instructional  Materials  Center  at  Michigan  State  University 
and  the  Midwest  Regional   Media  Center  for  the  Deaf  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 


INSTITUTE       STAFF 

Dr.  Mary  Blair,   Consultant  for  Special   Education,  Michigan  State 
Department  of  Education,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Mrs.   Jennell   Dennis,  Teacher,  Michigan  School   for  the  Deaf, 
Flint,  Michigan 

Tim  Hertz,  Graphics  and  Photography  Specialist,   KVISD,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 

Miss   Karen  Kott,  Teacher/Counselor,  Portage  Public  Schools, 
Portage,  Michigan 

Joe  Levine,  Coordinator,  Technology  for  Dissemination,  Special 
Education   Instructional   Materials  Center,  Michigan  State 
University,   East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Mr.   George  Propp,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher  Preparation: 

Education  of  the  Hearing  Impaired,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,   Illinois 

Mrs.   Sally  Snyder,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Midwest  Regional 
Media  Center  for  the  Deaf,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

Dr.   Robert  Stepp,   Director,  Midwest  Regional   Media  Center  for  the 
Deaf,  University  of  Nebraska,   Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Miss  Sue  Yovanovich,  Field  Services  Coordinator,   Special    Education 
Instructional   Materials  Center,  Michigan  State  University, 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 
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A  List  of  Publications  of  the  GLR  SEIMC 
AND  Sample  Documents 
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USOE/MSU  RIMC-HCY 

Regional  Instructional  Matariait  Center 
For  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth 

2 1 3  Erickson  Hall       Michigan  State  University       East  Lansing,  Michigan    48823 


REGIONAL  IMC  PUBLICATIONS  POLICY 


The  Regional  IMC  is  phasing  out  the  distribution  of  copies  of  documents  to 
individuals.  A  complete  set  of  documents  is  housed  in  the  IMC  Library, 
Room  133,  Erickson  Hall,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Michigan, 
where  copies  are  available  for  loan  and  reproduction  for  personal  use. 

Single  copies  of  each  of  the  IMC  publications  will  be  sent  to  university 
libraries  within  our  region,  IRMC  Coordinators  (Ohio),  Regional  and  Curriculum 
Resource  Consultants  (Indiana  and  Michigan)  and  various  other  agencies  as  we 
deem  appropriate.  The  documents  are  intended  as  library  acquisitions.  We 
encourage  the  various  agencies  to  reproduce  the  documents  to  support  the 
informational  needs  of  their  patrons. 

DISSEMINATION  DOCUMENTS: 

Variable-Interval  Sequenced-Action  Camera  (VINSAC) 

Selective  Observation  Simulator  (SOS) 

Automated  Braille  System  (AUTOBRAILLE)  (1) 

Using  Instructional  Materials  with  the  Visually  Handicapped  (1) 

DUB:  A  Format  for  Writing  Descriptive  Literature 

Graphic  Aids  for  the  Blind  (1) 

Educational  Uses  of  Cartridge  Tapes  (7) 

Regional  Information  Centers:  A  Frontier  in  Small  Library  Automation  (8) 

Articulation  of  Information  Systems  (8) 

Research  in  Learning  by  the  Handicapped:  A  Bibliography 

Speed  Listening:  An  Introduction  to  Speech  Compression 

MONOGRAPH  SERIES: 

A  Survey  of  Materials  Usage  &  Needs  in  the  Instruction  of  the  Visually  Handicapped 

Student  (1) 

A  Survey  of  Materials  Usage  &  Needs  in  the  Instruction  of  Handicapped  Students 

Empirical  Study  of  Instructional  Materials  Evaluation  in  Special  Education  (6) 

Diagnosis  of  Specific  Learning  Disabilities  and  Prescriptive  Teaching 

Instructional  Materials  Development  (7) 

Self-Instructional  Materials  for  the  Visually  Handicapped  (1) 

Commercial  Materials  for  the  Visually  Handicapped  (1) 

Teacher-Made  Materials  for  Use  in  Special  Education  (7) 

PROSPECTUS  SERIES: 

The  Portable  Tape  Player 

The  Talking  Dictionary 

A  Recorded  Aid  for  Braille  Music  (1) 

The  Suitcase  Tutor 

Simulation  and  Recording  Device  for  Research  in  Programmed  Instruction  (SimulaR) 

The  Money/Counting  Kit 
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TECHNICAL  PAPERS: 

Abstractors  Manual  (5) 

Keypunching  Manual  (5) 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Position  Paper:  Evaluation  of  Instructional  Materials  (6) 

The  IDEA  Series  (7) 

Driver  Education  Crossword  Puzzles  (2) 

Driver  Education  Stop  &  Go  Game  1  (2) 

Driver  Education  Stop  &  Go  Game  2  (2) 

Speech  Improvement  for  the  Trainable  Retarded  (3) 

Speech  Improvement  Activity  Book  (3) 

Tapescript:  Administration  of  the  Visual  Efficiency  Scale  (4) 

Tapescript:  Methods  and  Materials  for  Improving  Low  Vision  Skills  (video  tape  recording)  (4) 

An  Outline  to  Accompany  Methods  and  Materials  for  Improving  Low  Vision  Skills  (4) 

Utilization  of  Low  Vision  Materials  Equipment  List  (4) 

Selected  Bibliography  Related  to  Visual  Functioning  (4) 

Instructional  Materials  Center  Forms 
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Preface 

This  manual  explains  the  use  of  forms  and  techniques  needed  to 
prepare  information  for  the  IMC-HCY  information  retrieval  system.  An 
abstract  must  be  prepared  for  each  individual  item  acquired  by  the  Center 
to  fully  utilize  the  Basic  Indexing  and  Retrieval  System  (BIRS)   now  being 
used.   This  booklet  is  the  result  of  what  has  been  learned  to  date  in 
preparing  over  3500  abstracts  of  audio-visual  materials,  curriculum 
materials,  professional  documents,  educational  equipment,  and  journal 
literature.   It  also  contains  passages  from  the  SEIMC  Guidelines  for 

Abstracting  and  Indexing  Professional  Literature  and  Instructional 

2 

Materials. 

o 

Other  manuals  are  available:  IMC-HCY  Library  Procedures  Manual;-' 
Keypunching  Manual;  pata  Processing  Manual;  and  the  over-view  paper, 
"Regional  Information  Centers:   A  Frontier  in  Small  Library  Automation." 
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GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

Abstracting  is  the  art  of  sunmarizing  the  contents  of  a  written  work.   For 
our  purposes  this  includes  selected  audio- visual  aids,  curriculum  materials, 
professional  documents,  educational  equipment  and  journal  literature. 

The  two  primary  purposes  of  our  abstracts  are  to  provide  information  that 
will  assist  the  user  in  deciding  whether  to  examine  the  original  item,  and  to 
provide  data  for  the  computer  programs  to  extract  descriptive  terms  for  our 
information  retrieval  system. 

While  there  are  many  types  of  abstracts,  TICA-3  a  selective  type  of 
abstract  is  best  suited  for  our  needs,  since  it  emphasizes  information  of 
interest  to  particular  groups  of  the  IMC's  clientele. 

Although  the  preparation  of  a  good  abstract  demands  abilities  of  a  high 
order,  it  can  constitute  excellent  training  for  whatever  field  the  student 
plans  to  enter.   For  effective  results  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  abstractor 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  preparing  abstracts.   The  following  guidelines  and 
forms  are  designed  to  make  the  procedure  concise  and  to  encourage  a  writing 
habit  vhat  is  conducive  to  preparing  quality  abstracts. 

Uniformity  should  extend  even  to  the  methods  of  indenting  and  the  visual 
break  up  of  the  material,  since  a  solid  page  of  typewritten  material  is  less 
inviting  to  read.   Accepted  rules  about  paragraph  writing  must  be  followed, 
especially  those  regarding  coherence  and  unity.   Generally,  the  first  sentence 
states  the  topic  and  because  it  occupies  this  strategic  position,  it  should  be 


Elias,  Arthur,  Editor.   Technical  Information  Center  Administration  3,  pp.  27-44, 
Spartan  Books,  1967. 
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as  full  and  accurate  a  statement  as  possible  of  one  of  the  following:   (1)  what 
the  article  says,  (2)  what  the  total  subject  and  scope  of  the  document  is,  or 
(3)  what  the  author's  purpose  is  in  writing  the  document. 

The  next  paragraph  describes  the  contents  of  the  document,  such  as  pertinent 
subjects  covered,  research  methods  used  and  conclusions  drawn.   The  abstractor 
should  use  as  many  sources  of  reference  materials  as  are  available,  including 
publisher's  catalogs,  sales  brochures,  manufacturer's  literature,  manuals  and 
the  item  itself.   Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  quote  directly  from  any 
literature,  but  rather  to  express  the  information  in  the  abstractor's  own  words. 
Useful  in  gathering  information  is  the  book  jacket  which  sometimes  gives  a 
pertinent  account  of  the  document.   The  table  of  contents  with  a  sentence  or  two 
about  each  major  heading  can  help  in  furnishing  the  required  balance  for  the 
abstract.   Also  helpful  are  any  summaries  at  the  ends  of  chapters  or  at  the  book's 
conclusion.   Check  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  or  section  for  important 
information,  usually  designated  by  one  of  the  following: 

A.  Boldface  (heavy  type)  D.   Conclusion 

B.  Abstract  E.   First  Paragraph 

C.  Summary  F.   Last  Paragraph 

A  final  paragraph  should  be  the  author's  and  not  the  abstractor's  interpretation. 
It  may  be  either  the  author's  specific  answers  to  the  problem  or  his  theoretical 
and/or  practical  conclusions.   The  abstractor  should  always  avoid  using  his  own 
qualifying  words,  such  as  "excellent,"  "unusual,"  and  "thorough."   It  must  be 
clear  that  any  conclusions  or  implications  stated  are  those  of  the  author.   While 
a  background  of  professional  knowledge  and  interest  can  be  an  asset  to  the 
abstractor,  it  can  also  be  a  block  to  objectivity.   It  must  be  assvimed  that  the 
potential  user  of  the  system  is  in  search  of  factual  information,  not  the  judg'  ment 
or  professional  opinion  of  the  abstractor. 
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A  conmon  defect  In  Che  preparation  of  an  abstract  Is  the  overonphasls  of 
Incidental  and  minor  details.   Some  attention,  therefore,  should  be  given  to 
the  relative  proportions  and  Importance  of  the  material  to  be  Included.   Correct 
word  choice  (see  page  4)  and  sentence  structure  will  help  to  make  your  meaning 
immediately  clear  to  the  reader. 

In  general,  the  best  procedure  In  preparing  an  abstract  Is  to  read  or 
peruse  the  item  briefly  to  get  an  impression  of  Its  content,  and  make  appropriate 
notes.  Then  reorganize  these  notes  and  write  the  abstract.   A  major  pitfall  to 
be  avoided  is  beginning  each  paragraph  or  sentence  with  "This  book,"  "The  book," 
"This  article,"  "It  is  suggested  that...,"  or  "It  was  found  that...,"  or  "It 
was  reported  that..."  Abstracts  in  which  most  sentences  end  with  "...are  discussed" 
and  "...are  given,"  are  equally  ineffective.   Try  inverting  the  sentence  to  say, 
for  example,  "Blindness  is  the  major  subject  dealt  with  in  this  book,"  rather 
than  "This  book  is  about  blindness."  Try  also  "The  subject  of  this  book...," 
"A  main  concern...,"  "The  primary  focus..."  The  tables  on  page  4  furnish 
phrases  and  beginning  words  to  help  in  this  matter. 

The  abstractor  should  use  complete  sentences  and  present  the  material 
briefly  rather  than  in  a  flowing  literary  style.   Through  the  intellegent  use 
of  transitional  words  and  phrases,  one  can  avoid  writing  a  paragraph  that  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  series  of  sentences,  each  one  summarizing  a  separate  topic 
in  the  document.   Try  not  to  use  words  in  the  abstract  which  are  already  in 
the  title. 

If  acronyms  are  used,  the  full  wording  represented  should  be  written  out 
the  first  time  it  appears;  e.g.,  "American  Educational  Research  Association 
(AERA) ."   Letters  in  acronyms  are  not  separated  by  periods,  and  an  acronym 
should  not  be  given  if  the  full  name  or  title  will  appear  only  once  in  the 
abstract. 
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Abstracts  are  normally  limited  to  250  words,  including  the  information  on 
the  abstract  form.   If  an  abstract  contains  more  than  250  words,  modifying  words 
(adjectives,  adverbs)  and  other  less  important  words  should  be  deleted,  as 
conciseness  in  the  abstract  is  of  paramount  importance. 

The  following  tables  are  intended  to  jog  your  thinking  about  writing  more 
concise  abstracts. 


Do  you  mean  this? 

Basically 

Occur 

Infer 

Oral 

Capacity 

Degenerate 

Apparent 

Presume 


Or  this? 

Essentially 

Transpire 

Imply 

Verbal 

Ability 

Deteriorate 

Evident 

Assume 


Avoid  trite  words  and  some  of  the  overworked  terms  in  present  day  usage. 


Instead  of  this 

Implement 

Utilize 

Activate 

Indicate 

Optimum 

Vital 

Investigate 

Profile 

Terminate 

Save  words,  as  in  the  examples  below. 

Instead  of  this 

Experience  has  indicated  that 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that 

On  the  other  hand 

In  the  event  of 

In  the  majority  of  instances 

In  a  manner  similar  to 

Is  responsible  for  selecting 

Suggested  beginning  words: 


Analyzes 

Appeals  for 

Argues 

Attempts 

Calls  attention  to 

Cites 

(;ompares 

Considers 


Contains 

Criticizes 

Deals  with 

Defines 

Describes 

Details 

Devises 

Discusses 


Emphasizes 
Estimates 
Examines 
Explains 
Gives 
Includes 
Indicates 
Involves 
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Try  this 

Carry  out 

Use 

Begin 

Show 

Best 

Important 

Study 

Outline 

End  (stop) 


Try  this 

Learned 

Although 

But 

If 

Usually 

Like 

Selects 


Lists 

Outlines 

Points  out 

Portrays 

Presents 

Recommends 

Redefines 

Reviews 


Seeks 

Sets  up 

Shows 

States 

Studies 

Suggests 

Summarizes 

Tabulates 


Checked  

Keypunched 


USOE/MSU  IMC-HCY  ABSTRACT  FORM 
AUDIO- VISUAL 


—  PRINT  OR  TYPE  ALL  INFORMATION 
Date      10/29/69 


Audio-Visual  Number  *A-V 


1409 


Obtain  from  Abstract  Schedule  Sheet 
Obtain  All  Information  £or  Fields  1-8  £rom  the  Shelfllst  Printout  — 


FIELD  1     *AUTHOR(S)  -  if  available   Saleh 
FIELD  2     *TITLE 


Last  Name 
Sights  and  Sounds 


Harold  J.   Compiler 


Frist  Name 


FIELD  3 
FIELD  4 
FIELD  5 

FIELD  6 
FIELD  7 
FIELD  8 
FIELD  9 


♦PUBLISHER/SOURCE          Captioned  Films   for  the  Deaf 
♦COPYKIGHI  1968 


♦PRICE  $      49.50 


for 


22  items  and  manual 


Number  of  items  (as  3  records) 


*A-V 


1409 


♦CATEGORY  HH 
*HCY-IMC 


♦CONTENT.   Specific  instructions  for  preparing  Audio-visual  Abstracts  are 
listed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  form. 


FIELD  10    ♦DESCRIPTORS,  on  separate  sheet. 


15m 


250 


ABSTRACTOR  SIGN  HERE 


TOTAL  WORDS  in  bibliographic  data  and 
abstract.  MAXIMUM  -  250  words. 


Attach  all  items  and  staple  together  in  this  order: 


1.  Abstract  Form 

2.  Abstract  Text 

3.  Descriptor  Form 
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Specific  Instructions  for  Audio-Visual  Abstracts 
Your  abstract  should  contain  the  following  information: 

The  trade  name  of  the  item  and  the  type  of  equipment,  (e.g.,  Audiotronics 
tape  recorder)  . 

The  physical  description  of  the  item  including  the  size,  weight,  color, 
use  of  knobs  and/or  dials.   This  should  not  be  technical  in  nature  and  need 
not  be  extremely  detailed. 

The  general  and  specific  uses  of  the  item  including  which  curricular 
area(s),  disability  area(s)  and  grade  levels  it  was  intended  or  could  be 
used  for. 

For  additional  information  see  page  33  of  the  SEIMC  Guidelines  for 
Abstracting  and  Indexing  Professional  Literature  and  Instructional  Materials. 

Consult  the  Publishers  File  for  the  vendors  brochures  and  literature 
on  this  item. 
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USOE/MSU  IMC-HCY 
Representative  Audio-Visual  Abstract 

Content.   Six  filmstrips,  six  33  1/3  rpm  synchronized  records,  and  10  loose-leaf  test 
booklets  with  1^  clear  acetate  lamin.ited  pages  make  up  this  kit.   Also  included 
is  a  teacher's  manual  containing  instructions  and  a  complete  copy  of  the  pupil's 
test  booklet. 

This  material,  designed  to  develop  auditory  perception  in  kindergarten  and 
primary  hearing  impaired  children,  would  also  be  useful  with  the  neurologically 
impaired.   Use  of  auditory  and  visual  association  is  stressed  in  this  kit,  which 
presents  gross  noises  and  sounds  associated  with  the  circus,  home,  a  band  concert, 
city,  farm,  and  Christmas.   The  story  content  is  presented  twice  in  each  filmstrip. 
The  teacher  may  use  either  the  first  version,  in  which  captions  duplicate  the 
record  narration,  or  the  second  version  containing  no  captions  for  those  too 
young  to  read  or  for  those  distracted  by  printed  matter.   Six  review  frames  at 
the  end  of  each  version  contain  twelve  selected  sounds  from  the  story,  which 
will  be  used  later  for  testing  purposes.   Each  two-page  spread  in  the  test  booklet 
has  pictures  for  the  twelve  review  sounds  which  duplicate  the  filmstrip  pictures. 
The  pupils  record  their  responses  with  a  grease-base  pencil  or  a  crayon,  which 
can  be  wiped  off.   On  each  record  the  first  band  of  side  A  contains  the  complete 
filmstrip  narration  and  sound  effects.   The  12  test  sounds  are  presented  in 
different  order  on  the  second  and  third  bands.   If  the  teacher  chooses,  side  B, 
which  contains  one  test  sound  per  band,  may  be  used  for  testing.   On  side  B 
there  is  a  locked  groove  at  the  end  of  each  band  which  prevents  the  record  from 
progressing  to  the  next  band  unless  moved  by  the  teacher. 
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Checked 


Keypunched 


USOE/MSU  IMC-HCY  ABSTRACT  FORM 
CURRICULUM  MATERIALS 


--  PRINT  OR  TYPE  ALL  INFORMATION  -- 

Date     10/29/69 Curriculum  Material  Number  *CM     1304 


Obtain  from  Abstract  Schedule  Sheet 

--  Obtain  All  Information  for  Fields  1-8  from  the  Shelflist  Printout  -- 

FIELD  I     *AUTHOR(S)    Edgington 0^ 

Last  Name  First 

Last  Name                  First 
FIELD  2     *TITLE      Curriculum  Guide  for  Teachers  of  Slow  Learning  Children 


FIELD  4     *COPYRIGHT       1964  EDITION 


FIELD  5     *PAGINATION  (if  book)  or  number  of  items  ^^ 


or/ for 
*PRICE  (if  other)  $    3.50 


FIELD  6  *CM  1304 


r. 


m 

30 


FIELD  3  *PUBLISHER/ SOURCE         Cincinnati,    Ohio  Public  Schools  > 

K 


> 

H 

if  given  r-. 

H 


FIELD  7     *CATBGORY     MR 

FIELD  8     *HCY-IMC 

FIELD  9     *C0NTQ4T.   Specific  instructions  for  preparing  Curriculum  Material  Abstracts 

are  listed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  form. 

flELD  10    *DESCRIPTORS ,  on  separate  sheet. 
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ABSTRACTOR  SIGN  HERE  TOTAL  W0RD6  m  bibliographic  data  and 

abstract.   XAXIMDM  -  250  words. 
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Attach  all  items  and  staple  together  in    this  order: 

1.  Abstract  Form 

2.  Abstract  Text 

3.  Descriptor  Form 
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Speclflc  Instructions  for  Curriculum  Materi.il  Abstracts 
Your  abstract  should  contain  the  following  information: 

The  type  of  material  it  is,  (e.g.,  textbook,  guidebook,  workbook, 
teacher's  manual  and  format  used).   Educational  and  interest  areas  covered, 
the  subject  «nd/or  content  area  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  whether  it  is 
developmental,  supplementary  or  remedial  text  material. 

Pay  particular  attention  to  type  size  and  its  suitability  for  partially 
seeing  children. 

For  additional  information  see  pages  20-23  of  the  SEIMC  Guidelines  for 
Abstracting  and  Indexing  Professional  Literature  and  Instructional  Materials. 

Consult  the  Publishers  File  for  the  vendors  brochures  and  literature  on 
this  item. 
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USOI'VMSU  IMC-Ht-T 
Hcpru.'icntati  vc  Curriculum  M/itiirial  s  Abstract 

Content.    Assembled  for  teachers  of  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  Children,  this  curriculum 
guide  establishes  as  its  goals  of  education  to  provide  experiences  which  contribuie 
to  healthy  emotional  and  social  development,  by  developing  the  skill  subjects, 
enabling  the  child  to  recognize  his  limitations  and  abilities,  and  training  him 
realistically  for  adult  life. 

The  guide  is  organized  in  terms  of  grade  levels:  primary,  intermediate, 
junior  high,  senior  high.   The  curriculum  for  each  level  centers  around 
problems  which  the  child  must  handle  both  in  childhood  and  adulthood.   These 
subject  areas  were  designated  as:   citizenship,  home  and  family,  travel  and 
recreation,  communication,  safety,  food,  clothing,  health,  and  occupational 
adequacy,  for  each  subject  area.   The  guide  outlines  the  objectives,  plan  of 
presentation,  content  and  suggested  activities.   It  provides  some  preliminary 
hints  to  the  teacher  and  a  brief  description  of  the  child,  and  concludes  by 
supplying  lists  of  basic  curriculum  materials  and  supplementary  materials  for 
the  different  grade  divisions. 
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Checked  

Keypunched 


USOE/MSU  IMC-HCY  ABSTRACT  FORM 
DOCUMENTS 


--  PRINT  OR  TYPE  ALL  INFORMATION 
Date     7/11/68 


Document  Number  *D 


1712 


Obtain  from  Abstract  Schedule  Sheet 
Obtain  All  Information  for  Fields  1-8  from  the  Shelflist  Printout  — 


FIELD  1     *AUTHOR(S)    Ilg 


FIELD  3 

FIELD  4 

FIELD  5 
FIELD  6 
FIELD  7 
FIELD  8 
FIELD  9 


Francis 


and 


Last  Name 

Ames 


First 
Louise 


Last  Name  First 

FIELD  2     *TITLE    School  Readiness,  Behavior  Tests  used  at  the  Gesell  Institute 


♦PUBUSHER/SOURCE    Harper  and  Row 


♦COPYRIGHT    1964 


EDITION 


if  given 


♦PAGINATION    396 
*D   1712 


♦CATEGORY    SE 

♦HCY-IMC 

♦CONTENT.   Specific  instructions  for  preparing  Document  abstracts  are 
listed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  form. 


FIELD  10    ♦DESCRIPTORS,  on  separate  sheet'. 


g 


•X 
m 
•z. 

H 
CO 

> 
n 

H 

o 
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ABSTRACTOR  SIGN  HERE 


TOTAL  WORDS  in  bibliographic  data  and 
abstract.   MAXIMUM  -  250  words. 


Attach  all  items  and  staple  together  in  this  order: 

1.  Abstract  Form 

2.  Abstract  Text 

3.  Descriptor  Form 
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Specific  Instructions  for  Document  Abstracts 

PROFKSSIONAL  TFXTBOOK  abstracts  designed  for  professional  preparation  and 
use  should  state  the  intended  audience,  topic  areas  covered,  type  of  illustrative 
material  used,  and  number  of  bibliographic  or  reference  items.   In  some  cases 
chapter  titles  may  serve  to  indicate  the  book's  scope.   However,  if  there  are 
numerous  relatively  nonspecific  titles,  the  abstractor  should  indicate  scope  by 
listing  the  topics  covered. 

CONFERENCE  PROCEEDINGS  and  OTHER  MULTIPLE  AUTHOR  DOCUMENT  abstracts  should 
contain  a  statement  of  the  subject  and  scope  of  the  collection  and  a  listing 
of  authors  and  titles  of  individual  papers.   If  there  are  too  many  articles  to 
list,  broad  subject  areas  should  be  discerned  and  the  articles  described  by  groups. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  abstracts  should  contain,  (1)  subjects  included,  (2)  number  of 
citations,  (3)  dates  of  materials  (earliest  to  latest),  (4)  types  of  materials 
listed,  and  (5)  potential  users  or  target  audience.   If  annotations  are  included, 
this  should  be  noted. 

RESEARCH  DOCUMENT  abstracts  should  contain,  (1)  objectives  and  hypotheses, 
(2)  number  and  characteristics  of  subjects  used,  (3)  methodology,  (4)  findings, 
types  of  statistical  analyses,  and  levels  of  confidence  of  significant  results, 
and  (5)  specific  conclusions,  implications,  or  recommendations  for  further 
research. 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS  and  ACMINISTRATI VE  REPORT  abstracts  should  contain, 

(1)  objectives  of  the  probram  and  identification  of  the  target  publication, 

(2)  types  of  special  teachers  and  other  personnel  and  numbers  of  classes  or 
students  involved,  (3)  means  or  suggested  means  of  carrying  out  the  program, 
including  any  sort  of  community  participation  or  publicity  efforts,  (4)  special 
methods  used  to  overcome  problems,  and  (5)  to  date  progress  of  the  program  with 
expected  changes  in  future  plans,  or,  if  the  program  has  been  completed, 
conclusions  or  evaluations  of  the  program's  effectiveness. 

SPEECHES,  STATEMENTS  OF  OPINION,  and  DISCUSSIONS  OF  GENERAL  ISSUES  abstracts 
should  contain  the  main  theme,  the  issues  discussed,  and  the  author's  point  of 
view. 

For  additional  information  see  pages  5-7  of  the  SEIMC  Guidelines  for 
Abstracting  and  Indexing  Professional  Literature  and  Instructional  Materials. 
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USOE/MSU  IMC-HCY 
Representative  Printed  Documents  Abstract 

Content.   The  specific  concern  of  this  book  is  to  present  a  developmental  examination 
of  the  child  that  will  reveal  him  as  a  total  individual,  telling  about  his  level 
and  method  of  growing  and  his  state  of  readiness  for  the  different  stages  of  the 
educative  process.   Regardless  of  chronological  age,  it  is  considered  that  a 
child's  performance  needs  to  be  at  the  5-year-old  level  before  he  enters 
kindergarten,  therefore  criteria  of  school  entrance  and  correct  grade  placement 
are  vital. 

Part  II  proposes  a  developmental  examination  (using  techniques  developed  at 
the  Gesell  Institute  and  standardized  on  a  population  of  New  Haven  school  children 
between  5-10  years)  that  takes  about  half  an  hour  and  allows  for  easy 
spontaneity  between  child  and  examiner.   An  Interview  is  followed  by  paper  and 
pencil  tests,  copy  forms,  incomplete  man,  right  and  left,  and  visual  tests. 
Part  III  gives  a  specific  picture  of  each  age  from  5-10  years;  and  Part  IV 
is  addressed  to  the  relationships  between  parents  and  educators,  and  the  need  . 
for  them  to  be  brought  together  to  look  at  the  child  as  he  is  and  not  as  they 
want  him  to  be. 

Appendices  give  details  of  tables  and  basic  data  regarding  subjects,  sex 
and  group  differences,  the  Rorscharch  test,  and  samples  of  test  record  forms. 
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Specific  Instructions  for  Equipment  Abstracts 
Your  abstract  should  contain  the  following  infromation: 

The  title  of  the  item  (obtained  from  the  item,  container  or  literature). 
The  type  of  material  such  as  an  instructional  game  or  toy,  puzzle,  model,  chart, 
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For  which  disability  areas  (if  any)  it  was  intended  and  pertinent  grade  levels 
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USOE/MSU  IMC-HCY 
Representative  Equipment  Abstract 

Content.    Included  In  the  Peabody  Kit  for  Level  P  are  a  manual,  396  regular-sized 

stimulus  cards  In  full  color  (covering  the  topics  of  animals,  clothing,  facial 
discrimination,  food,  household,  number  concepts,  people,  toys,  visual  closure, 
and  V.  P.  Mooney) ;  20  family  and  home  cards;  6  large  story  posters;  6  plastic- 
coated  music  cards  with  songs  on  records;  240  plastic  color  chips  which  will 
clip  together;  3  puppets  made  of  cloth  and  soft  plastic;  and  cloth  P.  Mooney 
bag;  1  P.  Mooney  stick  for  the  zylophone;  2  solid  manikins  (a  boy  and  a  girl), 
1  disassembled  manikin;  21  life-sized  plastic  fruits  and  vegetables;  45  plastic 
covered  magnetic  geometric  shapes;  22  plastic  covered  magnetic  strips;  10  (7  inch 
33  1/3  rpm)  recordings  of  songs  and  stories;  and  one  zylophone.  The  contents 
are  stored  in  2  metal  boxes.  Not  Included,  but  needed,  is  a  record  player. 

The  stress  of  the  Peabody  Kit  is  on  overall  oral  language  development  and 
involves  reception  using  the  three  key  sense  modalities  of  sight,  hearing,  touch, 
vocal  and  motor  expression,  and  the  cognitive  divergent,  convergent,  and  associative 
processes.  Also  emphasized  are  patterns  of  syntax  and  simple  grammar.   The 
manual  outlines  180  lessons  sequenced  by  difficulty.  Each  dally  lesson  is 
usually  given  in  two  parts.   The  lessons  are  readiness  activities  and  do  not 
require  the  child  to  read  or  write.   Disadvantaged  urban  and  rural  kindergarten 
children  were  the  focus  for  the  development  of  the  Level  P  Kit  and  the  material 
is  geared  to  the  mental  ages  of  3  to  5.  This  mental  age  allows  it  to  be  used 
with  gifted  and  average  3  and  4  year  olds,  disadvantaged  children  in  kindergarten, 
young  school  age  educable  retarded,  pre-teen  trainable  retarded,  primary  classes 
for  emotionally  disturbed  and  brain-damaged,  in  the  beginning  stages  of  speech 
therapy,  and  can  be  modified  for  teaching  English  as  a  second  language. 
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USOE/MSU  IMC-HCY 
Representative  Journals  Abstract 

Content.   Against  a  historical  background,  this  paper  reviews  the  present  mission 
and  program  components  o£  institutions.   The  present  Is  seen  as  a  period  of 
transition,  with  the  ultimate  aim  that  program  development  in  the  institution 
and  in  the  community  evolve  in  parallel  fashion.   Admission  to  an  institution 
is  seen  as  a  failure  of  the  retarded  person,  of  the  family  or  of  the  conmunity. 

The  goal  of  the  institution  is  the  maximum  growth  of  the  individual,  his 
Independence  and  his  return  to  the  community.   Residential  treatment  requires 
a  well-trained  staff  and  an  environment  which  resembles  community  life  rather 
than  a  sterile  atmosphere.   It  must  incorporate  a  school  program  and  treatment 
programs  such  as  psychiatry,  neurology  and  other  medical  programs.   Future 
emphasis  will  encourage  institutions  of  smaller  population  to  be  formed,  as 
well  as  programs  of  extramural  activities,  or  part-time  and  short-stay 
hospitalization,  and  formalized  affiliations  with  other  community  resources. 
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EVALUATION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

By  Dr.  Ted  Ward 
Associate  Director  for  Research 
USOE/MSU  Regional  Instructional 
Material*  Center  for  Handicapped 
Children  &  Youth 

213  Erickson  Hall 
College  of  Education 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823 


Position  Paper  No.  I 


The  work  pretented  herein  was  perfornned  pursuant  to  a  Grant  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  However. 
the  opinions  expressed  herein  do  not  necestarily  reflect  the  position  or  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  no  official  endorsement  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  should  be  inferred. 

'Membor  Instructional  Materials  Network  for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth 
US.  Office  of  Education  -  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
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USOE/MSU  Instructional  Materials  Center  for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth 

POSITION  PAPER  #1 

— for  distribution  to  evaluate, 
other  centers;  others  upon  request  — 

EVALUATION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

By  virtue  of  proposal  and  grant  agreements,  the  USOE/MSU  Instructional 
Materials  Center  for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth  Is  committed  to  the  evaluation 
of  instructional  materials  for  handicapped  children  and  youth.  While  evaluation 
Is  neither  the  prime  objective  nor  the  major  activity,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
essential  mission  of  the  center:   to  make  available  to  teachers  of  handicapped 
pupils,  reliable  and  useful  information  about  the  availability  and  effective  use 
of  instructional  materials. 

l/hy  Evaluate?  The  concern  for  effective  use  of  instructional  materials 
obligates  the  IMCHCY  to  find  ways  to  cause  responsible  formal  evaluations  to  be 
made.  One  service  may  be  provided  by  furnishing  information  to  teachers  about 
sources  of  materials  and  by  describing  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
teachers  to  use  them.  Out  which  materials  will  the  IMCHCY  call  attention  to? 
Clearly  in  a  day  of  burgeoning  replication  of  gadget -oriented  instructional 
materials  it  cajinot  be  "across  the  board."  The  IMCHCY  must  guard  against  becoming 
a  middle-man  for  producers  and  publishers — pushing  willy-nilly  everything  that 
comes  along.   But  neither  can  the  IMCHCY  claim  the  breadth  and  depth  of  expertise 
nor  the  testing  resources  needed  to  make  a  thorough  evaluation  of  everything 
being  offered  for  use  today.   Herein  lies  the  professional  dilemma:. 

The  ethical  dileinoa  is  of  a  different  sort.  VJhat  are  to  be  the  obligations, 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  IMCHCY  to  the  producers  and  publishers  with 
whom  they  seek  to  cooperate?  Are  these  firms  apt   to  seek  pre-release  professional 
opinions  or  field  evaluations  from  the  I^CHCY?   If  not,  are  they  then  "fair  game" 
for  critical  review  of  their  products? 
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Independent  testlnf^  of  educational  products  Is  not  a  well-established 
tradition.   Educational  leaders,  teachers  and  school  purchasing  agents  have  an 
urgent  need  for  unbiased  opinions  about  the  rash  of  printed  materials  and  other 
paraphernalia  of  instruction.   However,  the  atmosphere  is  charged — producers  and 
publishers  fear  controls,  arguing  that  controls  spring  from  evaluations;  conse- 
quently, they  must  resist  evaluation.  It  is  tempting  to  draw  parallels  from 
medical  science  and  pharmaceutical  research:   it  is  not  enough  that  professionally 
qualified  men  conduct  the  research  and  development  efforts,  they  must  also  submit 
to  independent  monitoring  and  evaluation.   Are  learning,  creative  potential  and 
mental  health  less  valued  than  physical  health? 

The  ethical  issue  is  very  much  related  to  the  integrity  of  a  university, 
l/hile  the  U,  S,  Office  of  Education  may  not  wish  to  be  cast  in  the  role  of 
evaluator  of  instructional  materials,  the  I^K:HCY  has  no  real  choice.   The  citizen- 
trust  and  professional  esteem  in  which  a  public  institution  is  held  must  be  pre- 
served.  Evaluation  must  be  conducted,  to  the  limits  of  the  objectivity  of  the 
researchers  to  the  full  extent  of  guarantees  against  irresponsibly  appearing  to 
endorse  that  which  cannot  be  defended. 

\'/hat  to  evaluate?  Because  the  fields  are  too  large,  the  markets  too 
glutted  and  the  back-log  too  great,  selectivity  is  necessary.   The  first  ob- 
ligation of  the  IMCHCY  is  to  evaluate  whatever  Is  built,  produced  or  modified 
by  the  IMCHCY  staff.   When  this  concerns  adaptations  of  equipment  or  materials 
produced  by  commercial  vendors,  the  evaluations  will  study  the  strengths  and 
wealcnesses  of  the  adaptations  rather  than  the  producer's  original  product. 

The  second  obligation  of  the  INKTHCY  is  to  evaluate  materials  made 
through  professional  channels.   For  example,  a  school  district  may  be  con- 
sidering the  installation  of  a  certain  tape  recording  unit.   If  inquiry  is 
made,  the  evaluation  staff  of  the  IMCHCY  will  make  independent  investigation, 
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consulClng  vrich  present  users  of  the  machine  in  other  locations,  testing  it 
on  site  or  in  the  IMCHCY. 

The  IHCHCY' s  third  obligation  to  evaluate  centers  around  a  rather 
routine  activity:  developing  a  series  of  Product  Opinion  papers  for  dis- 
semination in  the  region  served  by  the  IMCHCY.   In  an  atteiqpt  to  minimize 
friction  and  misunderstandings  with  producers,  the  emphasis  will  be  on  evaluat- 
ing materials  and  equipment  which  are  a)  standard  already  widely  accepted  in 
the  field,  b)  replacements  or  augmentations  offered  for  the  standard  materials, 
and  c)  promising  innovative  materials.  Only  those  items  seen  as  fulfilling 
one  or  more  of  these  three  criteria  will  be  submitted  to  field  test,  but 
everything  selected  for  field  test  will  be  reported  in  the  Product  Opinion 
publications  of  the  IMCHCY. 

A  notable  exception  to  these  positive  criteria  will  be  evaluations 
%riYich  carry  out  the  IMCHCY' s  "watch-dog"  function— a  constant  alert  against 
misleading  or  false  advertising,  inflated  claims  about  the  effectiveness  of 
a  material,  and  unfair  comparisons  of  materials.  The  professional  field  is 
entitled  to  an  agency  fulfilling  this  lacking  role:  the  IMCHCY  assumes  this 
responsibl llty . 

How  to  evaluate?  Evaluation  of  instructional  materials  is  not  a  highly 
developed  specialty.  The  research  staff  of  the  IMCHCY  will  address  them- 
selves to  the  development  of  new  and  refined  techniques  for  materials-testing 
and  evaluating  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field.  Meanwhile,  an  honest 
beginning  will  be  developed  around  the  use  of  field  evaluators.  Thus,  for 
now,  the  criteria  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  IbCHCY  and  the  Judgements 
will  be  made  by  outstanding  practitioners  in  the  field.   They  will  be  asked 
to  report  on  their  use  of  the  material  in  question— not  Just  to  estimate  what 

its  values  may  be. 
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An  informed  and  responsible  eviluaclon  of  the  vorth  of  an  instructional 
material  must  describe  the  instructional  context  in  which  the  material  is 
functioning.   Few  instructional  materials  are  good  or  bad  In  any  absolute 
sense.   An  item  may  be  good  (in  that  it  aids  desired  learning)  in  one  use 
and  very  bad  (it  misleads  or  inhibits  learning)  In  another  use.   Some 
materials  even  find  their  way  ir wO  common  acceptance  for  uses  not  originally 
Intended  or  foreseen  by  their  producers'.   Many  teachers  are  skilled 
innovators  and  adaptors.   Evaluation  of  materials  must  look  beyond  what 
producers  say  about  their  materials — but  at  the  same  time,  producers  must 
be  held  accountable  for  the  claims  they  make. 

Who  evaluates?  A  roster  of  evaluators  is  maintained  through  the  co- 
operation of  regional  and  local-district  taaterlals  centers  throughout  the 
three-state  area  served  by  the  IMCHCY.   These  persons  are  knov;n  locally  to 
be  outstanding  teachers  of  handicapped  children  and  youth.   Each  local 
center  participating  in  this  program  provides  one  evaluator  in  each  of  the 
following  fields  in  which  they  have  contact  with  strong  programs. 

1.  visually  handicapped 

2.  deaf  and  hard-of^itearlng 

3.  educable  mentally  retarded 

4.  trainable  mentally  retarded 

5.  horaebound,  hospitalized  and  crippled 

6.  emotlonaJ.ly  dl.'sturbed 

7.  children  with  learning  disabilities 

8.  speech  handicapped 

The  combined  list  is  maintained  in  the  IMCHCY;  as  the  need  arises  for 
an  evaluation  of  a  material  in  a  given  handicapping  area  and  at  a  given 
Instructional  level,  two  evaluators  are  selected  in  rotation  from  the 
appropriate  portion  of  the  list.   These  evaluators  are  asked  to  report 
within  six  weeks.  243 
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Ir.  many  instances,  especially  If  the  material  is  standard  and  In  conmon 
use,  the  evaluators  are  already  familiar  with  the  material  and  can  report 
very  quickly.  As  soon  as  an  evaluator  has  filed  a  report  suitable  for 
inclusion  in  the  Product  Opinions  bulletins  his  name  is  again  eligible 
for  the  random  selection  process  In  subsequent  evaluator  assignments. 


Ted  I'ard 

Aasoclate  Director  for  Research 
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The  Money /Counting  Kit  has  been  designed  by  the  Regional  Special 
Education  Instructional  Materials  Center  for  Handicapped  Children  and 
Youth  at  Michigan  State  University,  to  demonstrate  an  inexpensive,  yet 
effective  set  of  materials  for  developing  money  and  counting  competen- 
cies.  This  discussion  of  the  kit  is  presented  in  an  attempt  to  stimulate 
further  interest  in  the  development  of  other  materials  of  this  nature. 
A  limited  supply  of  the  kits  are  available  (see  last  page  for  address), 
but  hopefully,  you  will  see  the  simplicity  of  what  we  have  constructed 
and  be  able  to  develop  similar  kits  to  fulfill  your  own  specific  needs. 
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Objectives 

The  Money /Counting  Kit  was  produced  with  several  purposes  in  mind. 

For  the  teacher  the  main  objectives  were:   (l)  to  free  him  from  lessons 

in  money  and  counting  concepts  that  necessitate  constant  repetition; 

(2)  to  provide  him  with  an  inexpensive  instructional  material  that  can 

be  easily  manipulated  and  used  by  students  on  their  own. 

t 

Objectives  for  the  student  were  to  provide  him  with:   (l)  an  addi- 
tional and  novel  format  for  instruction  about  money  and  counting  concepts; 
(2)  a  material  allowing  him  to  pursue  a  course  of  instruction  at  his  own 
rate;  (3)  a  material  supplying  immediate  feedback. 
Contents 

The  Money  Counting  Kit  provides  both  student  and  teacher  with  a 
variety  of  learning  materials.   Included  in  the  Kit  are;  Activity  Cards, 
Name  Cards,  Thermoformed  Coin  Cards*,  Self-Instructional  Booklets.  All 
of  the  materials  for  each  kit  are  contained  in  a  small  unbreakable  plastic 
box. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  OF  THE  BOOKLETS 


BOOKLET  ONE  -  MATCHING 

This  booklet  is  concerned  with  simple  matching  of  coin  and  nimber, 
The  student  sees  a  number  amount  and  then  picks  out  the  correct  coins 
to  match  it.   Example: 


BLANK  INSERT 


PROBLEM 


The  student  then  flips  insert  to  check  his  answer.  By  lifting  the  blank 
piece  of  paper  he  sees  two  pennies. 


ANSWER 


24 
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liOOKLET  TWO  -  ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION 


This  booklet  provides  practice  with  the  addition  and  subtraction 
r.rinciples  of  money.   Using  his  coins,  the  student  answers  the  problem 


riven.   Example: 


[■HT-t  »-»  1^  A 


BLANK  INSERT 


PROBLEM 


The  student  then  flips  insert  to  check  his  answer 


ANSWER 


BOOKLET  THREE  -  MATCHING  OF  COIN  AND  PRICE 

Student  is  shown  an  article  with  a  given  price.   He  then  picks 
out  the  correct  coins  to  match  that  price.   Example: 


PROBLEM 


Student  then  flips  insert  to  check  his  answer 


ANSWER 
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mOKLET   FOUR  -  WtKIIIG  CHANGE 

In  this  booklet  the  article,  pi-ice  and  amount  given  to  pay  for  tiie 
article  are  .shown  in  the  problem.   Student  picks  from  his  coins  the  cor- 
r'oct  amount  of  change  a  customer  should  receive.   Example: 


BLANK  INSERT 


PROBLEM 


Again,  the  student  flips  the  insert  to  compare  his  answer  to  the  one  given 


ANSWER 


SUMMARY 

The  Money /Counting  Kit  was  designed  to  provide  students  with  an 
innovative  structured  format  in  which  to  learn  money  and  counting  con- 
cepts.  The  Kits  are  now  being  field  tested.  Readers  are  encouraged  to 
contact  the  Regional  Center  with  comments  and  suggestions  for  uses  and/or 
improvements  of  the  Money  Counting  Kit.  A  limited  number  of  the  Kits 
are  available  for  examination  from: 


USOE/MSU  Regional  Instructional  Materials  Center  for 
Handicapped  Children  and  Youth 
212  Erickson  Hall 
College  of  Education 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  ii8823 
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REGIONAL  INFORMATION  CENTERS: 
A  FRONTIER  IN  SMALL  LIBRARY  AUTOMATION 

Presented  at  the  Fifth  National  Colloquium  on  Information  Retrieval 

Copies  of  the  proceedings  may  be  obtained  from: 
Thompson  Book  Co.,  383  National  Press  BIdg..  Washington,  D.C.  20004 


ABSTRACT 


The  present  report  examines  the  regional  information  center  as  an  instrument  for  innovation 
in  small  library  automation  and  as  a  basis  for  the  evolution  of  national  information  systems  First, 
the  development  of  regional  information  centers  in  education  is  summarized  and  trends  toward 
national  information  networks  are  indicated.  Second,  a  case  study  of  regional  library  automation  is 
described  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  local  libraries  may  be  generated  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  computer  based  national  information  systems.  Two  major  characteristics  are  empha- 
sized standardized  procedures  for  abstracting  and  indexing;  and  generalized  (machine 
independent)  computer  programs  permitting  the  use  of  local  computer  facilities  with  the  option  of 
linking  with  other  regional  or  national  computer  installations.  Third,  conclusions  are  drawn  with 
respect  to  the  computer  support  required  by  regional  information  centers  attempting  to  work 
toward  small  library  automation  and  national  library  development,  utilizing  networks  of  computer 
based  regional  libraries.  One  problem  appears  to  be  the  continuing  tendency  of  university 
computer  centers  to  place  major  emphasis  ufjon  numerical  computation  at  the  expense  of 
information  processing. 
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lOTRODUCTION 

The  rapid  growth  of  specialized  regional  libraries  has  been  due  In 
major  part  to  the  Impetus  of  large  amounts  of  federal  support.   In  education, 
for  example,  the  federal  government  has  recently  established  two  major 
networks  of  small  regional  libraries.   One  such  regional  library  network  is 
the  Educational  Resources  Information  Center  Clearinghouses  (ERIC),  set  up  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.   The  other  major  network  set  up  by  the  U.S. 
Office  is  the  Instructional  Materials  Centers  for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth. 
Figure  1  shows  these  major  educational  networks  and  their  channels  of  communi- 
cation. 

The  ERIC  network  includes  18  Clearinghouses.   Each  Clearinghouse  emphasizes 
a  special  area  of  resources  for  education.   The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
Clearinghouse  emphasizes  resources  for  the  education  of  children  with  special 
learning  problems.    Each  clearinghouse  contributes  materials  to  ERIC  Central 
at  Washington,  D.C. 

The  present  Office  of  Education  sponsored  Instructional  Materials  Center 
network  includes  a  total  of  14  IMC's  located  throughout  the  United  States.   With 
several  exceptions,  each  of  the  IMC's  was  planned  to  serve  teachers  and  admini- 
strators of  all  types  of  handicapped  children  and  youth  in  a  region  comprised 
of  several  states. 

The  special  import  of  the  figure  is  that  it  shows  the  linkage  developing 
between  the  ERIC  network  and  the  IMC  network.   The  major  channel  of  communica- 
Lion  Is  through  the  two  capping  agencies:   the  CEC  Clearinghouse  and  ERIC 
Central.   Each  ERIC  Clearinghouse  contributes  information  in  the  form  of 
abstracts  to  ERIC  Central.   Similarly,  each  local  IMC  or  regional  library 
contributes  abstracts  to  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Exceptional  Children. 
Finally,  the  CEC  Clearinghouse  exchanges  abstracts  with  ERIC  Central,  forming 
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Figure  1.   Major  Networks  of  Educadonal  Reglonc.l  Libraries, 
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a  communication  link  bttween  the  two  networks.   Thus,  the  IMC's  taken 
together  with  the  CEC  Clearinghouse  form  a  network  of  educational  information 
storage  and  retrieval  centers.   Each  local  IMC  or  Clearinghouse  can  make  use 
of  its  local  facilities  and  yet  be  a  part  of  the  larger  network.   By  utilizing 
uniform  input  procedures  of  bibliographic  information,  each  center  can  draw 
upon  the  resources  of  the  other  IMC's  or  the  Central  Clearinghouse,  and 
through  it,  the  entire  resources  of  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  network. 

These  new  localized  information  centers  offer  a  fertile  ground  for  the 
development  of  automated  libraries.   Document  collections  tend  to  be  fairly 
small,  e.g.,  less  than  10,000  documents.   Further,  the  capping  agencies  tend 
to  encourage  the  use  of  computers  and  library  automation  procedures.   While 
the  local  IMC's  and  Clearinghouses  are  free  to  develop  their  own  procedures, 
cooperation  is  encouraged  since  standardized  input  formats,  etc.,  are  necessary 
to  the  use  of  central  files.   Such  exisltng  regional  library  networks  could 
also  provide  a  basis  for  the  evolution  of  national  automated  information 
systems.   Experience  indicates  that  two  major  characteristics  will  determine 
the  eventual  role  of  regional  libraries  in  the  development  of  national  systems. 
First ,  the  local  libraries  must  be  able  to  use  local  computer  facilities  for 
automation.   This  characteristic  is  required  if  the  library  is  to  achieve  its 
primary  objective  of  serving  the  needs  of  a  geographical  region.   Second , 
the  libraries  must  be  as  independent  as  possible  of  particular  machines  and 
computer  installations.   This  characteristic  is  required  for  the  development 
of  sufficient  standardization  to  permit  the  integration  of  local  centers  in 
a  national  information  system.   Both  characteristics  require  the  development 
of  computer  programming  systems  and  abstract  collections  which  are  portable, 

in  the  sense  that  they  can  be  exchanged  among  the  local  information  centers. 
To  clarify  these  points  about  the  local  regional  library  as  a  frontier 

for  library  automation  and  the  evolution  of  national  information  systems,  lee 
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us  examine  In  detail  the  experiences  of  a  particular  Instructional  Materials 
Center,  which  has  attempted  automation  by  means  of  a  portable  set  of  programs 
and  abstract  collections. 

A  CASE  STUDY  IN  REGIONAL  LIBRARY  AUTOMATION 
The  regional  library  we  shall  consider  Is  the  Instructional  Materials 
Center  for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth  in  the  College  of  Education  at 
Michigan  State  University.   The  Center  offers  listings  of  the  available 
materials  as  well  as  abstracted  Information  regarding  such  materials  as 
curriculum  adaptations  and  additions,  curriculum  guides,  research  studies, 
special  teaching  aides,  and  professional  literature.   Information  Is  made 
available  through  a  computer-based  Information  retrieval  system. 

The  automation  of  the  library  Is  perforroed  through  the  use  of  a  system 
of  FORTRAN  programs  for  Information  retrieval,  previously  developed  In  cooper- 
ation with  another  federal  project.   This  system,  known  as  the  Basic  Indexing 
and  Retrieval  System  (BIRS  2.0),  Is  designed  to  be  used  In  much  the  same 
way  as  the  Generalized  Information  System  proposed  by  IBM.   The  system  was 
developed  In  such  a  way  as  to  be  maximally  machine  Independent  and  adaptable 
to  use  In  small  libraries  for  the  production  of  abstract  catalogs,  with  Indexes, 
and  for  automated  searching  by  relatively  untrained  personnel.   Table  1 
lists  the  programs  in  the  current  version  of  the  system. 

Figure  2  summarizes  the  relationship  of  the  system  to  the  work  of  the  IMC. 
As  shown  In  the  figure,  BIRS  Is  used  to  automate  the  retrieval  functions  of 
the  IMC.   Thus,  the  system  Is  used  to  store  abstracts,  generate  indexes  and 
prepare  a  library  catalog  (containing  abstracts  for  current  IMC  holdings, 
with  author/title  and  subject  indexes)  and  finally  to  support  a  reference 
searching  service  (permitting  users  to  query  the  IMC  abstract  file  for 
materials  relevant  Co  particular  needs).   In  the  present  case,  BIRS  was 
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TABLE  1.  Component  Programs  of  the  Basic  Indexing  and  Retrieval  System 

(BIRS  2.0) 


FUNDAMENTAL   COiJONENT 
IR  OPERATION  PROGRAM 


FUNCTIONS  OF  COriPONENT  PROGRAM 


Executive 


Information 
Storage 


Information 
Indexing 
(Descriptive 
Analysis) 


EXEC     The  Executive  Program  is  designed  to  store  and  retrieve 
component  programs  comprising  BIRS. 

IFKP     The  Information  File  Maintenance  Program  is  designed  to 
read  informational  elements*from  cards,  assign  a  unique 
access  number  to  each  element,  and  store  the  element  on 
the  Information  File  Tape  (IFT) ,  so  that  the  element 
may  be  retrieved,  given  its  access  number. 

DAP      The  Descriptive  Analysis  ProRram  is  designed  to  aid  the 
user  with  the  task  of  indexing  or  classifying  informa- 
tional elements.   In  general,  DAP  reads  informational 
elements  either  from  the  IFT  or  from  cards  and  searches 
thea  for  key  words.   Thus,  DAP  may  be  used  either  to 
perform  a  word  frequency  analysis  or  to  automatically 
Index  informational  elements 

FAP      The  File  Analysis  Program  is  a  highly  generalized  content 
analysis  program  which  operates  on  natural  language  text. 
FAP  performs  the  same  operations  as  DAP  in  the  indexing 
process. 

DFMP     The  Descriptive  File  Maintenance  ProRram  is  designed  to 
read  descriptions  (i.e.,  sets  of  indexing  terms)  and 
access  numbers  of  informational  elements  from  cards  and 
store  them  on  the  Description  File  Tape  (DFT)  to  provide 
an  index  to  the  contents  of  the  Information  File  Tape 
(IFT).   The  user  may  manually  generate  the  card  input 
for  the  DFMP,  or  use  either  the  IFMP  or  the  DAP,  to  aid 
him  with  this  task. 

Information   PIP      The  Printed  Indexing  Program  is  designed  to  prepare  a 
Indexing  traditional  author  or  subject  index  using  informational 

(Printed  elements  read  from  cards  or  from  the  IFT,  or  using 

Indexing)  descriptions  read  from  cards  or  from  the  DFT.   The  IFMP 

may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  this  program  to  generate 
a  listing  of  informational  elements  organized  by  access 
number. 

PL?      The  Printed  Llstlnp  Program  is  designed  to  provide  printed 
books,  i.e.,  listings  of  abstracts,  ordered  by  the 
contents  of  the  abstraits,  i.e.,  principal  author's  last 
name,  etc.   The  prin: .d  books  produced  by  PLP  are  similar 
to  those  produced  by  IFMP,  except  that  the  books  of  the 
latter  are  ordered  by  IFT  access  number. 


Information 

Indexing 

(Description 

File 

Maintenance) 


♦Documents  or  abstracts  of  documents  not  exceeding  50  cards  In  length 
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TABLE  1.  (continued) 


FUNDAIIENTAL       COl'IPOMEin: 
IR  OPERATION     PROGRAM 


FUHCTIONS  OF  COUPONEMT  PROGRAM 


Information   DFSP     The  Description  File  Searching  Program  Is  designed  to  read 
Retrieval  requests  for  particular  types  of  informational  eletnenta 

(Automated  (stated  as  sets  of  key  terms)  from  cards,  to  search  the 

Searching)  DFT  for  relevant  informatlooal  elements,  and  to  store 

the  access  numbers  of  the  most  relevant  elements  on  the 

Question  File  Tape  (QFT). 

DFSPL  The  Description  File  Logical  Searching  Program  is  slnillar 
to  the  DFSP  except  that  It  Is  designed  to  perform  logical 
searches . 

Information   IFRP     The  Information  File  Retrieval  Program  is  designed  to 
Retrieval  read  requests  and  access  numbers  of  the  relevant 

(Automated  Informational  elements  from  the  QFT»  retrieve  the 

Retrieval)  corresponding  informational  elements  from  the  IFT;  and 

print  both  the  requests  and  the  relevant  Informational 

elements  for  the  useri 
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Implemented  on  a  Control  Data  Corporation  3600  at  Michigan  State  University. 
Now  let  us  turn  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  automation  of  the  IMC 
as  it  has  occurred  over  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

DOCUMENT  ACQUISITION  AND  STORAGE 
First  let  us  consider  Information  storage.   With  the  establishment  of 
the  IM  Center,  we  placed  orders  for  books,  monographs,  journals,  audiovisual 
materials,  curriculum  materials,  and  related  educational  equipment  apropos 
to  special  education. 

As  a  first  step  for  the  automation  of  the  library,  abstracting  procedures 
had  to  be  devised  and  uniform  rules  of  entry  established  for  recording  of 
pertinent  Information  on  each  type  of  item.   An  Abstractor's  Form  Guide^  was 
written  to  convey  to  our  abstracting  personnel,  primarily  graduate  students, 
the  type  of  abstract  or  description  desired. 

For  retrieval  purposes,  we  prepared  one  abstract  for  each  acquisition. 
A  book,  regardless  of  the  number  of  pages,  is  abstracted  with  an  imposed  limit 
of  250  words.   In  our  first  year  of  abstracting,  we  found  only  about  107„  of 
our  abstractors  were  truly  proficient  at  this  activity.   Our  best  abstractors 
had  backgrounds  in  psychology  and  natural  science  as  opposed  to  those  with 
experience  in  special  education.   The  average  time  for  the  preparation  of  a 
quality  abstract  was  found  to  be  about  two  hours,  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
four  dollars  per  abstract. 

New  material  arriving  at  the  IMC  is  processed  and  given  a  unique  accession 
number.   This  Is  a  single  numerical  sequence  running  throughout  the  collection, 
each  number  being  preceded  by  a  letter  prefix  to  denote  the  type  of  item: 
AV  (audiovisual),  CM  (curriculum  material),  D  (documents),  E  (educational 
equipment),  and  J  (Journals).   Processing  consists  of  assigning  this  number 
on  the  spine  of  a  book,  or  for  non-book  materials,  affixing  a  label  at  a 
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conspicuous  location  on  the  Item.   All  items  are  then  stored  on  shelves 
in  numerical  order  for  each  type. 

After  an  item  is  processed  and  the  accession  number  recorded  on  the  IMC 
order  card,  items  are  held  for  abstracting  and  the  bibliographic  information 
is  punched  on  cards  and  stored  on  magnetic  tape,  I.e.,  the  Information  File 
Tape  (IFT),  (see  Fig.  3).   At  this  point,  abstracts  Include  only  Immediately 
available  Information;  indexing  terms  and  descriptive  resumes  are  added  later. 
Entering  the  essential  bibliographic  Information  on  the  IFT  at  this  early 
point  insures  better  control  of  the  Item  for  library  purposes. 

Depending  upon  abstracting  rates,  two  to  three  months  may  elapse  before 
an  Item  Is  abstracted  and  entered  on  the  IFT  with  its  descriptors.   Procedures 
for  entering  Information  are  detailed  In  the  Keypunching  Manual   devised  spe- 
cifically for  this  BIRS  application.   The  Keypunching  manual  presents  uniform 
procedures  for  recording  of  corporate  entries,  abbreviations  and  punctuation. 
All  items  have  the  same  10-field  arrangement  for  author,  title,  publisher, 
etc.  as  summarized  In  Table  2  on  page  12. 

With  pertinent  Information  recorded  on  the  IFT,  we  are  free  to  print 
such  lists  as  we  desire,  using  the  Printed  Listing  Program  (PLP) . 

In  our  IMC,  these  are  quarterly  updatings  of  our  author,  title,  and 
publisher  listings  as  illustrated  by  Figure  4.   Other  lists  are  available, 
such  as  by  copyright  date  or  even  by  number  of  pages.   The  listing  by  pub- 
lisher Is  especially  useful  for  the  librarian  when  placing  an  order  accord- 
ing to  certain  publishers  or  manufacturers.   For  the  purpose  of  weeding 
an  IMC  collection,  a  PLP  by  copyright  date  has  certain  obvious  advantages. 
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TABLE  2.   Format  of  Standardized  Bibliographical 
Entry  for  Abstracts 


CURRICULU?' 

i 

AUDIO- VISUAL 

MATEailALS 

.rs 

EO; 

JOURNALS 

Field 

1 

Author 

Author 

Author 

None 

Author 

Field 

2 

Title 

Title 

Title 

I: 

Title 

Field 

3 

Source 

Source 

Source 

Source 

Name  of  Journal 

Field 

4 

Copy,  date 

Copy.  r_ 

Copy,  date 

Issue  date 

Field 

5 

Price 

#   of  pager 

ih   -.f   „  ^ . 

T>,-  ^  -  ^ 

#  of  pages 

Field 

6 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Field 

7 

Category 

Category 

Category 

Category 

Category 

Field 

8 

HCY-IMC 

HCY-IMC 

HCY-IMC 

HCV-TMC 

HCY-IMC 

Field 

9 

Content 

Content 

Content 

v-ur.  cur.  c 

Content 

Field 

10 

Descriptors 

Descriptors 

Descriptors 

Descriptors 

Descriptors 

COMPUTER  AIDED  INDEXING 

Having  concluded  our  examination  of  information  storage,  let  us  consider 
the  matter  of  information  indpyin", . 

We  first  attempted  to  use  the  ERIC   Thesaurus  for  automated  indexing. 
This  was  not  a  feasible  method  fo-  First,  the  thesaurus  was  too 

large  for  core  memory.   Second,  many  of  the  thesaurus  terms  were  irrelevant 
to  the  materials  in  the  IM  Center  collection.   We  then  began  a  search  for 
alternate  methods  of  machine  Indexing.   The  ERIC  Thesaurus  Is  composed  of 
terms  selected  a  priori  and  then  applied  to  a  body  of  literature.   We  proposed 
to  attack  the  problem  from  the  opposite  dirgctlon.   Our  terms  were  selected 
from  the  literature  Itself  and  then  applied.   This  seemed  to  insure  that  we 
would  be  Indexing  using  the  same  terms  that  were  contained  In  the  literature. 


-13- 
To  arrive  at  our  original  list  of  thesaurus  terms,  we  used  the  Descriptive 
Analysis  Program  (DAP)  to  prepare  a  concordance  with  word  frequencies  for  our 
entire  file  of  abstracts.   A  sample  output  is  shown  in  Figure  5. 


Figure  5.   Concordance  with  Word  Frequencies 
for  Content  Analysis 


KEYWORD 


ABSTRACT   FIELD  DUPS.   CONTEXT 


BILATERAL 

BILLION 

BINAURAL 

BINET 

BINOCULAR 

BIOCHEMICAL 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

BIOEIECTRTCAL 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

BIOGRAPHIES 

BIOGRAPHY 

BIOLOGICAL 

BIOLOGIST 

BIOPHYSICAL 

BIOSOCIAL 


GDI  13 (CONTENT). 

00062 (CONTENT) . 

00069 (CONTENT). 

00048 (CONTENT). 

00106 (CONTENT),  001 16 (CONTENT) ,  00140 (CONTENT. 2)  , 

001 19 (CONTENT). 

002 2 7 (CONTENT). 

001 97 (CONTENT). 

00041 (CONTENT),  001 12 (CONTENT) . 

002 15 (CONTENT). 

00040 (CONTENT),  00062 (CONTENT) ,  001 2 3 (CONTENT) . 

0004 1( CONTENT),  00107 (CONTENT) ,  00137 (CONTENT) . 

001 34 (CONTENT). 

00068 (CONTENT). 

001 98 (CONTENT). 


Next,  a  careful  selection  was  made  of  those  words  of  relevant  content 
which  were  mentioned  most  frequently.   This  operation  netted  a  thesaurus 
with  approximately  300  primary  words  with  pertinent  synonyms. 

We  devised  three  methods  for  choosing  descriptors,  from  pure  computer- 
aided  indexing  to  complete  manual  selection  of  terms.   The  3  criteria  were 
vocabulary  control,  efficiency  in  cost  of  indexing,  and  effectiveness  of 
searching. 

Method  #1  was  automated  indexing  using  our  standard  thesaurus  of  terms 
which  contains  pertinent  curricular  area,  disability  area,  and  grade  level 
descriptors  as  a  standard-include  list.   This  insures  complete  control  over 
the  -Oiocabulary  of  terms  being  utilized.   Computer  time  cost  was  $.30  per 
abstract  indexed,  with  about  25  descriptors  found  per  abstract.   After  we 
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added  nearly  100  more  new  manually  selected  terms  to  our  standard-include, 
we  obtained  907.  of  the  pertinent  descriptors  normally  selected  by  human 
Indexers . 

Method  #2  was  a  manually  produced  DFT  wherein  indexers  were  asked  to 
note  any  words  they  felt  would  make  good  descriptors,  whether  included  in  the 
abstract  text  or  not.   Cost  Involved  for  this  operation  was  about  $.50  per 
abstract.   No  vocabulary  control  was  exercised.   After  compiling  the  Indexers' 
lists,  it  was  apparent  there  is  wide  variance  of  opinion  in  what  constitutes 
a  good  descriptor.   As  many  as  40  words  were  chosen,  with  perhaps  only  10 
mentioned  more  than  three  or  four  times.   In  view  of  the  time  Involved, 
computer-aided  indexing  techniques  could  delineate  the  same  words  as  was  the 
case  in  method  1 . 

Method  #3  was  an  automated  indexing  method  using  a  standard  set  of  exclude 
terms,  as  contrasted  to  the  first  automated  method  which  used  a  set  of  include 
terms.   No  meaningful  vocabulary  control  is  exercised  at  this  time,  since  only 
syntactic  words  such  as  "a,"  "an,"  and  "the"  are  excluded.   In  time,  this 
may  become  as  viable  a  method  as  method  #1,  particularly  if  the  decision  is 
to  construct  a  thesaurus  to  exclude  rather  than  include  terms.   The  most 
obvious  problem  at  present  is  that  all  words  not  excluded  will  naturally  be 
included  as  descriptors.   In  some  Instances,  75  possible  descriptors  were 
selected  for  a  single  abstract!   This  method  was  comparable  to  method  #1  in 
computer  time,  but  involved  going  through  the  DAP  output  to  determine  which 
terms  were  the  best  32  descriptors.   (Presently,  we  have  an  arbitrary  limit 
of  32  descriptor  terms  for  automated  question-and-answer  systems.) 

Of  the  three  methods,  method  #1  has  consistently  provided  the  best  answers 
in  terms  of  vocabulary  control  as  well  as  over  all  efficiency.   Since  this 
method  selects  90%  of  the  pertinent  descriptors,  we  feel  that  further  analysis 
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at  this  time  is  not  worch  the  effort  expended.   Retrieving  pertinent  answers 
seems  not  to  have  been  significantly  affected  by  this  decision. 

C0MPUTE31  PRODUCTION  OF  ABSTRACT  CATALOGS 
The  production  of  library  catalogs  is  an  integral  part  of  descriptor 
assigning  activity.   The  Printed  Indexing  Program  (PIP)  was  used  to  prepare 
key-word  term  entry  indexes  for  catalogs.   Before  producing  any  catalogs, 
we  had  to  first  decide  upon  the  form  in  which  they  were  to  be  printed. 
This  has  not  been  a  matter  of  concern  in  traditional  libraries  since  only 
one  choice  Is  available:   the  card  catalog,  which  has  obvious  physical  as 
well  as  cost  limitations. 

We  have  studied  two  formats  for  printed  subject  indexes,  a  KWIC  and 
a  KWOC  (see  Figure  6)  and  have  given  users  a  chance  to  react  to  both.   The 
most  popular  has  been  the  KWIC  format  which  affords  more  information  from 
its  printing  of  the  line  from  the  abstract  from  which  the  term  was  taken. 
While  differing  in  physical  appearance,  both  indexes  have  the  same  Information. 
This  figure  also  Illustrates  the  use  of  indexes  for  abstract  location. 

In  the  IMC  all  indexes  are  combined  and  bound  along  with  a  full  printout 
of  the  IFT.   With  the  index  and  abstracts  enclosed  in  the  same  binder,  a  reader 
can  search  out  the  most  likely  items  and,  while  still  seated,  read  an  abstract 
of  it  instead  of  losing  valuable  time  searching  for  the  item  on  a  shelf  in 
order  to  peruse  the  contents.   After  reading  the  pertinent  abstracts  and 
deciding  which  items  are  most  appropriate,  a  search  is  made  of  the  shelves, 
where  the  items  are  arranged  in  numerical  order  by  accession  number.   This 
accession  number  listing  obviates  the  need  for  a  classification  scheme  since 
an  item  can  be  recalled  under  many  headings.   In  the  present  system,  an  item 
may  anpear  under  unlimited  headings  for  printed  indexes.   This  is  an  improvement 
over  the  possibilities  offered  by  traditional  libraries,  which  have,  on  the 

average,  only  4-6  headings  for  each  item. 
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AUTOMATED  SEARCHING 

To  complete  our  examination  of  the  TM  Center,  let  us  discuss  automated 
searching.   While  our  printed  Indexes  constitute  one  major  form  of  printout, 
the  other  major  form  is  the  Automated  Question  and  Answer  system.   This  system 
utilizes  the  DFT  that  has  been  designed  to  store  up  to  32  descriptors  per 
abstract. 

In  the  MSU/IMC,  patrons  seeking  a  computer  search  are  asked  to  write 
down  the  terms  about  which  they  desire  information  on  the  Question  and 
Answer  Form.   Synonyms  previously  incorporated  into  the  thesaurus  dispense 
with  many  of  the  language  problems  encountered  In  asking  questions.   For  example: 
a  request  is  made  for  Information  on  sex  education  for  mentally  retarded  children. 
The  Description  File  Search  Program  (DFSP)  examines  the  DFT  for  relevant 
abstracts  and  stores  their  access  numbers  on  the  Question  File  Tape  (QFT) . 

The  Information  File  Retrieval  Program  (IFRP)  reads  the  requests  and 
access  numbers  from  the  QFT,  retrieves  the  corresponding  abstracts  from  the 
IFT,  and  prints  both  the  request  and  abstracts  for  the  user,  as  illustrated 
in  Figure  7.   While  our  example  contained  only  four  terms,  it  could  have  been 
increased  to  32  terms,  to  further  specify  the  user's  information  needs.   Two 
methods  of  searching  are  used  by  BIRS  programs. 

Relevance  searching  is  based  upon  the  calculation  of  similarity  coeffi- 
cients between  abstracts  and  question.   This  method  is  designed  for  use  by 
inexperienced  users.   Logical  searching  is  based  upon  the  traditional  method 
of  Boolian  search,  with  terms  and  logical  operators.   Logical  searching  is 
used  by  more  experienced  individuals. 

Costs  for  the  foregoing  systems  are  best  expressed  in  terms  of  dollar 
costs  per  hunored  abstracts.   The  average  for  printed  indexes  in  $20  per 
hundred.   The  average  cost  for  searching  is  about  $.25  per  question,  per 
hundrec!  abstracts. 
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Personnel  directly  related  to  the  IR  operations  are  the  librarian, 
secretary,  data  processor,  and  keypunch  operator.   The  latter  two  spend  all 
of  their  time  with  the  IR  system,  while  the  librarian  and  secretary  devote 
only  half  their  time  under  normal  circumstances.   All  work  is  directed  by  the 
librarian;  the  data  processor  is  responsible  for  making  runs  on  the  computer, 
proofreading  cards  and  maintaining  files. 

In  conclusion  we  have  presented  a  case  study  of  the  automation  of  one 
regional  library  using  methods  appropriate  to  library  networks.   This  method 
of  library  automation  retains  local  Initiative  and  direction  of  operations, 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  for  the  integration  of  local  centers  into  a 
larger  library  system.   By  combining  regional  libraries,  a  suitable  growth 
pattern  can  be  established  on  a  local  basis.   Using  standardized  procedures 
for  bibliographic  entry  and  computer  applications,  all  libraries  are  able  to 
draw  apon  the  resources  of  the  others.   No  local  center  has  been  forced  Into 
a  single  uniform  mold.   Instead,  each  center  has  begun  with  locally  based 
operations,  and  is  now  growing  into  a  national  information  system  for  special 
cducat  i  on . 

We  have  experienced  many  problems,  but  none  that  cannot  be  solved  through 
co<jporation  and  standardization.   The  integrated  teamwork  of  the  librarian, 
djta  processor,  computer  programmer,  and  computer  laboratory  operators  is 
inperative  to  the  success  of  the  program.   Intra-center  cooperation  and  effort 
cannot  bo  stressed  enough,  since  failure  to  communicate  mutual  ideas  and  plans 
at.  any  point  in  the  professional  line-up  will  result  In  wasted  effort,  duplica- 
tion and  non-realization  of  Intended  goals. 

The  most  vexing  problem  has  been  in  the  production  of  multiple  copies  of 
oiir  printed  catalogs,  which  can  number  several  hundred  pages.   This  large- 
scale  output  has  not  been  popular  with  the  personnel  in  our  university  computer 
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faclllty,  and  an  IMC  canr.ot  exist  without  multiple  copies  of  its  catalogs. 
However,  university  computer  centers  tend  to  be  oriented  to  the  small  user 
with  perhaps  two  to  three  minutes  of  computer  time  and  an  output  of  a  like  number 
of  pages.   While  we  are  not  tying  up  high-speed  computers  for  Inordinate 
lengths  of  time,  existing  output  devices  are  being  taxed  to  the  limit.   The 
difficulty  lies  with  equipment  that  cannot  handle  the  heavy  demand  and  with 
antiquated  operating  rules  and  regulations  of  computing  facilities.   We  feel 
that  many  facilities  are  retarding  the  development  of  computerized  library 
techniques  by  not  solving  the  output  problem  of  multiple  copies. 

Another  problem  relates  to  the  automated  searching.   Universities  seem 
reluctant  to  spend  sufficient  funds  to  obtain  the  necessary  time-shared  facility 
for  conversational  searching  and  retrieval.   In  general,  we  have  been  more 
troubled  by  short-sighted  administrative  policies  than  by  technical  diffi- 
culties.  If  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  many  automated  libraries  will 
be  better  off  with  their  own  computing  facilities. 
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EMHRICAL  STUDY  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  riATERIALS  EVALUATION 
IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

S.  Joseph  Levine 

Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing 

(Presented  at  Uyth  Annual  International  Convention  of  the  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children,  Denver,  Colorado,  April  8-12,  I969) 

The  term  "instructional  materials"  once  elicited  a  picture  of  a  black- 
board, a  record  player,  and  possibly  an  opaque  projector.   Today  this  term 
has  come  to  mean  much  more.  A  quick  trip  through  the  exhibits  area  at  this 
convention  uncovers  a  wealth  of  instructional  materials  that  are  available 
to  the  classroom  teacher.   In  fact,  it  could  cJjnost  be  called  a  "jungle"  of 
instructional  materials.  Jungle,  a  hig  y  descriptive  word,  brings  to  mind 
such  thoughts  as  being  lost,  engulfed,  closed  in,  and  very  threatened. 
How  can  we  make  this  jungle  meaningi\il? 

This  paper  is  one  attempt  to  comprehend  the  jungle.   It  is  concerned 
with  the  evaluation  of  instructional  materials;  evaluation  as  a  tool  for 
providing  today' r  teacher  vri.th  a  rae.-;.,s  of  getting  into  the  jungle;  finding 
particular  materials  to  meet  her  needs;  and  bringing  them  into  the  classroom 
and  making  effective  use  of  them. 

THE  PROBLEM 
The  Regional  Instructional  Material?,  Center  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  Youth  at  Michigan  State  University  has  co-sponsored  a  series  of  studies 
\.^t,h  the  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Indiana. 
These  studies  are  aimed  at  assessing  the  potentialities  of  practitioners  as 


Funds  for  the  Evaluation  Institutes  wer^i  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Special  Education,  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State 
of  Indiana . 
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evaluators  ol"  instructional  materials. 

The  topic  of  materials  evaluation  has  gained  considerable  impetus 
during  the  last  few  years.  More  and  more  projects  are  being  undertaken 
to  examine  a  few  of  the  many  problems  associated  with  evaluation.   Some 
projects  have  focused  on  an  informal  approach,  requesting  teachers  to  write 
a  short  descriptive  statement  about  a  material  they  have  seen  or  used. 
Check  lists  are  being  developed  to  guide  these  teachers  in  their  evaluation. 
The  question  arises--how  were  the  criteria  for  the  check  list  developed? 
In  many  instances  they  were  developed  in  a  purely  intuitive  manner.  A 
second  question  might  be,  is  it  possible  to  design  an  inclusive  form  or 
check  list  that  would  cover  all  of  the  necessary  evaluative  aspects  of  a 
material  and  its  use? 

In  other  instances,  experts  have  met  to  devise  sets  of  criteria  for 
evaluating.  These  criteria  are  usually  based  on  more  or  less  well  defined 
learning  theory  and  are  concerned  with  v;hat  a  particular  material  should 
accomplish.   Extensive  laboratory  or  field  testing  of  a  material  is  then 
conducted  to  find  out  if  its  purpose  is  accomplished.   "Pass  or  fail"  in 
this  evaluative  concept  is  often  dependent  upon  how  the  teacher  uses  the 
material.   If  the  teacher  does  not  use  the  material  to  its  fullest  potential 
in  relation  to  its  inherent  "learning  qualities,"  it  will  be  less  than  ideally 
effective.   Herein  is  a  serious,  but  not  well  recognized,  problem  of  evaluation: 
Do  existing  evaluative  schemes  fully  take  into  account  the  wide  range  of 
teaching  styles? 

As  yet  there  is  no  basis  for  proposing  some  "right"  approach  that 
evaluation  should  take.   Of  more  importance  to  the  classroom  teacher, 
there  is  no  available  catalog  of  evaluations  to  cover  the  many  materials 
on  the  commercial  market.   Obviously,  some  sort  of  sound,  common  approach 

to  evaluation  needs  to  be  developed  before  such  a  library  of  evaluations 
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can  be  produced.   It  is  possible,  however,  to  consider  both  the  approach  to 
evaluation  and  the  product  of  evaluation  simultaneously.  It  is  this  dual 
approach  that  has  been  tri-'d  in  this  study:   the  development  of  a  library 
of  material  evaluations  and  ttie  aysteraafcio  study  of  the  evaluation  process. 

THE  EVALU'^.TION  INSTITUTE 

To  effectively  attack  both  questions  it  was  decided  to  hold  an  Evaluation 
Institute.  The  Institute  woul.i  be  built  around  a  game  structure  to  avoid  the 
usual  lectures  and  speeches,  and  provide  a  teacher-oriented  activity  with 
high  motivation  for  the  participants. 

Selected  teachers  in  a  single  area  of  special  education,  the  educable 
retarded,  were  invited  to  attend  a  threc-duy  meeting.   No  prior  information 
concerning  tlie  design  of  the  Institute  was  provided  the  teachers.   They 
were  merely  asked  to  participate  in  a  state-sponsored  function.   Great 
care  was  taken  at  this  stage.  We  did  not  want  the  teachers  trying  to 
organize  their  thinking  prior  to  the  Institute.   Such  organization  is  usually 
concerned  with  attempting  to  second-guess  what  will  be  discussed.   In 
other  words,  we  didn't  v^ant  the  teachers  asking  themselves, "What  will 
they  want  me  to  say?"   or  "What  should  I  be  ready  to  learn?".   Instead, 
our  planning  called  for  a  series  of  activities  --  games  --  that  would  allow 
them  to  organize  their  own  thoughts  as  a  part  of  the  procedure.  We  were 
concerned  with  what  they,  as  practitioners,  thought  were  the  important 
aspects  of  evaluation. 

Sub -Group  Activity  (Game) 

The  16  group  members  were  randomly  assigned  to  four -member  teams. 
Lach  team  was  given  a  packet  of  envelopes  and  seated  around  its  own  table 
n  which  were  three  large  sacks.  Their  instructions  vjere  to  open  Envelope 
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#1  and  proceed  as  directed  (See  Figure  l). 

Envelope  #1  instructed  them  to  open  their  ovm  Sack  #1  and  to  discuss 
the  instructional  material  it  contained.  Once  it  was  discussed,  they  were 
to  list  ten  of  its  atreiigths  or  weaknesses.  After  they  finished  this 
step,  they  went  on  to  Envelope  #2  which  told  them  not  to  open  Sack  #2,  but 
instead  to  list  twelve  questions  that  they  thought  should  be  asked  to  probe 
the  strengths  and  wesJuiesses  of  the  unknown  material  in  the  second  sack, 
whatever  it  might  be.   Envelope  /)^3  directed  them  to  open  the  sack  and  to 
answer  t.heir  own  questions  about  the  mat.erial  they  would  find. 

Envelope  ^k   then  asked  for  a  list  of  ten  questions  to  be  asked  of 
another  ujiknown  materiaJ.  in  the  third  sack.   Envelope  s^5  directed  them  to 
open  Sack  #3  and  answer  their  questions,  again  using  pre -structured 
evaluation  questions  to  assess  a  "new"  material. 

Finally,  Envelope  #6  asked  them  to  construct  a  listing  of  all  the 
questions  they  had  learned  were  important  to  probe  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  a  material .   Envelope  ^  requested  that  they  rate  the  items 
on  a  three  point  scale  in  regards  to  their  importance . 

In  setting  up  this  activity  we  were  concerned  vrith  finding  out  1;  if 
different  type,-  of  materials  might  suggest  different  evaluative  criteria, 
2)  what  evaluative  criteria  are  important  to  the  practitioner  through  the 
investigation  of  the  dynamics  of  systematic  development,  and  -j)  the  effect 
of  such  a  ga.iie-based  activity  as  a  sensitizing  de\'lce,  making  the  teacher 
cognizant  of  the  many  questions  that  must  be  asked  when  consiaering  evaluation. 
The  acti'/ity  proved  beneficial  in  all  areas. 

To  assess  the  effect  of  different  types  of  material  on  the  development 

of  criteria,  we  denised  a  matrix  whereby  two  of  the  groups  first  investigated 

a  material  categorized  as  "hardwai'e"  (l.angTiage  Master  and  Audio  Flashcard), 
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Figure  1   SEQUENCE  OF  ACTIONS  FOR  SUB-GROUP  ACTIVITY^ 


1. 


Discuss  strengths  and/or  weaknesses  of  the  instructional  material 
in  Sack  #1.   List  ten  strengths  and/or  weaknesses  of  this  material. 


List  twelve  questions  that  should  be  asked  to  probe  the  strengths 
and/or  weaknesses  of  the  unknown  material  in  Sack  #2, 


Open  Sack  il^2   and  answer  your  twelve  questions. 


List  ten  questions  that  should  be  asked  to  probe  the  strengths 
and/or  weaknesses  of  the  unknown  material  in  Sack  #3. 


Open  Sack  i^3   and  answer  your  ten  questions. 


List  all  of  the  questions  that  should  be  asked  to  probe  the  strengths 
and/or  weaknesses  of  an  instructional  material. 


Rate  your  questions  on  a  three  point  scale.   1=  Exceptionally  important 

2=  Important 
3=  Moderately  important 


-  See  Appendix  I  for  exact  contents  of  envelopes 
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and  two  of  the  groups  began  with  a  material  categorized  as  "softv/are" 
(workbook,  reader,  etc.),  (see  Figure  2).  This  aspect  of  the  study  showed 
that  there  were  no  great  differences  in  criteria  that  v/'or'.-  deveJ.oped  through 
exposure  to  hardware  and  software,  versus  exposure  to  software  alone. 

All  four  sub-groups  identified  evaluative  criteria  that  w^?re  later 
classified  according  to  nine  general  headings.   Of  the  nine  general  headings 
(Mow  i;.  the  material  used?.  What  teacher  preparation  is  necessary?,  etc.) 
three  of  tlie  sub-groups  identified  all  nine  and  one  identified  seven. 

Criteria  that  was  most  frequently  identified  by  the  sub-groups  included 
the  cost  of  the  material,  whether  it  can  be  used  individually  or  in  groups, 
the  type  of  ciiild  that  it  can  be  used  with,  and  whether  it  contains  student 
appeal . 

If  the  success  of  an  activity  can  be  judged  by  the  amount  of  verbalization 
it  has  provoked,  this  activity  was  a  success  I   The  informa],  discussions  that 
had  preceded  the  activity  turned  to  strong  and  sometimes  heated  debate 
concerning  what  items  should  be  included  or  excluded  in  their  lists  of 
strenf^ths  and  vreaknessco  of  a  particular  material.   It  is  interestinrr 
to  note  that  at  this  stage  the  teachers  were  not  yet  using  the  word 
"evaluation."   They  instead  were  concerned  with  discussing  partiojj.ar 
materials  and  whether  or  not  they  could  be  used  successfully  with  their 
students  . 

Discussion 

The  second  session  of  the  Evaluation  Institute  began  with  a  discussicn 
period.   The  participants  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  share  their  individual 
reactions  to  the  game  activity.  Copies  of  each  sub-group's  final  list  of 
questions  vrere  distributed  and  com.parisons  were  made.   The  topic  of  evaluc-tion 
was  introduced  and  the  teachers  were  instructed  to  return  bom.e  and  thinly 
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about  possible  formats  that  might  be  developed  for  recording  and  utilizing 
this  irformation  in  actually  evaluating  an  instructional  material. 

Development  of  an  Evaluation  Form 

The  third  session  was  devoted  to  developing  such  a  form  (see  Appendix 
III  a).   In  two  stages,  the  group  first  identified  those  aspects  of 
evaluation  that  they  now  felt  should  be  included  in  a  form.  Then  they 
ordei-ed  the  questions  and  decided  on  an  appropriate  format  for  each. 
Th-i  Evaluation  Form  was  then  duplicated  and  copies  made  available  to  each 
Darticipant . 

li".:. ng  the  Evaluation  Form 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Institute  allowed  the  teachers  to  evalua'^f-  a 
large  nuirber  of  materials  that  were  provided.   Their  evaluations  were  written 
on  the  forms  they  had  developed.   Certain  of  the  materials  were  earmarked  for 
evaliiation  by  more  than  one  evaluator .   Later  analysis  showed  that  tnere  were 
no  great  differences  between  evaluators  utilizing  the  same  format  for 
evaluating  a  material.   Of  the  differences  that  did  occur,  the  primary  one 
was  due  to  the  individual  evaluator 's  particular  teaching  assignment.  A 
junior  high  school  teacher  might  find  different  value  in  a  material  tho.n 
an  clementar;y  school  teacher.  As  a  group,  however,  teachers  of  the  same 
level  identified  similar  values. 

Modification  and  Revision  of  the  Evaluation  Form 

Finally,  the  fifth  session  allowed  the  teachers  to  modify  or  change  their 
Evaluation  Form  as  an  outcome  of  their  evaluating  experience.  The  only  change 
was  the  elimination  of  one  minor  sub -item  and  the  modification  of  some  of  the 
modes  used  for  recording  information  (using  checks  rather  than  circling  an  item) 
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An  Ongoing  Evaluation  Group 

A  recurring  question  throughout  the  Institute  was  the  artificial  environment 
in  which  the  participants  were  doing  the  evaluating.  Obviously  a  truer  picture 
of  a  material  could  be  drawn  from  actual  classroom  use.  It  was  then  decided 
that  classroom  evaluation  would  be  undertaken.  In  this  way  the  group  could 
empirically  test  the  instrument  they  had  developed.  To  best  accomplish  this, 
an  organizational  framework  was  established  for  an  ongoing  evaluation  group  -  the 
Evaluation  Network  of  Indiana  Teachers.  When  they  returned  to  their  classrooms, 
each  member  evaluated  at  least  one  new  material  on  the  Evaluation  Form. 
Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  utilization  of  the  form  and  whether  or 
not  it  provided  sufficient  latitude  and  specificity  to  msike  the  evaluation 
meaningful .  Completed  evaluations  were  then  collected  and  circulated  to  all 
members  of  the  group. 

FOLLOW-UP  IffiETINGS 

Two  follow-up  meetings  were  later  held  with  the  group.  The  first  was 
held  after  the  form  was  used  for  a  month  and  a  half,  and  the  second  meeting  was 
four  months  later . 

At  the  first  follow-up  meeting  the  topic  of  discussion  was  the  effectiveness 
of  their  Evaluation  Form.  The  group  was  again  sub -divided  into  four  member 
teams  and  each  participant  instructed  to  write  out  one  change  that  they  thought 
should  be  made  in  the  form.  These  changes  were  then  collected  and  re-distributed 
to  different  individuals.  Each  teacher  was  asked  to  make  a  one-minute 
presentation  to  his  sub-group  stressing  why  the  change  noted  on  the  piece  of 
paper  he  now  held  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Evaluation  Form.  The  sub-groups 
voted  on  the  presentations  they  had  heard  and  the  four  "winners"  were  presented 
to  the  total  group.  The  group  acted  on  the  changes,  incorporating  those  that 
they  felt  were  necessary.  288 
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The  primary  concern  of  the  group  at  this  follow-up  meeting  was  that 
the  Evaluation  Form  was  too  limiting  in  most  of  the  items.  Many  of  the 
items  were  of  a  checklist  nature  and  it  was  felt  that  they  were  not  inclusive 
enough.   To  make  the  checklists  more  inclusive,  however,  would  yield  a 
form  that  would  be  almost  unmanageable.   Instead,  the  group  decided  to 
eliminate  most  of  the  checklists  and  leave  the  space  blank  for  the  evaluator 
to  enter  the  pertinent  information.  With  the  distinct  possibility  that  some 
information  would  unwittingly  be  omitted,  a  thesaurus  of  key  words  was 
developed  to  assist  the  evaluator.   This  Evaluator 's  Guide  (see  Appendix  IV) 
consists  of  a  page  for  each  numbered  question  on  the  Evaluation  Form.   On  each 
page  are  listings  of  words  that  might  stimulate  the  evaluator  to  think  of  other 
aspects  of  the  material.   In  use,  the  evaluator  would  first  fill  out  the  form, 
then  consult  the  Guide  for  each  question  to  see  if  the  answer  should  or  could 
be  expanded.   The  Evaluator 's  Guide  proved  to  be  an  excellent  addition.   It 
was  a  constant  reminder  of  the  Institute  and  the  many  aspects  of  evaluation. 

The  secund  follow-up  meeting  was  a  discussion  of  the  format  that  should 
be  used  for  disseminating  the  finished  evaluations.   The  battle  was  only  half 
won  if  teachers  would  not  take  the  time  to  read  the  resultant  evaluations.   The 
concern  of  the  group  was  that  the  information  should  be  related  in  no  more 
than  one  page,  and  it  should  be  attractive  enough  to  invite  perusal. 

A  unique  publication  was  decided  upon.   It  was  a  two-part  publication 
consisting  of  a  number  of  printed  pages  and  a  clear  acetate  overlay.   The 
acetate  overlay,  printed  in  red  ink,  contained  all  of  the  questions  from  the 
Evaluation  Form.   It  dia  not  contain,  however,  any  of  the  information 
entered  by  the  evaluator.   This  information  --  the  actual  evaluation  --  was 
printed  on  regular  paper.   Since  it  contained  only  answers  and  no  questions, 
it  could  be  easily  scanned  by  a  reader.   The  reader  could  glance  through  . 
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the printed  pages  looking  for  evaluations  of  materials  that  looked  interesting. 
When  one  is  identified,  the  acetate  overlay  is  placed  over  the  printed  page 
and  the  complete  report,  questions,  and  answers,  is  read. 

CONCLUyiON 

An  Evaluation  Institute  such  as  the  one.  described  in  this  paper  can 
provide  a  needed  look  at  a  practitioner-based  system  lor  evaluating  instructional 
materials.   Certainly,  there  are  many  othei:'  approaches  and  techniques  that  can 
and  should  be  tried.  The  case  reported  heie  is  a  beginning.  It  put  the  focus 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  classroom  teacher.   The  cJassroom  teacher:   is  the 
developer  of  the  evaluative  criteria;  is  the  evaluator  of  the  material; 
develops  the  vehicle  for  dissemination;  and  finally,  reads  the  completed 
evaluation.  All  four  are  necessai-y  aspects  for  a  total  approach  towards 
evaluation. 

Tlirough  this  study  we  have  learned  a  number  of  interesting  things. 
Given  the  structuring  and  motivation  of  a  game-like  atmosjihere,  teachers 
can  provide  a  set  of  criteria  that  is  meaningful  to  them.   There  seems  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  agreement  among  the  teachers  used  in  this  first  study  concerning 
this  criteria.   Though  this  does  not  imply  that  the  criteria  developed  by 
these  teachers  are  those  that  should  be  used,  it  does  suggest  an  initial,  set 
that  will  be  further  explored  in  future  stiidies  of  this  nature. 

The  conclusion  of  this  exi^erience  is  tb.at  teachers  do  possess  an  under- 
standing of  what  are  the  important  aspects  of  evaluation  vrhen  concerned  with 
instructional  materials.   The  use  of  a  game -like  situation  allowed  the 
participants  to  structure  their  own  thinking  wAthin  sn  interesting  setting. 
The  result  was  the  systematic  developinant  of  a  set  of  evaluative  criteria 
chat  possessed  mr^c-.:iing  for  the  teacners  .   By  treating  it  as  a  game,  the  usual 
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semantic  problems  associated  with  a  word  as  strong  as  "evaluation"  were 
avoided.   The  teachers  were  dealing  with  a  familiar  topic.   They  were  discussing 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a  material  in  much  the  same  manner  as  they 
do  over  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  teachers'  lounge.  The  addition  of  the  sealed 
envelopes  provided  just  enough  suspense  to  keep  the  group  highly  motivated 
in  what  could  potentially  be  an  exceedingly  boring  task. 

The  study  indicates  that  an  inclusive  form  for  evaluating  different 
types  of  instructional  materials  is  feasible.   The  approach  suggested  relies 
upon  two  facets.   First,  the  teachers  must  be  cognizant  of  the  parameters 
of  evaluation  and  the  behaviors  necessary  for  evaluating  materials.   Secondly, 
a  vehicle  must  be  provided  for  the  continual  re-exposure  of  the  evaluator  to 
these  parameters. 

This  study  should  not  be  misunderstood  as  a  critique  to  the  development 
and  use  of  highly  sophisticated  evaluation  instruments.  It  does  suggest, 
though,  that  the  needs  of  the  classroom  teacher  do  not  necessarily  require 
the  development  of  such  instruments.  A  highly  sophisticated  instrument  has 
value  as  a  yardstick  for  material  development  and  revision.   This  study 
suggests  that  a  teacher-developed  evaluation  instrximent  can  be  effectively 
utilized  for  the  recording  and  dissemination  of  information  about  a  material. 
Information  that  is  being  urgently  requested  by  classroom  teachers. 

We  have  learned  that  through  the  use  of  a  game-like  approach  it  is 
possible  to  develop  teams  of  evaluators  .  Most  importantly,  the  use  of  games 
can  be  effectively  employed  to  sensitize  teachers  in  the  parameters  of 
evaluation. 
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APPENDIX  I 


CONTENTS  OF  ENVELOPES  USED  DURING  SUB-GROUP  ACTIVITY 
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15 


(  Envelope  #1  | 

TO  BE  READ  ALOUD  TO  THE  GROUP: 

There  are  three  sacks  on  the  table  in  front  of  you.  Open  the  sack  marked  #1. 

Discuss  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  instructional  material  in  sack  #1. 

As  you  discuss  the  material,  write  out  10  statements.   Have  each  statement  describe 

either  on  jtrength  or  weakness  of  the  material.   (It  is  not  necessary  to  have 

the  same  number  of  weaknesses  and  strengths,  but. the  total  number  should  be  10.) 

When  you  have  finished  the  10  statements,  return  them  to  Envelope  #1  and  have  it 
collected.   Then  go  on  to  Envelope  #2. 


Envelope  #2 


TO  BE  READ  ALOUD  TO  THE  GROUP: 

In  the  spaces  below,  write  out  12  questions  that  should  be  asked  to  probe  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  unknown  material  in  sack  #2.   (Do  NOT  open  sack  i^Z) 

When  you  have  finished  the  12  questions,  go  on  to  Envelope  #3 


I  Envelope  0^2   | 


TO  BE  READ  ALOUD  TO  THE  GROUP: 

Open  the  sack  marked  #2. 

Discuss  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  instructional  material  in  sack  #2. 

Answer  in  the  spaces  below  the  12  questions  that  you  wrote  out  before  seeing  the 
material. 

When  you  have  finished  answering  the  12  questions,  return  the  questions  to  Envelope 
#2,  and  the  answers  to  Envelope  #3  --  then  have  them  both  collected.   Then  go  on  to 
Envelope  #4. 
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Enve lope  #4  | 

TO  BE  READ  ALOUD  TO  THE  GROUP: 

In  the  spaces  below,  write  out  10  questions  that  should  be  asked  to  best  probe  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  unknown  material  in  sack  #3.   (Do  NOT  open  sack  #3) 

When  you  have  finished  the  10  questions,  go  on  to  envelope  #5. 


Envelope  #5 


TO  BE  READ  ALOUD  TO  THE  GROUP: 

Open  the  sack  marked  #3. 

Discuss  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  instructional  material  in  sack  #3. 

Answer  in  the  spaces  below  the  10  questions  that  you  wrote  out  before  seeing  the 
material . 

When  you  have  finished  answering  the  10  questions,  return  them  to  Envelope  #4, 
and  the  answers  to  Envelope  #5  --  then  have  them  both  collected.  Then  go  on  to 
Envelope  #6. 


Envelope  #6  | 

TO  BE  READ  ALOUD  TO  THE  GROUP: 

In  the  spaces  below  write  out  ALL  of  the  questions  that  should  be  asked  to  probe 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  an  instructional  material. 

When  you  hnve  finished  writing  out  all  of  the  questions  that  should  be  asked, 
go  on  to  Envelope  #7. 
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I  Envelope  #7   | 


TO  BE  READ  ALOUD  TO  THE  GROUP: 

Rate  the  questions  that  you  have  just  vnrltten  by  assigning  each  question  a  number 
from  1  to  3. 

1  =  Exceptionally  important 

2  =  Important 

3  =  Moderately  Important 

Write  the  number  ratings  alongside  the  questions. 

When  you  have  finished,  return  the  questions  to  Envelope  #6  and  have  them  collected. 
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APPENDIX  II 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  BVALUAnVE  CRITERIA  DURING  SUB-GROUP  ACTIVITY 
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EVAL'TATTOM  FORMS 


A.  Originil   form 

B.  First  revision   (c'ovelopefl  rli'ript^   fiml    so^sion) 

C.  E'nc.rr'^   revision    Cdcvelopo''   at   FollrTT-np  T'-^rtJnr;^ 
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EVALUATION  OF  AN  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL 
FOR  THE  EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

1.  Trade  name  of  item: 

2.  Publisher  or  producer's  name  and  address: 

3.  Copyright  or  production  date,  if  given: 

4.  Developmental  information:  Not  Available 

4a.   Author  

4b.   Where  developed  

4c.  Why  developed  

4d.  How  developed  

5.  Evaluation  setting: 

5a.      Level   (circle  one)         Pre-prlmary     Primary     Intermediate     Junior  High 

Senior  High 

5b.   Setting  (circle  one)   Rural  Urban,   Other  (Specify)  

6.  Description  of  the  item: 

7.  How  did  you  use  the  item: 

Is  this  the  use  the  manufacturer  recommended?    Yes No 

8.  Cost:   $ 

8a.   Does  its  teaching  value  or  effectiveness  justify  its  cost?  Yes No 

9.  Physical  Characteristics: 

9a.  Is  it  adequately  durable?   Yes No 

9b.  Can  it  be  reused?    Yes No 

9c.  Are  replacement  parts  available?    Yes No 

9d.  Is  it  portable?    Yes No 


9e.  Is  it  easy  to  use?    Yes No_ 
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10.  Teaching  Procedure: 

10a.   Supervised  Independent  Activity  

10b.   Individual  Group  

11.  Teacher  Preparation: 

11a.   Is  a  teacher  manual  available?    Yes  No_ 

lib.   If  available,  is  it  adequate?    Yes  No 


lie.   Would  some  special  training  be  advisable  in  order  to  make  effective 
use  of  it?  Very  necessary  Helpful  

lid.  Are  pupil  progress  reports  provided?    Yes  No 

12.  Contents: 

12a.   Remedial  Developmental  

12b.   Factually  accurate?    Yes  No  

12c.   Subject  matter  area(s)  

13.  Pupil  reaction: 

13a.   Attractive?    Yes  No 


13b.   Does  it  consistently  hold  the  interest  level  over  a  period  of  time? 
Yes  No 


14.   Comments: 
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EVALUATION  OF  AN  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL 
FOR  THE  EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

1.  Trade  name  of  item: 

2.  Publisher  or  producer's  reme  and  address: 

3.  Copyright  or  production  date,  if  given: 

i* .      Developmental  information:  Not  Available 

4a.   Author    _^ 

4b.   Where  developed 

4c.   Why  developed     

4d.   How  developed 


5.  Evaluation  setting  (checks  appropriate  spaces): 

5a.   Level    Pre-prlmary   Primary   Intermediate   Junior  H.S, 

Senior  H.S, 

5b.   Setting  Rural    Urban   Other  (specify) 

6.  Description  of  the  item: 


7.   Describe  briefly  how  you  used  the  item  (basal,  supplementary,  remedial, 
developmental,  etc.): 


8.  Is  this  the  use  the  manufacturer  recommends?   Yes No 

Cost   $ 

8a.   Does  its  teaching  value  or  effectiveness  justify  its  cost?    Yes No 

9.  Physical  characteristics: 

9a.   Is  it  adequately  durable?    Yes    No 

9b.   Can  it  be  reused?    Yes    No 

9c.   Are  replacement  parts  available?    Yes   No   Information  not  available 

9d.   Is  it  portable?    Yes    No 
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9e .   Is  it  easy  to  use? Yes   No 

10.  Teaching  procedure  (check  Ir' appropriate  spaces): 

10a.   Supervised Independent  Activity 

10b.   Individual Group 

11.  Teacher  preparation: 

11a.   Is  a  teacher  manual  available?   Yes No 

lib.   If  available,  is  It  adequate?    Yes No 

lie.   Would  some  special  training  be  advisable  in  order  to  make  effective  use  of  it? 

Very  necessary Helpful Unnecessary 

lid.   Are  pupil  progress  reports  provided?   Yes No 

12.  Contents: 

12a.   Subject  matter  area(s)   (specify): 

12b.   Factually  accurate?    Yes No 

13.  Pupil  reaction: 

13a.   Attractive?   Yes No 

13b.   Does  it  consistently  hold  che  Interest  level  over  a  period  of  time?   Yes Ko_ 

14.  Comments   (strengths,  weaknesses,  etc.  not  covered  in  the  above): 


Ev«luator_ 

Date 
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I  C.  Second  Revialon 


EVALUATION  OF  AN  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL 
FOR  THE  EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

1.  Trade  name  of  Item: 

2.  Publisher  or  producer's  name  and  address: 

3.  Copyright  or  production  date,  if  given: 

4.  Developmental  information:  Not  Available 

4a.  Author  

4b.   Where  developed 

4c.   Why  developed 


5.    Evaluation  setting: 


6.   Contents: 

6a.   Subject  matter  area(8):_ 


6b.  Factually  accurate?   Yes No 

7.    Description  of  the  item: 


8.    Describe  how  you  used  the  item: 


Is  this  the  use  the  manufacturer  recommends?   Yes     No 


9.    Cost  $ 


9a.      Does    its    teaching  value   or  effectiveness   justify   its   cost?        Yes No_ 
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10.  Physical  characteristics: 

10a.   Is  it  adequately  durable?   Yes No 

10b.   Can  it  be  reused?   Yes No 

10c.   Are  replacement  parts  available?   Yes No Information  not  available. 

lOd.   Is  it  portable?   Yes No 

lOe.   Is  it  easy  to  use?   Yes IIo 

11.  Teaching  procedure: 


12.  Teacher  preparation: 

12a.   Is  a  teacher  manual  available?   Yes No 

12b.   If  available,  is  it  adequate?   Yes No 

12c.  Would  some  special  teacher  training  be  advisable  in  order  to  make  effective  use 
or  It? 

Very  necessary Helpful Unnecessary 

12d.   Are  pupil  progress  reports  provided?   Yes No 

13.  Pupil  reaction: 
13a.   Attractive?   Yes No 

13b.   Does  it  consistently  hold  the  interest  level  over  a  period  of  time?  Yes No 

14.  Comments: 


Zvi-luator 
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APPENDIX  V 


RATINGS  OF  EVALUATIONS^ 


^  The  evaluations  that  are  rated  herein  were  completed  on  the  first  revision 
of  the  Evaluation  Form  (Appendix  IIIB) .  The  primary  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  provide  feedback  to  the  mctnbers  of  the  evaluation  group. 
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12345678 


Rating  Sheet 

by  a  Ieache""f1duca;r''n  °l   -/"«'^--^^°-l  Material  (next  page)  has  been  completed 
cLssroom  ?or  Lnrnxt^rf  ^^"^^^^^PP-d  children.  The  teacher  used  the  material  in  the 
t-iassroom  ror  approximately  one  month. 

children'-'doe'"fhf  ^'  T.^"  n'^?/  classroom  teacher  of  educationally  handicapped 

your  reactions  on  tZT^.'^'l   '°"  ^">'^^i"8-"  "-"^  the  checklist  below,  indicate 
your  reactions  to  1)  the  evaluation  form,  and  2)  the  information  contained  on  it. 

I.   Evaluation  Form 


Are  the  categories  and  questions  CLEAR? 
Should  other  questions  be  ADDED  to  the  form? 

Which  ones? 


Yes 


No 


(please  y) 


(1) 

(2)' 


3.   Should  some  questions  be  DELETED? 
Which  ones? 


(3) 


II.   Information  on  form 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Has  the  evaluator  COMPLETED  all  questions? 

Are  the  comments  CLEAR? 

Is  further  CLARIFICATION  (illustration)  needed? 

Is  the  information  useful  in  assisting  you  to  decide 

whether  you  would  like  to  use  the  material  in  your 

classroom? 

How  could  the  evaluator  IMPROTO  the  evaluation?  


(4) 
(5) 

(6). 
(7). 


Other  comments? 


10.   Current  STATUS? 

Freshman 

S  ophomo  r  e 

Junior 

Senior 

^Graduate 


11.  Prior  teaching  EXPEPIEMCE? 

^NO  classroom  cypcr:epnc  of  more 

than  one  day. 

Student  Teaching  (normal) 

Student  Teaching  (handicapped) 

Classroom  Teacher  (elen'^ntory) 

Classroom  Teacher  (secondary) 

Classroom  Teacher  (handicrpped) 

Other  classroom  cxner?rrice 

(more  than  one  day) 

1. 

2. 

3.  315 

4. 

5. 


12.  How  familiar  are  you  with 

this  material? 
^Have  NEVER  seen  or  heard 

2bo'it 
Have  seen  6t/or  heard  about 

(not  used  personally) 
^Have  used 

IT. 

(name) 


(c'ate) 


Rating  Sheet  Tabulations 

I,  Evaluation  Form 

1.  Are  the  categories  and  questions  clear?      68  yes   5   No       ? 

2.  Should  other  questions  be  added  to  the  form?     ^3  Yes   ^^   No  2_ 

3.  Should  some  questions  be  deleted?       ^   Yes  _62__No   7   ? 

II.  Information  on  form 

4.  All  questions  completed?     ^1  Yes   31  Ho   1   ? 


5.  Are  the  comments  clear?     ^8   yes   20  Ho   5 


6.  Is  further  clarification  needed?     38  Yes   33  No 

7.  Is  the  information  useful?    50  yes   16   Ho   7 


Raters:  (all  are  special  education  majors  at  Michigan  State  University) 

Freshmen    16 

Sophomores  3 

Juniors     19 

Seniors     30 

Graduates   5 
73 


No  teaching  experience     44 
Prior  teaching  experience   29 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CENTER  FORMS 


Introduction 


Operation  of  an  instructional  materials  center  entails  provision 
of  n  variety  of  services  including  evaluation  and  selection  of  materials 
and  equipment;  cataloging  materials;  scheduling  materials  and  equipment; 
and  providing  in-service  education  activities  for  teachers.   Each  center 
must  determine  for  itself  the  degree  to  which  each  service  will  be  pro- 
vided and  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  furnished.   Decisions  of  this 
nature  are  dependent  on  the  population  to  be  served,  the  needs  of  the 
population,  the  size  of  the  center,  available  budget  and  staff,  and  the 
center's  relationship  to  other  centers. 

Essential  to  the  provision  of  the  services  identified  above  are 
appropriate  administrative  forms  and  in-service  hand-outs.   The  sample 
forms  in  this  manual  were  contributed  by  a  number  of  materials  center 
directors  in  the  state  of  Michigan.   The  assistance  of  each  of  these 
people  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 


The  work  reported  herein  was  perfiirmed 
pursuant  to  a  Grant  from  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.   However,  the  opinions 
expressed  herein  do  not  necessarily  re- 
flect the  position  or  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  and  no  official  en- 
dorsement by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
should  be  inferred. 
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TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


EVALUATION  FORMS 

Film  Evaluation  Form;  Evaluation  of  Transparencies;  7C0  Materials 
Center-Cadillac  Materials  Evaluation 


INVENTORY  FORMS 

Kent  Intermediate  School  District- -Inventory  File  Form;  Equipment 
Inventory;  Inventory  of  Audio-Visual  Equipment 


CATALOGING 

Card  Catalog;  Grade  Level  Listing;  Annotated  Materials  Listing; 
Sample  from  Abstracts 


MATERIALS  REQUEST  FORMS 

Materials  Request  Form;  Request  for  Audiovisual  Materials;  Request 
for  Instructional  Materials;  Media  Request  Form 


KARDEX  SCHEDULING  FORMS 

Two  types  of  Kardex  cards 


NEWSLETTERS 

Media  News 


SAMPLE  PAGES  FROM  IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION  HAND-OUTS 

"Let  your  Tape  Recorder  Be  your  Teacher  Helper";  "Possible  Proce- 
dures for  Using  Films  in  a  Unit  of  Study";  "Using  Audiovisual  Mater- 
ials in  a  Unit  on  Pioneer  Life";  "Using  Audiovisual  Materials  in 
Teaching  Reading";  "We  Take  an  Educational  Tour";  "Overhead  Projec- 
tor Transparencies" 


POLICY  STATEMENTS 

Policies  of  Berrien-Cass  I.M.C.  &  Film  Coop 


PERSONNEL  STATEMENTS 

Building  Coordinators,  Duties  of 


MISCELLANEOUS  FORMS 

Confirmation;  Overdue;  Not  Available 
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EVALUATION  FORMS 


Since  no  instructional  materials  center  staff  member  can 
be  an  expert  in  all  subject  areas,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
seek  the  counsel  of  classroom  teachers  in  determining  the 
potential  usefulness  of  an  instructional  material.   Adequate 
work  with  teachers  in  developing  appropriate  evaluative  cri- 
teria and/or  expertise  in  use  of  evaluation  forms  prepared  by 
others  is  essential. 

Evaluation  forms  are  used  for  two  basic  purposes:   1)  to 
identify  those  materials  suitable  for  purchase  by  a  center  and 
2)  to  identify  those  materials  appropriate  for  use  with  a  speci- 
fic instructional  purpose. 

Some  evaluative  criteria  can  be  applied  to  a  variety  of 
types  of  instructional  materials,  while  others  are  pertinent 
to  only  a  few. 

The  attached  forms  are  representative  of  some  used  by 
instructional  materials  centers. 
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Dorothy  Haskell 


Battle  Creek  Purjlic  Schools  -  - 
Division  of  Instiniction  -  - 


-     Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
Audiovisual  Department 


FILM       EVALUATION       FORM 


Previewed  by 


Name 


TITI£  OF  FILM 


Specific  purpose  of  film: 


Appropriate  length: 

(Ib  information  in  proportion  to  length?) 

Unbiased  presentation: 


Do  you  see  this  film  as  an  effective  teaching  tool": 


School 


I  recommend  purchase 


I  reconmend  rental 


Neither 


Please  check: 

1 -Theme :  coherent  -  correlated  with  our  curriculum  - 
appropriateness  for  classroom  use 

2 -Learning  Qualities:  accuracy-authenticity-relevancy 

3-Interest:  focuses  student  attention 

U-Photography:  composition  -  techniques 

5 -Editing;  cohesiveness  -  continuity  in  presenting 
information 

6-Sound :  clear  soxind  track  -  appropriate  music 

7 -Timeliness;  current  content  -  not  outdated  soon 
by  cars,  clothes 


Superior 

Excellent 

Oood 

Fair 

- 

REMARKS: 
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Dr.  Marie  McMahan 


5JVALUATI0N  OF  TRANSPARENCIES 


Title:  __ 
Producer: 
Color: 


Black  &  white: 
Single:   ______ 

Overlay:  _^^^ 


Previewed  by: 
School:  _____ 

Grade:  _______ 

Subject:   ___^ 
Cost:   ________ 

Date:     


Please  check  appropriate  cooiaento: 
1.     DESIGN 


LAYOUTS 


PRINTING: 


COLORS: 


2.     MESSAGE: 


Appropriate  amount 
of  material 
Onified 
Good  balance 

Adequate  size   for 
viewing  position 
Style  appropriate 
Contrasts  with 
background 

Well  selected 
Well  developed 
Contributes  to 
meseage 

Clear 

To  the  point 


Cluttered 

Not  unified 
Poor  balance 

Inadequate  size  for 
viewing  position 
Style  too  ornate 
Does  not  contrast 
background 

Poorly  selected 
Poorly  developed 
Detracts  froffl 
message 

Not  clear 
Too  complex 


If  the  "Appropriate  to  oedium"  coonnent  Is  checked  below,  plaase  indicate 
appropriate  lt«o(s)  in  coluon  following  It. 


Appropriate  to  medium 

finploys  step  by  step 

presentation  with 

overlays 

Ekaploys  step  by  step 

presentation  with 

masks 

Employs  motion 

(polarized;   movable 

parts) 

Eknploys  enlargement 

of  items  too  small 

to  te  seen  in  original 

font 

Employs  writing  on 

trajLspareiuiy ,   erasing 


Not  appropriate  to  medium 
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INVENTORY  FORMS 


Forms  for  use  in  taking  periodic  inventories  of  materials 
and  equipment  are  essential.   Some  libraries  use  a  shelf  list 
as  a  basis  for  inventorying  materials.   In  a  computerized 
inventory  system,  a  form  such  as  the  one  used  by  the  Kent  Inter- 
mediate School  District  is  useful.   Equipment  inventories 
should  include  not  only  information  that  would  permit  identi- 
fication of  the  specific  item  (e.g.,  serial  number,  make,  model) 
but  also  its  assigned  location.   Several  representative  inven- 
tory forms  follow. 
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Russel  Hombaker 

KENT   INTERMEDIATE    SCHOOL   DISTRICT    -    INVENTORY  FILE   FORM 


NEW 


D 


DELETE 


D 


....  t 


INVENTORY  NUMBER 


SUBJI 

iCT 

1 

STORAGE  NUMBER 

1 

GRADE  LEVEL 

1 

PRODUCER 

E 
S 
E 

C 
0 

L 

TIME 

LENGTH 

A 

0 
R 

TITLE  (MAXIMUM  60  CHARACTERS) 


NO.  REELS* 
*Used  for  16mni  films  only 


EQUIPMENT  INVENTORY  Western  Michigan 

Type  of  equipment Make  of  equipment Model 

Serial  No.  Western  No. AV  No. ERC  No._ 

Lamp Fuse Needle 


Name  of  vendor 


Date  purchased 


Address  of  vendor 
Trade-in  (if  any) 


Price 


Allowance  for  trade-in 


Accessories  for  above  equipment: 

Item  Serial  Number 


Date  of  purchase      Price 


Location  of  equipment 
Date  traded  in 


Al lowance 


Vendor 


(Maintenance  record  on  back  of  card.) 
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IlTV:JiTORY  OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  EQUIPMERT 
Please  complete  and  return  one  copy  to  the  Audio-Visual  Office 


School 

Coordinator 

D 

^te 

EQUIPMENT     MAKE 
MOTION 

SERIAL  50. 

PROGRAM 
(ESEA.EOA.EBY.SP.ED.) 

ASSIGNMENT 

PROJECTORS 

FILMSTRIP 
PROJECTOR 

FILMSTRIP 
VIEWERS 

OVERHEAD 
PROJECTORS 

OPAQUE 
PROJECTOR 

MICRO 
PROJECTOR 

3mni  LOOP 
PROJECTOR 

TAPi: 
RECORDERS 
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CATALOGING 


If  teachers  are  to  be  successful  in  locating  materials 
pertinent  to  their  needs,  such  materials  must  be  appropriately 
catalogued.   The  optimum  cataloging  system  for  any  situation 
varies  with  the  situation.   For  example,  for  a  material  center 
serving  only  one  school,  a  card  catalog  may  be  most  appropri- 
ate, while  for  one  serving  instructors  in  many  schools,  book 
catalogs  may  be  preferable.   In  the  case  of  a  small  center 
serving  many  schools,  a  computerized  storage  and  retrieval 
system  has  the  capability  of  providing  teachers  with  rapid 
information  concerning  materials  available  on  a  specific  topic 
and  level. 

Development  of  a  catalog  is  a  major  responsibility. 
Those  desiring  to  produce  a  card  catalog  may  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  cards  available  from  such  agencies  as  the  Library 
of  Congress.   In  cases  where  cards  must  be  locally  produced, 
publications  such  as  the  recent  one  by  the  Michigan  Association 
of  School  Librarians  on  the  cataloging  of  non-print  materials 
ar  of  considerable  help.   Book  catalogs  usually  combine  a  sub- 
ject and/or  unit  listing  with  an  annotated  one.   Producers' 
catalogs  provide  substantial  assistance  in  development  of  the 
annotated  listing.   Computerized  catalogs  are  developed  in 
several  ways.   The  one  provided  by  the  USOE/MSU  Regional  IMCHCY 
is  produced  by  preparing  an  abstract  of  each  materials,  key 
punching  this  information  on  a  card,  transferring  the  inform- 
ation to  a  computer  tape,  and  receiving  print-outs  listed  ac- 
cording to  author,  title,  disability  area,  and  producer. 

A  sample  from  each  of  the  above  kinds  of  catalogs  follows. 
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nil  (  (^  noag 

TRANSPARENCIES 

Definition:  An  object  for  use  with  an  overhead  projector. 

Main  Entry:   Transparencies  are  entered  under  the  name  of  the  author. 
If  none  is  available,  it  is  entered  under  the  publisher. 

Ti^Ue:   The  title  given  on  the  transparency  is  used  or  one  is  supplied 
if  none  is  given. 

i!]I£ri_nt:   If  the  publisher  is  different  from  the  main  entry,  this  is 
noted  prior  to  the  copyright  date.   Any  series  name  is  noted  after  this 
information  in  parentheses. 

Two  lines  below  the  imprint,  the  parts  of  the  transparency  are  noted, 

e.g.,  1  basic  transparency,  5  overlay  masks,  1  teaching  guide.  If  there  is 

more  than  one  transparency  with  the  same  title,  thus  composing  a  set,  the 
total  number  is  noted. 

The  call  number  is  typed  on  a  self-adhesive  label  which  is  placed  on 
Che  frame  and  covered  with  Scotch  Magic  Mend. 

Shelf  List  Card 


S.implo  Card  f,.r 
Trnnspa  rcnc  ios 

Color:   Buff 


Tracings 


TR 

03i 

Compton  Co.   (Transparency) 

C 

Know  your  encyclopedia.     C.  1964. 

12  transparencies 
1  overlay 

40  exercise  sheets 
1  answer  sheet 

CPE  1-65 

4. 45 

TR 

031 

C 


Main  Entry  Card 


Compton  Co.   (Transparency) 
Know  your  t-nc  .c  1  oped i a  . 

12  transparencies 
1  overlay 

40  exercise  sheets 
1  answer  sheet 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
LIBRARY  INSTRUCTION 
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C.  1964. 


Marg  Hoag 
Title  Card 


TR 

03i 


Know  your  encyclopedia 
Comptun  Co.   (Transparency) 


C  Know  yoLir  encyclopedia.   C.   1V64, 


12  transparencies 
1  overlay 

40  exercise  sheets 
1  answer  sheet 


Subject  Card 


TR 

LIBRARY  INSTRUCTION 

031 

Compton  Co.   (Transparency) 

C 

Know  your  encyclopedia. 

12  transparencies 
1  overlay 

40  exercise  sheets 
1  answer  sheet 

C. 

1964. 
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("RADi-.    LEVEL   LISTING 

■:."JcJ^CT  I.OEX  for  K  -  3  •  nstructional  Materials   List 


Dorothy  Haskell 


AIR 

ANIMALS 

ARITHMETIC  R:iADIIIESS 

ARITHMETIC 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

ASTRONOMY  AND  SPACE 

BlilDS 

CITIZENSHIP 

CCMMUNITY 

ENERGY 

FAMILY 

FARM 

a.iDLOGY 

HL^ALTH  (body) 

HEALTH  (disease) 

HEALTH  (food) 

HOLIDAYS  (excluding 
Christmas) 


page  one 
page  one 
page  two 
page  two 
page  three 
page  three 
page  three 
page  three 
page  three 
page  five 
page  five 
page  five 
page  five 
page  six 
page  six 
page  six; 


INSECTS  AND  SPIDERS 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  (general) 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  (grammar) 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  (handwriting)  page  seven 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  (phonics)     page  seven 


page  SIX 
page  seven 
page  seven 
page  seven 


LANGUAGE  ARTS  (reference 
skills) 

MACHINES 


page  eight 
page  eight 


MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY       page  eight 


MAPS  Airo  GLOBES 
mSlC:   APPRECIATION 
IWSI'J:   SONGS 


pa^e  nine 
page  nine 
page   nine 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

PLANTS 

READING  READINESS 

RHYTHMS 

SAFETY 

SCHOOL 

SEASONS 

STORIES 

TRANS PCKT ATI ON 

UNITED  NATIONS 

UNITED  STATES 

U.  S.  HISTORY:   INDIANS 

U.  S.  HISTORY:    PIONEERS 

U.  S.  HISTORY:   BATTLE 
CREEK     19U5 

WEATHER 


page  ten 
page  ten 
page  eleven 
page  eleven 
page  twelve 
page  twelve 
page  twelve 
page  twelve 
page  fourteen 
page  fifteen 
page  fifteen 
page  fifteen 
page  fifteen 

page  sixteen 
page  sixteen 
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i   KEY  TO  ABBREVIATIONS 

1 

i 

films  -  F 

I 

filmstrips  -  fs 

i 

records  -  r 

1 

t 

pictures  -  p 

tap)es  -  t 

transparencies  • 

-  tr 

1 

models  -  m 

slides  -  3 

flannel  board  - 

fl  bd 

electric  board 

-  el  bd 

1 

Super  8mm  film  • 


1 

-  8mm    • 

i 

ANNOTATED  MATERIALS  LISTING  DALE  GIBSON 

16  MM  MOTION  PICTURE  FILMS 
■■'.-■-■■•  AIRPLANES 

OUR  SHRINKING  WORLD- -JET  PILOT  PRI  I  17  min. 

From  the  time  he  leaves  his  suburban  home  in  Montreal  to  his  return 
that  same  evening,  the  jet  pilot  has  traveled  farther  than  Columbus 
did  when  he  sailed  to  the  New  World.   The  film  effectively  illustrates 
how  our  world  is  shrinking  through  modern  transportation. 

-■■•■  BIOLOGY 

MOTHER  HEN'S  F.'^MILY  EE  LE  11  min. 

Shows  the  development  of  the  chick  embryo  and  the  hatching  of  the  egg. 
Presents  elementary  concepts  of  reproduction  and  growth. 


*■■■•■   CIVICS 

A  NATION  OF  SPOILERS  EE  JH  HS  AD  11  min. 

This  motion  picture  essay  on  the  growing  national  disgrace  of  vandal- 
ism and  littering  shows  how  we  are  teaching  a  lack  of  respect  for 
our  country  by  allowing  these  problems  to  continue.   The  film  shows 
some  of  the  most  common  kinds  of  littering  and  vandalism,  providing 
dramatic  contrast  with  photography  of  the  most  scenic  area  in  America. 
The  reasons  behind  thoughtless  destruction  and  devacement  are  discuss- 
ed, and  the  strong  suggestion  is  made  to  do  si-mething  about'his  nation- 
a 1  d  isgrace . 


EUROPE 

ITALIAN  CHILDREN  PRI  EE  11  min. 

Pictures  rural  family  life  in  Umbria,  Italy.   Shows  picking  and  sorting 

of  olives,  pressing  of  the  olives  to  obtain  oil  and  a  festival  cele- 
brating the  completion  of  the  olive  harvest. 


**  GUIDANCE 

PEOPLE  ARE  DIFFERENT  AND  ALIKE         PRI  I  U  min. 

It's  easy  to  see  differences  among  people  -  how  they  look,  where  they 

live,  what  they  own.   But  people  are  more  alike  in  the  important  ways: 

tliey  need  friendship  and  love,  food  and  a  place  to  live;  they  want  an 
education,  fun  and  happiness.  The  film  shows  vividly  that  people  are 
more  alike  than  different. 
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SAMPLE  ABSTRACT  CARL  OLDSEN 


ABSTRACT  NO.  127  5 

■■■SHIELD,  ESMA  +  VALOTTO,  EVELYN   '''ROOMS  IN  A  HOUSE 

--■-WESTERN  PUBLISHING  EDUCATION   ---C  UNKNOWN  *   $67.00  FOR  MANUAL  AND  13 

TRANSPARENCIES   '^'A-V1275   *SE   *HCY-IMC 

••-CONTENT  THIRTEEN  OVERHEAD  TRANSPARENCIES  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  UNIT, 

EACH  10  1/2  BY  12  INCHES  FRAMED  WITH  A  7  1/2  BY  9  1/2  PICTURE, 

THE  BRILLIANTLY  COLORED  SCENES  ARE  TITLED  AS  FOLLOWS:   LIVING  ROOM, 

LIVING-DINING  AREA,  DINING  ROOM,  KITCHEN,  KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT, 

KITCHEN  CABINETS,  BATHROOM,  BATHROOM  EQUIPMENT,  BEDROOM,  BEDROOM  WITH 

TWIN  BEDS,  PARTS  OF  A  BED,  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS,  AND  BEDROOM  CLOSET.   A  6  BY  9 

INCH  LOOSE-LEAF,  108  PAGE  MANUAL  ACCOMPANIES  THE  TRANSPARENCIES.   THIS 

UNIT  IS  ONE  OF  8  IN  AN  ENTIRE  PROGRAM  DEVELOPED  AROUND  THE  CHILD  AND 

HOME  LIVING.   ALL  ARE  INCLUDED  WITHIN  THE  RED  PLASTIC  MANUAL  WITH  LESSON 

PLANS,  OBJECTIVES,  WORD  LISTS,  AND  ACTIVITIES. 

TO  DEVELOP  AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  EACH  ROOMS  PURPOSES,  ITS 
FURNITURE  AND  CtlARACTERISTICS  RELATED  TO  ITS  FUNCTION  ARE  THE  OBJECTIVE 
OF  UNIT  FIVE.   EACH  ri^NSPARENCY  REALISTICALLY  FOCUSES  ON  THE  ROOMS  OF 
AN  AVERAGE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  HOME.  THE  PROGRAM  CAN  BE  USED  IN  PRESCHOOL, 
PRIMARY  AND  ELEMENTARY  GRADES  WITH  ALL  SIGHTED  CHILDREN. 

THIS  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  COULD  BE  USED  TO  STIMULATE 
LAN(:UA(;E  in  the  following  subject  AREAS:   DAILY  LIVING  SKILLS,   DRAMATICS, 
HEALTH,  HOME  ECONOMICS,  AND  LANGUAGE  ARTS.   THE  PROGRAM  CAN  BE 
ESPECIALLY  USEFUL  WIT.l  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  AND  CAN  BE  ADJUSTED  TO  FIT 
BOTH  EDUCABLE  AND  TRAINABLE  LEVELS. 

*DESCRIPTORS  CHRONIC,  ORTHOPEDIC,  LEARNING,  DISABILITIES,  EMOTIONALLY, 
DISTURBED,  SOCIALLY,  MALADJUSTED,  GIFTED,  DEAF,  MENTALLY,  RETARDED, 
EDUCABLE,  TRAINABLE,  PARTIALLY,  SEEING,  SLOW,  LEARNING,  HOME, 
ECONOMICS,  LANGUAGE,  ARTS,  SOCIAL  STUDIES,  PRIR,\RY,  ELEMENTARY, 
JUNIOR,  HIGH,  READINESS,  PRESCHOOL,  HEALTH,  DRAMATICS,  AUDIOVISUAL, 
AV-TRANSPARENCY 
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MATERIALS  REQUEST  FORMS 


Because  teachers  are  busy  people,  simple  materials 
request  procedures  should  be  utilized.   Some  centers  honor 
telephone  requests  or  requests  made  during  visits  to  the 
center.   Others  use  written  requisitions  exclusively.   The 
most  frequently  used  request  form  is  a  printed  one  incorpor- 
ating several  carbons.   This  enables  the  center  staff  to  use 
the  copies  as  a  confirmation  blank,  a  shipping  form,  and  a 
"date  due"  form.   Sample  request  forms  are  included  on  the 
following  pages. 
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INTEIJViEDUTE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


-»  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATEf^iALS  CENTER 


Russel   Hombaker 


PHONb 


49  AARCLAY  M.  E.   •  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN  ^9S03  •   45^.5334 


SChOOL 

AND 
DISTRICT 


MATERIALS 
REQUEST 
FORM 


•  iiouiti  ONiT  ONI  imi  rm  i*ch  tout* 


•    WE  RfOUEST  THE  FOLLOWING  MATERIAL  AS  INDICATED  • 


^^R^^^l 

CAIAIOG  NUMBER 

TITLE    ;:iSI  EXACTIV  AS  GIVEN  IN  CATALOGi 

...     ,     _.     ^ 

FIRST        k 

CHOICE  r 

1 
1 

SECOND    k 
CHOiCt     " 

1 
1 

FIRST  CHOICE           W 
OF   USE  DAie           f 

\ 

SECOND  CHOICE       k 
OF  USE  DAIE           f 

#  "^JA"     Qr\     o    te'^rned    copy    of    fh\%    (orm    msani  thgl  boi^i  t^^oicei   *•'• 
ovo-labia'    on  •<th«r  dote  fequ«it«d. 

•  S«<ortd    cho''»«    o'    e'tV>e'     'mol«rloli   r»qu*«i«d"   Of   "y»»  do'«l*"  will  b«  s. 
only  it  First  cHo'cei  ore  no'  ovoilobi*. 


i«d 


LI 

Li 

u 

k 

,   c 

[  J 

6 

lEACHtS   REOdtSIING  MAIUiAl  (PlEAiE  PRlNtl 

SfuhSft  Pat'd. 


PLEASE  REQUISITION  ONE  ITEM  PER  FORM 

RCQUEST  FOR  AUDIOVISUAL  MATIRIAIS 


Dorothy  Haskell 


SCHOOL.     . 
TEACHER . 


K    01635 


NAME    OF    MATERIAL. 


DATS  OP  onocR 


use  OATa 


DATE   OUC 


PLXASC  CHECK: 

Qj   FILM 

Q  PICTURES 

Q  MODCI- 


[^  FILMSTRIP 

D  TAPE 

Q   TRANSPARENCY 


Q  RECORD 

Q  SLIDES 

[j  FLANNEL  BOARD 


IP  MATmniAL  IS  NOT  AVAILASLE  AT  TM(  ■■aUUTSO  DATK.  COULO  VOU  tME  IT  AT  A  PI/TUItl  TIME? 


Q  YES     []J  NO. 


IP  VCa.  PUEAEE  EPECIPV  THE  TIME  PCAIOO^ 


•ArriE   CREEIf    PU8L!C   SCHOOLJ 

AUDIOVISUAL    OePARTMCHT 
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Marga  M""E 

.  i..-:Air:  FILL  OUT  A  REQUEST  IN  TRIPLICATE  FOR  EACH  ITEM  ORDERED.   RETAIN  COLORED  COPY  FOR 
YOUR  FILE  AND  SEND  WHITE  COPIiS  TO  INTERMEDIATE  OFFICE. 

REQUEST  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


TO: 


Montcalm  Area  Intermediate  School  District 
105  East  Pine  Street 
Stanton,  Michigan  A8888 


Date 


16mm  Film 
8mm  Film 
Filmstrip 
Kit 
Transparency 

I I  Record 

I   I   Other 


(Check.  One) 


Fill  in  title  and  date  wanted.   Also  list  alternate  date. 
Title: 


Alternate  Date; 
Expected  Back: 


Requested  by: 
School : 


Will  Supply :_ 
Remarks : 


Date   Wanted: 


Forrest  Havens 


MEDIA    REQUEST    FOR-1 


Medium  Number 

Medium  Title 

Alternate  Medium  Number 

Alternate  Medium  Title 

Show  date  desired 

1st  Alternate 

Date 

2nd  Alternate 

Date 

Shipping  Date 

Please    return   on 


RETURN  TO: 

CLINTON-SHIAWASSEE  INST.  MTLS .  CENTEK 
SHIAWASSEE  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
CORUNNA,  MICHIGAN   48817 


SHIP  TO; 


Teacher 


School  District 


Zip  Code 
334 


Bldg. 


,  Michigan 


KARDEX  SCHEDULING  FORMS 


The  usual  library  book  scheduling  procedures  are  often 
used  for  materials  center  acquisitions  which  are  not  booked 
in  advance  of  the  use  date.   However,  for  materials  which  are 
booked  several  days  (or  weeks)  in  advance,  a  Kardex  system  is 
desirable.   Such  a  system  utilizes  one  card  which  contains 
all  the  potential  use  dates  for  a  year  for  each  material. 
Availability  oi  a  material  for  any  specific  date  can  be  readily 
ascertained.   bookings  are  made  by  crossing  out  the  use  dates 
and  inserting  the  name  and  location  of  the  user.   Sample  Kardex 
cards  follow. 
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No 


TITLE 


MIN. 


COLOR  OR    BW 


LEVEL 


SOURCE 


'"^^■ft    lUlH     Ul     !  ■  ■  al  9l;:'liili.:l    i     li-^lio. 17 .  .alls'     I     •^^.^3  I24U5  UbI     \  ~  '  i4  io 


ill 


Jul 


1968 
Jul 


..,:  il^  rx^X,  5  lb  I  7  Is  l9  [Xr-.luU3li4ii5libiX[  -li9l20UiUzizil     !     I  zbU7l2e  ;^9 '^qT 


Aug  , 


Spp 

\,  zi  J  ,4  1  s  lb  r-  .  -1  >:'  loliil  12  uFxTx; ibi  17118! i9t2or\i-^i  U4  zblzbln^^-^  v'.io'^^ 

Sep 

Oc  t 

1      2l3      4rxrxl7:8     9      10     llNr\:i4    ISilb    17il8[X  I   .  ;21  /2i2W4  Z5^.  1    -  1Z8:29'}0'31 

Xi.v 

ll       1      U      S   l(.      7     8    ■--  Mil    12llill4ll'3rN^Tv  18|19  20^2i:22'>.'^x:25:Z6  Z7|28l29r\JX 

;   Nov 

...    '    -   I    /    J   4U   !   bl  -   \-^\'i  LQlilll2luf-  r-   !lbl!7|i&:i9l20     vX-a3U4,23:2bl27DvC,<'30 


)'  31 


Dec 


Jon 


-4  ■   ,   3  I4    I  5   lb  l7  r-i   ■   Il0lll|l2|l3il4|       !       Il7|l  8  119  120  12  1  ['^  .>,;24 '2'>|2bl  27  1 28!   -  1  .  P" 


Feb 


Feb 


x^^^        t-    !  3    I  4  I    s:  b  I   7l    ■Ixjio;  Il|l2[l3il4r--]      ]l  7  jia  :i9  |20  ,2  1  [  -   ;   -  ;24  2S|26  27|  28|      1-;3i     ^^^ 


^^^      lUUUl-j      1  7  I    8l9lJ0  [111      r^:i4|i5ilb|l7|l8f  ^'[     -21  Z2:Z>  24(25;--   •-   j2tJ2"9T30 


Apr 


1  ;2 

- 

^1    bl7 

8l9l 

1      -  12,  13]  141  is:  lb[  ■  1~    !  19'20  21   22  23.       ■   --„2b!27]2;<  29130!- 

May 

;  ^ 

|3 

l-J 

s!bl.l 

■.'?( 

10ilK12ll3L      .      '  Ib.l7ll8'l9l20i  ^..       ■23i24.25,26i  27l^„  M  30i 

Jun 

INSTRUCTIONAL     SERVICE     CENTER 


1   9   A  1 

19  6  2 

Mo 

8     M     T     W     T      PS 

BOMCOWKR'S   NAMB   AND   ADDRESS 

Mo. 

S     If     T     W     T      P      8 

BORROWER'S  NAME   AND  AODRBBE 

1       2       3      4       S      6 

5 

I       »       3      4      S      6       T 

>• 

7      S      9    10    11     II     13 

«      9    10    11    12     13    14 

% 

14     15    1ft    17    IS    19    JO 

15     16    17    la    19    10    11 

11     IJ    23    24    as    26    27 

12    13    14    25    26    27    28 

•1 

18    29    30    31 



29    30 

1       1       3 

> 
< 

1       1       3      4      S 

> 

3 

4       5       6       7      1      9    10 



6       7      «      9    10    II    11 

11     11     13    14    IS    16    17 

13    14    IS    16    IT    I«    19 

i 

18    19    20    21     12    23    24 

20    11    21    13    24    IS    26 

t 

2J    26    27    ]« 

27    21    19    30    >I 

1       2      3 

^ 

1      t 

■>       S       6       7      •      9    10 

3      4      S      6       7      a      9 

X 

u 

11     12     13    14    IS    16    IT 

10    II     12    13    14    IS    16 

i 

18    19    20    21     22    23    24 

17    18    19    10    11     11    13 

IS    26    17    28    29    30    31 

14    15    16    17    la    19    30 

DATE  RBC'D 
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NEWSLETTERS 


A  materials  center  needs  to  communicate  with  its  poten- 
tial users  in  a  variety  of  ways.   Newsletters  are  an  effec- 
tive means  of  communication,  if  they  are  current,  concise, 
and  we  1 1  - i 1 lustrated . 
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MEDIA  NEWS 


Lloyd  Cartwright 

Instructional  Materials  Center 

Saginaw  InHrmediofe  School  Diifrici 
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ii.iv  wl.'  hancllL-il  .ippruxiiiiately  iSliU  ordt  rs-ar  uhL-r  day  '>iiil 
.riliTs.    'I'hf  months  ol  Hci)rM.iry.    Marcl..   Aprii  and  May  .Tri' 
al\^ays  vi>ry  heavy. 

Alioui  hull  ol  ilu   I  inidowiih  loolil  have  l»  on  booked  if  ilic- 
■  (.•.irlier  liail  >;iven  us  .:  choice  ol  djic-  liy  ^^  ritin>;     nearest 
ivailalilc  dale  ."    'Vderinj;  tv'o  to  eigin  weeks    ihead  ol  need 
would  also  lie  heipliil.    A  very  larKf  n'ii'i<:r  I'l  orders  arrive 
on  'ht  2Mh  with  a  requesi  lor  iloliverv  on  ihe  iO'h' 


M-W    SITU'ICI- 

We  are  now  .nhle  lo  luake  duplicales  ol  t;ur  masicr  tajies 
lajU's  lo  II  tKl . 


(GROWING    PAINS 

Ii  has  been  suggested  that  the  growth  in  membership 
might  cause  dilficuliy  in  scheduling  material.s  to  teachers  be- 
cause the  service  would  have  to  1«  spread  among  more 
schools.    The  evidence  Indicates  that  this  is  not  so. 

We  find  thai  our  membership  this  year  has  reached  an 
all-time  higti  of  hU,79^  compared  to  53.  160  in  l%7.  Note 
that  this  represents  an  increase  of  9.5',?. 

()n  the  other  hand,  our  resources  have  increased  much 
pore  than  thai  .    riur  inventory  in  1960-h7  numbered  27  IH 
111  .lis  over  all.   of  which  21167  were  films.    Due  to  Title  III 
lunds  and  NDEA  projects  through  the  Intermedi Jie  IJislrici, 
Ihe  iiivenlory  now  totals  9S21  items,   not  counting  individual 
v..mponents  of     sets.'       Of  these.    140U  are  Ihmm  films. 
Noie  ihdl  this  represents  an  increase  of  2S()',':   in  Ihe  total 
n  in>l».r  (II  items  atKl  an  increase  of  64'T.  in  the  number  ol 
lilms  offered.    We  can.  and  do.  give  much  better  service 
than  rw o  vears  aiio. 

Anoilier  factor  in  favor  of  increased  availability  is  ihe 
sliorter  lurn-over  pcruKl.  When  we  depended  i-n  par:el  posi 
'.I  -^ei  materials  to  the  •-chools.  w_"  had  to  use  a  fourteen-.lay 
iier:od  between  shippinj;  dates.  With  truck  delivery  to  every 
disiricl.  we  now  use  a  'en-day  turn-over.  If  schools  would 
ri-rjuest  single -pericxJ  bookings  we  could  get  down  lo  a  five  to 
seven  dj\'  lurn-ovt  r  . 

r  uril'er.   machine  tTockini-  enables  us  f.  process  or'lei  s 
v»iltiir  24  u>  41-  hours,    (troering  well  ahead  of  need  will  help 
I'l  planning. 


I    C. VT^  PET    WHAT    I    WAN!     WHEN    I    W\M     IT 

In  spile  ol  having  2-1,2  times  as  many  items  as  pre - 
•  piuslv.  i!v.'.  i.rdy  'i.S''"  n.ore  studcnis.  we  hear  more  and 
111.. re  statements  ihal    'I  >;jn'i  get  what  I  wanl  when  I  wan'  n  . 
Iiov    c'lme^ 

I  .    1  or  oiie  thing,   our  consultants  (and  ihe  superviL^urs 
ri  tlie  Schools)  are  doing  a  good  job  of  pron)otir.g  belter 
otijuation.   SO  more  teachers  <  at  lonp,  lasO  are  coming  to 
dppreci;.te  the  value  of  modern  media. 

2.    Ileav7  pressure   is  being  pul  on  lomm  lilii.s  i..  inc 
i).iriial  I  xilusion  of  oilier  new   i-iedia.     We  suggesi  that 
leacller^  Use  sound  iiliosirips.   lape  programs  and  other 
,'i..liJ.    We  have  the  largesi  transparency  resource  lo  be 
lotin.t  .inyA'here . 

).    Teachers  'ise  maierialt  designated  lot  otner  grade 
levels.    Vie  fiini  elementary  .(ml  lunior  high  orders  for  some 
of  our  iroat  s.jphisticated  higl. -school  iilms  such  as     l.aser 
ileam"  and   'Oiemical  1  aiuilies .'    We  fiml  biology  teachers 
ordering   "Bear  Country'  and  "Si-al  Island.  "    Ry  the  time 
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SAMPLE  PAGES  FROM  IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION  HAND-OUTS 


Instructional  materials  in-service  education  hand-outs 
should  be  concise,  well-written,  and  pertinent  to  the  speci- 
fic audience  with  which  they  are  used.   They  can  be  developed 
in  open-ended  or  relatively  complete  form.   A  variety  of  sub- 
ject matter  is  appropriate  for  such  hand-outs: 

1)  Suggestions  for  use  of  materials  in  a  specific  subject 
area  (e.g.,  reading)  or  for  a  specific  purpose  (e.g., 
gathering  information). 

2)  Suggestions  for  use  of  a  specific  type  of  material  or 
equipment  (e.g.,  tape  recorder). 

3)  Suggestions  for  production  of  a  specific  type  of  mat- 
erial (e.g.,  overhead  projector  transparencies). 

Excerpts  irom  representative  in-service  hand-outs  follow. 
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Dr.  Marie  McMahan 


POSSIBLE  PROfEDURES  FOR  USING  FILMS  IN  A  UNIT  OF  STUDY 


Purpi.iHf 


I  lit  I  .'due  ing 
u    im  i  L 


C;)  t  lier  i  n^ 
in  1 orma  t  i  on 


Procedure  before  Showing  Film 

Know  tlie  f  i  In. 

Motivate  pupils'  interest  by  having 

them  share  present  knowledge  about 

the  topic . 
Introduce  the  film. 

Ask  them  Lo  watch  for  new  information 
in  the  film. 
Ask  them  Co  vatch  for  topics  that  the 

film  introduces  that  they  want  to 

pursue  further. 


Know  the  film. 

Relate  film  to  pupils'  background 
of  information. 

List  questions  for  which  pupils  are 
to  find  answers  or  help  pupils  list 
questions  about  topic  being  studied. 

Present  difficult  vocabulary. 


CI, irl  tying      Know  the  film, 
uncl.rstiandings  List  points  for  which  pupils 
watch . 
Present  difficult  vocabulary, 


are  to 


IK' vc  1  op  i  ng 
>r  ,  Ms 


I'.ii  1  Mint; 

,U  t  1  I  ucles  or 

.ipproL  L.it  ion.s 


Know  the  f i Im . 

Explain  why  film  is  being  shown. 
Introduce  difficult  vocabulary. 
Have  pupils  watch  for  steps  in  skill 
being  shown. 

Know  the  film. 

Survey  pup i 1 s ' at t i tudes  before 
showing  the  film. 


Procedure  after  Showir^g  Film 

Discuss  new  information  obtained 

from  the  film. 
Show  the  film   again  if  certain 

points  need  to  be  clarified. 
Discuss  topics  that  they  want 

to  pursue  further. 
List  the  topics. 
Plan  a  procedure  for  studying 

the  topics . 
Plan  resources  that  will  he  used 

in  studying  tlie  topics. 

Discuss  answers  to  questions. 

See  film  again  if  certain  points 
need  clarificati  n. 

Help  pupils  list  any  unanswered 
quest  ions . 

Help  them  plan  reference  materi,-ils 
to  use  in  answering  these  ques- 
tions . 

Discuss  points  listed  on  black- 
board . 

Demonstrate  points  further  with 
help  of  flannel  board,  maps, 
ob jec  t  s  ,  e tc  . 

Test  understandings. 

Discuss  steps  in  skill. 
Demonstrate  steps  in  skilj. 
Have  pupils  practice  skill. 


Survey  pupils'  attitudes  after 
showing  the  film  to  identify 
any  change  in  attitude. 


Ki-'por  t  i  ng  and 
Miiiini,!  r  iz  i  ng 


Know  the  film. 

Introduce  it,  motivating  pupil 
interest . 


Have  pupil  preview  film  and  deter- 
mine how  it  relates  to  his  topic. 

Have  him  plan  how  to  use  it  in  getting 
across  points  he  wishes  to  make. 


Discuss  pupils'  reactions  or 

give  them  opportunities  to 

react  by  doing  creative  writing, 
art ,  etc . 


Know  the  film. 

List  the  topics  covered  by  the  film. 
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Show  film  without  sound,  have  pn|.il 
summarize  by  explaining  sequences 
in  film. 


Dr.  Marie  McMahan 


USING  AUDIOVISUAL  MATERIALS  IN  TEACHING  READING 


I  .   J_n  deve  loping  readin,;  readiness 
A.   Background  of  experience 

1.  Using  and  discussing  real  objects,  specimens,  models,  such  as  toys, 
games,  seeds,  stones,  leaves 

2.  Using  and  discussing  films,  filmstrips,  records,  tapes,  pictures,  and 
transparencies  about  families,  school,  pets,  community  helpers,  food, 
safety 

3.  Taking  trips  to  places  such  as  a  home  to  see  a  child's  pet,  a  store, 
a  farm,  a  dairy 

4.  Listening  to  and  asking  questions  of  such  resource  people  as  a  police- 
man, a  postman,  the  school  nurse,  a  parent 

5.  Acting  out  family  situations,  school  situations,  community  helper 
si  tuations 

6.  Dictating  stories  to  the  teacher  about  group  experience,  pictures, 
photographs  zaken  on  field  trips 

B  .   \'isua  I  discrimin.tion 

1.  Selecting  from  materials  on  a  flannel  board  those  that  are  the  same 
color,  size,  or  shape,  or  that  have  the  same  details 

2.  Circling  or  -.atching  on  a  plastic  board  illustrations  that  are  the 
same  in  one  of  the  above  respects, 

3.  Selecting  from  a  group  of  objects  those  that  are  alike  in  one  of 
the  above  respects 

4.  Circling  or  Hatching  on  an  overhead  projector  transparency  illustra- 
tions that  are  alike 

5.  Choosing  from  pictures  on  a  filmstrip  frame  those  that  are  alike 

fi .   Working  with  an  individual  reading  folder  to  select  illustrations 
that  are  alike 

C  .   And  i  Lory  [>ercept  ion 

1.  Listening  to  records  to  identify  sounds 

2.  DupliLatiiig  rounds  made  by  the  teacher 

3.  Listening  to  records  for  words  that  start  alike  or  rhyme 

4.  Listening  to  stories  that  invt>lve  certain  sounds  and  saying  them  with 
the  s tory te 1 1 er 
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Dr.  Mane  McMai.in 


USING  ADDIOVISUAL  MATERIALS  IN  A  UNIT  ON  PIONEER  LIFE 


PURPOSE 


TYPES  OF  Material  for  possible  use 


1.   Motivating  interest, 
stimulating  curiosity 


2.  Plaiming  the  unit 

Building  a  common  back- 
ground of  information 
and  identifying  topics 
to  be  studied 

Identifying  proceduree  to 
be  followed  in  studyiri; 
topics  (committees  to  be 
formed,  jobs  of  coonittees, 
resources  to  be  used,  ques- 
tions to  be  answered) 

Developing  competency  with 
use  of  books,  picture.., 
maps,  and   globes  for 
gathering  information 


3.  Gathering  information 


Book  with  story  about  the  excitements  and  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  life 

&illetin  board,  or  display  of  pioneer  tools  and 
utensils  with  a  caption  "Do  You  Know  "niese?" 


Motion  picture  such  as  "Pinneer  Home"  out  of 
which  might  grow  topics  for  further  study; 
pioneer  food,  clothing,  shelter,  tools  and  uten- 
sils, trEuisportation,  schools,  industries 

Discussion  followed  by  production  of  charts  on 
"Committees",  "How  Committees  Work",  "Resources 
to  Be  Used",  "Questions  to  Be  Answered",  etc., 
these  charts  to  be  displayed  in  an  accessible 
place  during  the  course  of  the  unit  so  they  can 
be  referred  to  as  necessary 

General  filmstrips  such  as  "Improve  Your  Study 
Habits"  which  help  pupils  know  how  to  prepare 
for  a  report 

Filmstrips  such  as  "What  Is  a  Map?"  eind  motion 
pictures  such  as  "Maps  Are  Fun"  which  help 
pupils  gain  map  skills 

Filmstrips  such  as  "Card  Catalog"  and  "How  to  Use 
the  Qicyclopaedia"  which  help  pupils  kiiow  now  to 
use  the  library 

Demonstrations  by  the  teacher  with  filmstrips, 
pictures,  records  so  that  pupils  know  how  to  use 
these  properly  for  gathering  information 

Books  on  pioneer  life;  filmstrips,  such  as  "Trip 
Westward",  "T  w-i^th  Boy",  "Pioneer  Life  in 
Michigan";  records  such  as  "Daniel  Boone's 
Wilderness  Trail";  tape  recordings  such  as 
"Madaae  Cadillac";  picture  series  such  as 
"Pioneer  Days";  maps;  transparencies;  objects 
such  as  candle  mold 
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KAUtUZOO  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 
Dlvlaioa  of  Audlo-Vltaal   Edncacioa 


Lg^T  VOUR 
Be     VOUR     TEACHER    WeLPER 


Below  are  suggestions  f  >r  ualag  the  tape  recorder  in  the  el 
as  coaplled  by  your  au&j.o-vlsual  building  coordlaacors. 


ntary  classrooms 


KINDERGARTEN 

Let  children  lister  to  their  own  voices  for  speech  correction  or  laprovement 
Provide  grocp  evali  ition  of  group  singing 

Give  student  te«ch<  rs  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  and  evaluate  her  teaching 
Use  taped  sounds  ft  r  idantif ication  by  childran  as  listening  axarcisas 
Let  children  listet  to  "roon  noise"  as  an  aid  to  group  guidance 
Use  recorded  Instn  ctions  to  train  for  auditory  alertness  and  to  free  the 
teacher  for  individual  help 

FIRST  GRADE 

Record  reading  grox.BS 

Tape  story  for  children  to  draaatlze  characters  on  feltboards 

Provide  oiuslcal  acc^apanljMat 

Teach  poems  for  ex7.  ression  and  enunciation 

Listen  for  tone  qui-lity  (Music) 

Stimulates  speech  improvoacnt  in  volume,  quality,  and  distinctness 

SECOND  GRADE 


Read  orally  to  let  children  hear  how  they  sound 

Record  singing  to  .et  children  hear  their  own  voices 

Record  oral  readin,  for  individual  use  in  parent  conferences 

Give  listening  exe  cises  for  distinguishing  sounds  in  the  room  or  out 

Keep  a  tape  of  rea'  ing  early  in  the  year  and  let  each  child  coopare  their 

own  reading  on  a  ape  taken  several  months  later 
Record  speaking  part  for  a  roller  movie  and  play  it  along  with  it 
Teach  a  rote  song.   Leave  blanks  at  appropriate  placea  for  children  to 

sing  back  or  sing  along 
Provide  dramatic  commentary  for  study  and  presentation 
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WE  TAKE  AN  EDUChTIONaL  TOUR 
(This  trip  was  taken  by  Ermine  Cannon  and  her  second  grade  pupils.) 

PREPiiKATION 


We  made  arrangements 
with  the  Business  Of- 
fice for  a  bus  &  with 
the  Post  Office  for 
a  time  to  visit. 


oj 


We  wrote  letters 
to  our  parents 
Eisking  permission 
to  gc  on  the  tour, 
&  we  invited  several 
iBothers  to  go  along. 


We  discussed  what 
we  wanted  to  see 
St  listed  questions 
that  we  wanted 
answered. 


Poif    jffice 

a  a  a  a  o 

□  □PI  np 


We  planned  what 
each  child  would 
do  at  the  Post  Of- 
fice (mail  a 
package,  etc.)  & 
made  arrangements 
for  picturee  to  be 
taken  of  our  tour. 


Jl. 


i  h^%  €SS^ 


FOLLOW-UP 


Social  Studies 

tie   planned  and  built  our  owr.  post  office. 
We  studied  how  messages  wers  sent  long  ago, 

and  how  they  are  sent  tod-y. 
We  used  a  film  about  the  po3t  office. 
We  started  stamp  collections. 
<^n   grow  in  appreciation  of  oostal  workers 

(through  expex'l«>nclng  6om3  of  the  same 
things  In  our  own  post  office. ) 

Language 

We  wrote  many  "thank  you"  latters  and 
addressed  the  envelopes. 

We  wxx>te  letters  announcing  the  opening 
of  our  post  office. 

We  looked  at  the  pictures  of  our  tour  and 
discussed  the  things  they  helped  us  re- 
member about  it. 

We  wrote  stories  and  poems. 


Reading 

We  read  stories  about  the  postman. 
We  oade  composite  stories  for  reading 

charts,  and  derived  spelling  words 

from  them. 
We  applied  phonics  to  help  us  read 

addi*esaes  on  letters. 


Arithmetic 

We  made  arithmetic  problems  based  on 
our  experiences  at  the  post  office. 

Each  child  had  an  opportunity  to  work 
in  our  post  office  as  postmaster  or 
clerk  (which  involved  making  change, 
keeping  records  of  sales,  etc.) 


Science 

We  became  interested  in  weather 
as  it  affects  postmen,  mail 
planes,  etc. 


Art 

We  made  pictures  of 
the  bus,  the  post 
office  lobby,  the 
mail  car,  etc. 


Music 

We  learned  many  new  songs 
about  the  postman. 
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POLICY  STATEMENTS 


Current  trends  emphasize  the  organization  of  materials 
centers  serving  more  than  one  school  system.   Agreements 
among  districts  regarding  the  organization  and  operation  of 
such  centers  must  be  formulated  with  care.   Policies  agreed 
on  for  the  operation  of  one  such  cooperative  materials  center 
f ol lows . 
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POLICttS  or  BERRIEN-CASS  «,H,C,  &  F}L«  COOP 


The   errien  CcuTiLy  Intat  nv2c!lote  3c'iool  District  sh^!)  ad«lni$ter  th6 
BorrIen-\  3r.  Cotinty  fW^   Coop  and  instructional  Materials  Center. 

Eech  public  school  district  In  Berrien  and  Cass  Counties  may  be  eligible 
to  join  t^e  Film  Coop  upon  payioent  of  fees  as  established  by  the  Film  Coop 
Po!  icy  Cocrjni  ttee. 

The  policy  cooimltt,a  shall  b«  coinposed  of  the  superintendent  (or  his 
ropresci-ittit I ve)  frocn  each  high  school  district  participating  in  the  Film 
Coop  and  the  Berrien  County  intermediate  School  District. 

A  selection  corrimitcee  shall  be  foriaed  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  films 
to  be  included  or  added  to  the  center.   This  conn  I  ttee  shall  be  coinposed  of  a 
representative  from  each  participating  school  district  and  the  Berrien  County 
Intermediate  School  Dis::rict.   The  local  school  district  supar intendents  shall 
select  their  representative  on  this  coonJttee. 

Selection  of  films  shall  be  as  equable  as  possible  among  the  various  areas 
of  the  curriculum  depenoent  on  needs,  requests,  availability,  usage  and  funds 
.available.  Areas  where  NOEA  matching  funds  can  be  usad  will  receive  primary 
consideration,  but  othe  -  areas  of  the  curriculum  will  ba  considered  also.   The 
selection  of  con  trovers  a  1  areas  such  as  conwunism,  sex  education,  etc.  is  to 
be  left  to  the  di&cretlsn  of  tha  film  selection  coamittee. 

^telnt>er?hlp  fees  fo-  Berrien  County  High  School  Districts  shall  be  .  50<  per 
student,  v/ith  each  oienib.rsiiip  year  beginning  in  July.   The  meotbarship  figures 
are  to  be  based  on  the  /official  membership  of  the  previous,  fourth  Friday  of 
Sapteni^e^  count.   K-8  school  membership  f«es  based  on  a  nlnlawnt  of  $25.00  with 
schools  having  a  maraber.hl»  of  over  50  students  paying  . 50<  ptr   student,  the 
sama  as  high  school  dls.ricts.   Cass  County  School  Districts  fee  shall  be  .55< 
per  student  with  .05<  P'r  student  to  be  deducted  to  help  defray  expenses  of 
the  Berrien  County  Inte -tnedlate  District  for  administration  of  the  service 
since  they  ara  not  part  of  the  tax  base  supporting  the  Berrien  tntcnaadlate 
District. 

Applications  for  mr^etbcrshlp  shall  be  by  letter.   Districts  desiring 
nenbershlp  ami   havlr>g  trxsir  own  film  library  will  be  given  sp<scial  conni- 
derat Ion . 

A  budget  shall  be  pre^Bnted    to  the  policy  coosnlttte  each  year  for  their 
approval.   An  amount  fc-   mairtenance  e;ip':nsc  of  non-chcngable  items  (normal 
maintenance  of  film,  additional  leader,  etc.)  will  be  delertnlned  each  year. 
The  cost  of  wear  and  ce-^r   beyond  that  of  reesonabla  care  arid  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  library  co  rcpilr  on  ouf  cwn  equipment  wi i 1  be  charged  back 
to  the  local  district  in  which  the  additional  wear  and  tear  occurs. 
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'.\..j  L.  .■.let)  Cov:'!;,'    ':5i:'^;'Vi;st!iaV-.    ':.  :.:'jo'.    ^;3i;-ici.    .iiii;    '    ictcci'    inco   ::    c.    .- 
L  ^.".ci.  vltli   ti'.e  Co^"or:t~.t  :':!;.;  Co.    'or  .;3>;a;^i  ishir.g  tii-i   basic    'iin  3  ibrviry.        r. . 
ior;.^s  i.i'    L^  :?  ccntvaci.   c;.-;5    '-'-z  ^cnor.ic!   :-.ri-   ycj;:r    :-fC'n   Lh,.'    ;\:vv;.iuc   o"    "ih':      i.:' 
'■!:i?:A   f ;.".ri(l:- .      At^di  t  Jonni    ril'i-j   or  ec^ii.rv;;;:!;   shr'i  i    bi    .■  «.^«   to  tn«a    'iLnM.y  .    r.S 
-;;:•;:••   Si-:!;ij  c..  u   to   the    re- .:.'  •   .-:•>■;.(  ia'jK;    svt,:.-  v':;'>uct  io/?   r<^  contr«cti;j]    :'>•(    ■.•• 
::io'."'.s  cud  r  ..  intenor.-cc   c.;-.pi^a::<;s. 

I'vcz      i  i.MC  are    ■o  i.e  acceotcd,    if   -vai 'c^oi  :.,   a;io   ilit.f;c<  scpQtiitaiy   ir.    i".'..:. 
;,v.i  i } i;';  3 '-•     i  i vo  M s t;  i  ny:, , 

i'llius.     .'Ill    b(*  a\oi  i  whlc  0:1  0    iJ.'iiu   co^r.a    iirci.   'iv.rvei:   bi'jsfs.      Reqinist    ,'o.Tii:. 
.■.")r  or"oi:.  <i  will    be  plac;i;fl    in  f.och  bi'iltinr)    in  citcl'.  district. 

A   .crji.  iar  delivc:ry   schedule  of   '  i 'ir-j   E^aM    he  estabi  jsheo.      Ctiicr  niet/.C''-:< 
o:     icitv-rv   :;uch  os  <,-;3n    cc!  ivory  oivJ  persoiii:?    (>ic!cu,3  wl;  1    be   used  also,      ^"'•iv.' 
oor.i:ii!    do  .  {very  and  pK.!;  v.p   i:tst5cin  riiiai  i    bc;  esttibl  i  shcc^    \n  oaich  school    Hij- 
t.'lct.      Uoii"ary  Leti-.jrcn  tiui'cifn^js   iii  a  iJistricf,  will   bc  r'itcbl  ishad  by  ei.;i  li 
•Jistrrc'c  r.r.il   thoy  wHl   bo   reopon::ib!,i   for  csssuslng  prompt   rsturn  of   films   lo 
:".icintate   circulation   throughoitt   tne  systen. 

The  circulation  syscern   is   dcsicincid    to  eJlow  filrr.;:    to  bd  t<scd  l>y  just  .is 
m~ny   taacbrf,  find  districts  as  possJi^ic.      i>!or.T3l(y    fiims  arc!  booked  for   :•.! 
t.'cek  and  s'.oi^ld  not  be   rcoucstod   to  ."ic;  used   ^or  more   then   thret  weeks  at   .),.e 
^;ime.      ShcuJd    it  be  nsceasarv   for  an  cr.tcfision  of    '^h.   riorrol    one  •.•.eek  '.oo'.;)!-:; 
cf  n  film,    it  will   be  nscesi^^ry   to  nrr'nga    I'or   this   thrcuqii   the   film   I  iurori -^i. 

A   fll,,;  catalogue  shjll   bc  publisli-jt',    li:Ming   the   ti-l^!:   of   fiims  cvAi'- 
nb]Q    tbrw   t'it;   centor.      Cc,oies  of   tb::   Ci;LaioQu^*  %•!  11    b";  distribntod   to  c-rr.;> 
regularly  c;n}^lcyed   teacher    in  each  district. 

I'l  iiiis   are    to  be  avai'ahis    to  otrr^r  civic  orgnnizatlu.i.;  as    loc.g  as    vIt,   v.::. 
oi"    .ha   fill.'    in  no  way  drnias  any   scbooi    tbii   f.sa  of    tbo    fiJfn. 

An   Jri-urance  prcyr-.;:,  slu^'i    be  cct^bl  (•jbcd   to  protec .   the  part  IciMt  i  ..j! 
^icivjoi   disi-rtcts  and  the   intcrrvjdifltc  district   frcmi  f»nai;cial    loss. 
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i::s"i"iiLicy!i;,iA'.  ;..iK;(}--iL5  jiiitVR 


III  ecu.  y;      A   ip.  :i.;!    $fK'',vOj.Go   'j.rn'.t  ■  :M   f)i  .'^r.    ^"^   the   Berrle  ;   Coir-fcy 

MaLericil  t  vicnler    for   chcol*;    ir   Periicn  jnc!  Cssg   Counties. 

All    'jril.ool    diulrlr.tu    (pub!  ic  o.id   private)    •5iis   cligibio    to  participato    in 
the   use   o.     these  ma'L-irieiifi   upcn  payment   of   a    ree   of    .IGC    P-i'  memh^rsrtip  cMld 
:^\lh  e.icii  .;v:riLership   ycir   Ixiginiin-;    in  Juiy-      ^'^  rni-i.Tibei'ship   figcres  are    to  be 
yaueci  on    ;'k    offclol    fr.sjiiijsrshio  of    the   previous    fourth   Friday  of   September 
i-.ojat.      '\r\s    fcic    is    to  be  U5i:ii   to  halo  de'rjy   the  cost;:   O:"  adeiinister ing   tl^a 
jirogram;    ji.'ch  as  boc>kirr)  i^-itsrif.i:.,    tf  .^nsportation  costs,   etc. 

r?ai;ci  ials  -.vcre   5clcct«c   by   rcorcccritotl vtvj    >-n\:.  ■2£cSi  school    district  worit- 
ing    in   cc.  ni  ttaa;.    iii   va-icu:,    subjyc'c  arei;-.,.      Thsio   conuni  ti.i.'es    in    turn  wor^od 
with   tca-.;-..^iS  Mho  v;ere   -ioccialisls    i:i   their  jjcrt iculdr   subject  avee. 

Othci    poJicies    li-   ra^urd   tc   zppllcftiion   for  r!<:r,ii3er:ilitp,   availability  of 
oiateriali..    delivery,    ord;;rt  n.j,   etc.,    ler.r.in    the    '-t.mt.  at,    i  or    tho    f  i  ).ti  ccop. 
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PERSONNEL  STATEMENTS 


Specifications  for  the  various  positions  in  an  instruc- 
tional materials  center  should  be  carefully  formulated  so  as 
to  indicate  the  qualifications  required  and  the  responsibi- 
lities to  be  assumed.   Specifications  for  one  such  position 
fol low. 
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Kalamazoo  Public   Schools 
Division  of  Audio-Visual   Education 

BUILDING  COORDINATORS 

The  multiple  duties  of   an  audio-visual  building 
coordinator   call    for   the   capacity   to  be   a  curriculum 
leader,    a  liaison  ^rson,    a  clerk,    and  a  technician 
without  stepping  out  of  the  role  of   fellow- teacher. 
As  iDore   time   is  available  for  the   job  the  role  of 
leadership   Is  strengtheoad. 

Personal  qualifications: 

Enthusiasm  for   and  understanding  of   the   audio- 
visual areas,    together  with  exemplary  utiliza- 
tion of   them  In  the  classroom  are  essential*  for 
effective  coordination. 

The  ability  to  work  with  colleagues   Is   important. 

Organizational  ability  enables  the  coordinator 
to  raise  the  dally  routines  above  the  state  of 
confusion  that  can  nullify  other  efforts. 

The  willlngneas  to  give  personal  time  Is  vital 
for   Implementing  a  good  program. 

Spaclalized  training: 

A   teacher   taking   the   assignment   of   coordinator 
should  have  had   a  b&slc   course    In  the  use  of 
the  many  materials  of   Instruction. 

A  class    In  th^  production  of   Instructional  materials 
and  one   In  administering  a  materials  center 
would  give  this  person  further  competencies. 

Institutes  and  conferences  are  also  helpful. 

School  Experience: 

A  building  coordinator   should  have  had  at  loast 
one  year  of   classroom  teaching  experience  before 
assuming   added  audio-visual   responsibilities. 

There   is  value   in  having  a  coordinator  serve  for 
consecutive  years. 

Assignments   to  other  building  committees  are 
discouraged. 
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Duties  of  on  audlc-vlsual  building  coordinator: 

1.  Gives   technical  help   in  the  use  of   instructional 
materials  and  equipment. 

2.  Keeps  equipment  operative  and  clean  and   if 
necessary  sends   to  central  services   iimediately 
any  piece  needing  maintenance. 

3.  Organizes  a  building  routine  for  daily  flov 
of  comnunlcations  and  materials  betveen 
teachers  end  audio-visual  center. 

4.  Appoints,    or  requests  appointment  of  an  Assist- 
ant,   or  building  comnittee,    to  help  with 
coordination  duties  particularly  during  absence 
of   the  coordinator. 

5.  Keeps  a  current,    up-to-date   inventory  of   the 
building's   audio-visual   equipment. 

6.  Supplies   the  staff  with  sources  of  materials 
that  are  available   (catalogs,,   manuals,   etc.). 

7.  Organizes   in-service  workshops  and  training 
sessions. 

8.  Presents  end  demonstrates  new  materials  and 
equipment    to   the   staff. 

9.  Promotes  production  workshops. 

10.  Encourages  displays  of  good  classrooa  utiliz- 
ation of  eudlo-vlsual  materials. 

11.  Maintains  a  portion  of  the  office  bulletin 
board  for  audio-visual   communications  and   ideas. 

12.  Orders  and  has  on  hand  spare   lamps  for  film 
and  filmstrip  projectors. 

13.  Assists   in  determining  building  needs  for 
budget  appropriation. 

14.  Determiner    the  distribution     of   equipment 
within  the   building. 

15.  Attends  building  coordinators*  neatiogs, 
or  sends  an  alternate. 

16.  Shares  suggestions  end  good  building  practices 
at  coordinators'  meetings. 

JLis  Assists  ccmmunity  groups   in  selection  and  use 
of  audio-visual  materials. 

18.   At   the  end  of    the  school   year,    collects   all 
equipment,    places   it   blocked  storage  for  the 
vacation  period,   makes  out  a  new  inventory  in 
duplicate,    and  sends  one  copy  to  the  central 
audio-visual  office. 
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Thisis  your  CONFIRMATION! 

The  following  will  be  sent  to  you  oo  the 

da^es  you  requested: 


Education   Service  Center 

Muskeqon    \iea 

iNTtRMEDlATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


DID    YQU    FORGET? 

The  following   In«tractional  Materials 
are  OVERDUE'  !  ! 


li^ucation  S*>rvii  ♦•  Cent*>r 

Muakegon  Area 

INTERMEDIATF  SLiiOC^l.  DISTRICT 


SO  SORRY! rK«  foliowir>g 

is  NOT  AVAILABLE  on  th»  dolM  you 
requ«it*d: 


Education  Service  C*nt«r 
Mu>k«gon  Ar«« 
INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
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The  Idea  Series:  Introductory  Letters^ 
Sample  Cards,  and  a  Response 
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USOt,  MSLi 
RIGIONAL 

INSIKUC  IIONAL 
M-VUKIALS 
ClNirR  I  OK 
H\M)|(  ACPfD 
^  (Mil  DRLS 
AM)  >()IMH 


Dear  Associate  Center  Director: 

As  you  can  see  by  the  enclosed  forms,  we  are  planning  a  new  service  for 
you  and  the  teachers  in  your  area.  Our  Teacher  Idea  Series  will  soon  be 
published  on  3  x  5  cards  and  several  sets  sent  to  you.  You  may  then  cir- 
culate them  among  teachers  through  your  library  or  reprint  them  for  dis- 
tribution. 

We  need  your  cooperation  in  distributing  the  forms  to  teachers  in  your 
area.  We  would  then  like  to  have  the  forms  returned  to  you  when  completed 
and  you,  in  turn,  send  them  on  to  us. 

Our  objective  is  to  create  a  mass  circulation  of  teacher-designed  ideas 
and  to  give  associate  centers  the  opportunity  to  provide  even  more  service 
to  teachers. 

This  will  be  a  continuing  series.  As  new  ideas  are  printed,  additional 
sets  of  cards  will  be  distributed  to  all  associate  centers.  This  should 
form  a  nice  reference  library  for  teachers  seeking  new  teaching  materials. 

If  you  have  teacher  ideas  already  on  hand,  please  contribute  them  to  our 
Series.  If  they  are  in  printed  form,  you  need  not  fill  out  the  Idea  Series 
Forms.  Full  credit  will  be  given  to  teachers  submitting  ideas  and  to  centers 
providing  them. 

Enclosed  is  a  prototype  of  the  cards  we  plan  to  print.  If  you  have  any  ideas, 
suggestions  or  questions  concerning  our  suggested  format,  or  the  enclosed 
form,  please  let  us  know. 

With  your  cooperation  and  that  of  your  teachers,  this  project  will  succeed. 

Thank  you. 
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USOE/MSU 
REGIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 
CENTER  FOR 
HANDICAPPED 
^  CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH 


2M  Enckson  Hdii    Michigan  Slate  Universitv     East  landing.  Michigan  48623 
(  ooperaring  With  Slale  Deparlmerifs  ol  f  ducaiion  in  Michigan-lndiana-Ohio 


Dear  Teacher: 

As  a  teacher  of  the  handicapped,  we  know  you  are  constantly  searching  for 
new  teaching  ideas  and  have,  in  the  process,  developed  a  number  of  your 
own  materials  for  use  in  your  classroom. 

We,  at  the  USOE  Michigan  State  University  Regional  Instructional  Materials 
Center,  are  beginning  a  new  format  for  our  Idea  Series.  We  plan  to  pub- 
lish the  Teacher  Idea  Series  on  3  x  5  cards,  convenient  for  storage  in  a 
file  box.  These  cards  would  contain  ideas  sent  to  us  by  teachers  through- 
out our  three-state  area,  with  credit  given  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers 
in  case  of  duplicates)  for  the  idea.  Once  printed,  sets  of  these  cards 
will  be  sent  to  your  state  and/or  local  instructional  materials  or  resource 
centers  to  be  used  by  teachers  within  their  areas. 

Our  objective  is  a  large  circulation  of  teacher  ideas  with  continuous  input 
to  us  of  new  ideas  submitted  by  you  through  your  local  centers.  Please  com- 
plete this  short  form  and  return  it  to  your  local  center  which  will  forward 
it  to  us.  If  you  need  more  room,  please  add  another  sheet  of  paper. 

RELEVANT  HANDICAP(S)  (Blind,  blind/deaf,  deaf,  EMR,  TMR,  etc.)  If  idea 
applies  to  all  handicaps  write  "All."): 


AREA(S)  (Math,  spelling,  etc.) 


IDEA  NAME  OR  TITLE  (PLease  give  your  idea  a  name.) 


AUTHOR/ DESIGNER: 


POSITION:  SCHOOL: 


CITY:     STATE :      ZIP: 

(Continued  on  other  side) 


I  ivifc 

WAc. 


•  Member  — Special  tducaiion  Netwofh  — Bureau  ol  (ducarion  (or  ihe  Handicapped—  t.i  S  Of  lice  ol  (dutation-  An  Equ^l  Uppo'lumry  Employe' 
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LIST  MATERIALS  NECESSARY  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  (Cardboard,  sandpaper,  glue,  etc.) 


IDEA  DESCRIPTION  (Include  illustration  when  applicable); 


Please  return  this  form  to  your  local  Instructional  Materials  or  Resource 
Center.  If  no  center  serves  your  area,  send  it  to:  USOE/MSU  RIMC-HCY, 
213  Erickson  Hall,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
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Sample   Cards 


HAr:0    SHAKERS 


PURPOSE:  To  provide  children  with  a  simple  art  lesson;  the  product 
can  be  used  for  rhythm  and  coordination  activities. 

CONSTRUCTION:  Take  any  shaped  light  "bulb  and  cover  it  completely  and 
thoroughly  with  papier  mache.  After  the  papier  mache  is  dry,  break 
the  bulb.   Then  have  each  student  decorate  the  shaker  with  paint. 
DIRECTIONS:  The  shaker  can  be  used  for  simple  rhythm  activities. 


RECCGr^lTICfJ    GAME 

PURPOSE:  To  help  improve  sight  recognition. 

CONSTRUCTION:   Construction  paper,  tagboard  or  index  cards  may  be 
used  to  make  game  cards.   Each  card  is  printed  with  one  word,  n\miber 
or  letter  depending  upon  which  skill  needs  practice. 
DIRECTIONS:   The  cards  are  laid  out  in  front  of  the  student,  the 
number  of  cards  used  determined  by  student's  ability.   The  teacher 
asks  the  student  to  select  a  given  card.   If  the  student  is  correct, 
he  is  awarded  a  point;  if  incorrect,  the  teacher  receives  the  point. 
After  the  game  pattern  is  established,  the  child  becomes  the  "teacher" 
and  the  teacher  becomes  the  "student". 


LA?^GUAGE    GAME 


PURPOSE:   To  help  improve  spelling  and  recognition  abilities. 
CONSTRUCTION:   On  a  sheet  of  paper  or  on  the  chalkboard  draw  a 
square,  divide  it  into  equal  sections  and  write  one  letter  in  each 
section. 

DIRECTIONS:  The  children  are  instructed  to  make  words  with  four 
or  more  letters  by  moving  up,  down,  sideways  or  diagonally.   Proper 
names  are  not  allowed.   The  same  letter  cannot  be  used  in  sequence 
(such  as  boot  or  tool)  but  may  be  used  twice  in  the  word.   The 
object  of  the  game  is  to  make  as  many  words  as  possible.   Some 
good  examples  are  late,  block,  check. 


d 

5 

u 

m 

f 

a 

1 

b 

e 

k 

c 

o 

c 

V. 

e 

■{- 
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VISUAL    OISCRIVIIN'ATION 
OOMIK'O    SET 


PURPOSE:  To  aid  children  in  discriminating  various  visual  patterns. 
CONSTRUCTION:   36  dominoes  are  made  out  of  white  posterboard  cut  into 
3"  i  6"  rectangles.   On  each  domino  draw  a  different  visual  pattern 
using  circles,  squares,  triangles  and  comhinations  of  these  shapes. 
Make  2  dominoes  for  each  visual  pattern.   The  game  may  be  played  with 
2,  3,  or  h   children  or  2  groups  of  2  children. 

DIRECTIONS:   Each  player  is  given  9  dominoes  face  up,  and  instructed 
to  attempt  to  make  a  match.   If  no  match  can  be  made  the  player  draws 
one  domino  from  the  reamining  pile  and  loses  his  turn.   The  winner  is 
the  first  player  to  run  out  of  dominoes. 


}/:^^    WITH   ^/ICVAoLE 
TCFOLCGICAL    ASPECTS 

TT   PURPOSE:  To  familiarize  students  with  relationship  between  topology 
and  the  weather. 

CONSTRUCTION:  Wooden  board  base  (as  large  as  desired  map  plus  four 
inches  on  all  sides  for  margins),  plaster  of  Paris,  heavy  duty  aluminum 
foil,  large  tub  of  sand,  glue,  pencil,  sandpaper,  large  U.  S.  map, 
carbon  paper,  water,  brown,  blue  and  green  paint. 

DIRECTIONS:   Sand  edges  and  surface  of  board  until  smooth.   Place  car- 
bon paper  face  down  on  board  with  map  face  up  on  top.   Trace  map,  in- 
cluding all  states.   With  glue,  follow  outline  of  map  so  that  there  is 
a  raised  line  effect.   With  aluminum  foil,  make  molds  for  Great  Lakes, 
Mississippi  River,  etc.   In  the  sand,  hollow  out  molds  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, Appalachian  Mountains,  etc.  Mix  plaster,  pour  carefully  into 
molds  and  let  set.  The  mountain  ranges  will  have  a  textured  siorface, 
as  the  sand  will  stick  to  the  plaster.   After  plaster  has  set,  remove 
from  molds  and  paint.   Place  the  items  on  the  map  and  ask  students 
to  predict  weather  changes  as  you  make  topological  changes.   (Hint:- 
oiling  the  aluminum  foil  with  plain  kitchen  oil  before  molding  will 
ease  its  removal  from  the  plaster). 
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SPIN    THE    CLOCK    GAME 

PURPOSE:  To  lend  variety  and  interest  to  practice  drills  in  reading 
and  speech, 

CONSTRUCTION:  A  large  chart  is  constructed  from  plywood  or  heavy 
cardhoard  with  12  "pockets"  made  from  taghoard  or  construction  paper. 
The  pockets  are  numbered  1-12  and  a  clock  with  a  movable  arrow  in  the 
center  is  also  made . 

DIRECTIONS:   In  each  pocket,  the  teacher  inserts  a  picture  or  fjlash 
card  representing  a  sound  or  word(s)  for  drill.  The  children  take 
turns  spinning  the  clock  arrow  to  a  number .  Each  child  then  reads 
the  word(s)  in  the  pocket  marked  by  that  number  and/or  says  the  word 
in  a  meaningful  sentence.  Older  children  may  be  scored  individually 
or  by  teams,  with  one  point  earned  for  each  correct  response.  May 
be  adapted  for  review  and  drill  in  safety,  health  or  science  classes. 


SPELLING    ROLL 

Tv   PURPOSE:  To  stimtilate  interest  in  spelling. 

CONSTRUCTION:  Using  an  ordinary  egg  box,  carefully  open  the  cover 
so  that  it  forms  a  gentle  slope  from  table  top  to  inside  of  box; 
secure  cover  to  table  with  cellophane  tape.  Mark  each  square  of  the 
box  with  a  different  mimber.  Make  a  set  of  cards  numbered  from  1-12 
and  write  words  on  them,  each  word  increasing  in  difficulty  as  they 
increase  in  n\2merical  value. 

DIRECTIONS:  The  child  is  instructed  to  roll  marbles  into  any  square 
from  a  distance  of  about  5  feet.   He  is  to  spell  and/or  use  the  word 
in  a  sentence  that  corresponds  with  the  number  where  his  marble  landed 
(the  child  may  be  reqxiired  to  do  one  rather  than  both  tasks,  depending 
upon  his  capabilities).   If  the  child  is  successful,  he  earns  the 
points.  The  first  player  to  get  50  points  is  the  winner. 
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ELECTRC-5ING0 

PURPOSE:  To  familiarize  students  with  the  terminology  of  electri- 
city. 

CONSTRUCTION:   The  game  board  is  patterned  after  bingo,  with  elec- 
trical terms  such  as  positive,  negative,  circuit,  dry  cell,  conductors, 
insulators,  etc.  written  in  the  various  squares.   If  used  with  visually 
handicapped  children,  the  baord  can  be  made  out  of  yarn  to  make  the 
squares  detectable.   The  words  can  be  written  in  braille  or  large  print. 
DIRECTIONS:   The  teacher  reads  aloud  a  definition  and  the  students 
are  instructed  to  cover  the  proper  st^uare  that  inatchea  the  definition. 
The  first  student  to  get  an  entire  row  covered  says  "electro-bingo" 
and  the  class  checks  if  the  covered  words  match  the  definitions  that 
were  read. 


a::i:.'al  !^atch  ga'v^e 


PURPOSE:   To  help  blind  and  sighted  children  relate  animal  objects 
with  words . 

CONSTRUCTION:   Can  be  made  on  cardboard  with  laces  to  match  one  side 
to  the  other  with  braille  or  print  labels  on  the  back  to  check  against. 
It  may  also  be  made  on  an  electrical  board  with  a  buzzer  or  light  that 
goes  on  when  a  correct  match  has  been  made.   Also  needed  are  samples 
of  animal  objects  such  as  fur,  shells,  etc. 

DIRECTIONS:   On  one  side  of  the  board  have  samples  of  animals  such 
as  snake  skin,  rabbit  fur,  lobster  shell,  etc.  The  children  are 
instructed  to  match  object  with  the  name  of  the  animal  or  match  clas- 
sification, such  as  insect,  mammal,  reptile,  etc. 
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PICTURE    PUZZLE 

PURPOSE:   To  enhance  child's  self-concept. 

CONSTRUCTION:   A  snapshot  of  the  child,  a  sheet  of  masonite  or  heavy 

cardboard,  rubber  cement,  clear  varnish  are  needed. 

DIRECTIONS:  The  child  is  instructed  to  cement  his  picture  onto  the 

masonite  or  cardboard  and  then  coat  it  with  varnish  for  durability. 

Using  a  saw  or  paper  cutter,  cut  the  picture  into  various  puzzle 

pieces.   The  child  can  then  use  the  puzzle  of  himself  to  develop 

coordination  and  also  a  better  awareness  of  himself.   (Variation: 

A  polaroid  snapshot  may  be  used,  without  mounting  it  on  masonite 

or  varnishing  it. 


SUFFIX    RU^'.^'iY 

PURPOSE :  To  develop  practice  in  using  correct  suffixes  in  making 
new  words . 

CONSTRUCTION:  Make  sixteen  2"  x  3"  cards  in  which  four  cards  have 
the  stiffix  less,  four  have  ish,  fo\ir   have  ful  and  four  have  ness. 
The  game  involves  2  or  *+  players  and  an  umpire.  Make  l6  additional 
cards  having  one  base  word  on  each,  such  as  kind,  boy,  good,  fear,  etc. 
DIRECTIONS:  The  l6  base  word  cards  are  dealt  out  to  the  players. 
The  suffix  cards  are  put  face  down  in  a  pile  in  the  center.   The  first 
player  draws  a  suffix  card.   If  he  can  add  the  suffix  to  one  of  the 
words  in  his  hand,  he  lays  this  pair  down  face  up.   If  he  cannot,  he 
puts  the  suffix  card  \inder  the  pile  from  which  it  was  drawn  and  the 
next  player  gets  a  turn.   The  person  to  lay  down  four  pairs  first 
wins.   Players  should  lay  their  pairs  face  up  so  the  umpire  can  de- 
termine the  validity  of  the  new  word. 
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LIVING    OK    A    BUDGET 


/»   PURPOSE:  To  introduce  students  to  consumer  economics,  home  main- 
tenance, and  co^lnting  change. 

CONSTRUCTION:  12"  x  l6"  tagboard  with  2"  x   2"  squares  around  the 
perimeter,  much  like  a  track.   Every  other  square  is  marked  either 
hill,  housing,  store  and  "?".  The  comers  are  marked  Payday,  Lose 
Turn,  Extra  Turn,  and  Loitering  -  $20  fine.   60  3"  x  5"  cards  with 
20  actual  store  bills,  20  housing  bills,  20  credit  bills  and  miscel- 
laneous bills. 

DIRECTIONS:   Each  player  begins  the  game  with  $200.   As  he  shakes 
the  dice  and  lands  on  the  bills,  housing,  stores  or  "?",  he  must 
select  the  appropriate  card  and  pay  an  actual  bill.   Houses  may  be 
bought,  sold  and/or  rented  when  an  opponent  lands  on  the  square 
(as  in  Monopoly).   Each  Payday,  player  is  given  $100.   One  person 
is  selected  to  be  banker.   "?"  are  funerals,  robberies,  and  unex- 
pected bills .   The  player  with  the  most  money  at  the  end  of  the 
game  is  declared  the  winner. 


L.EAR^:l^:b  letters 

PURPOSE:   To  teach  letters  and  sounds  and  to  develop  association  skills. 
CONSTRUCTION:  Each  letter  in  a  set  is  formed  on  heavy  cardboard  and 
has  pasted  on  it  small  articles  that  begin  with  the  sound  of  that  letter. 
For  example,  the  letter  "n"  is  covered  with  nails,  the  short  "e"  with 
egg  shells  and  the  letter  "j"  with  Jewels.   Each  letter  or  blend  is 
in  some  way  represented  by  objects. 

DIRECTIONS:   Have  the  child  identify  the  objects  on  each  letter  to  pro- 
vide practice  in  making  the  sound.   Also,  have  the  child  feel  the  ob- 
jects as  he  traces  over  them  in  making  the  letter. 
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MCKEY    COMPARISON    CHART 


PURPOSE:   To  acquaint  students  with,  foreign  money  in  comparison  with 
U.  S,  money. 

CONSTRUCTION;  On  a  sheet  of  heavy  cardboard,  gliie  eight  "pockets" 
made  from  hea"yy  constniction  paper  in  k   rows.  Make  flash  cards  out  of 
3"  2  5"  cards. 

DIRECTIONS:  The  first  row  of  pockets  contains  coins  of  several  denom- 
inations from  the  coxmtry  to  be  studied  (money  is  usually  available 
from  any  bank) . 

The  second  row  of  pockets  contains  interchangeable  numbers  which 
go  on  the  front,  denoting  possible  denominations  which  can  be  removed. 

The  third  row  of  pockets  contains  flash  cards  denoting  the  worth 
of  the  money  in  its  native  country. 

The  fourth  row  of  pockets  holds  flash  cards  denoting  the  worth  of 
the  money  in  the  United  States . 


CONCEPT    DEVELOPMENT 

PURPOSE:  To  help  children  organize  ideas  and  review  known  words 

in  a  game-like  situation. 

CONSTRUCTION:  On  one  side  of  an  8"  x  5"  card  list  several  vocabulary 

words  appropriate  to  the  reading  level  of  the  children.  All  words 

listed  shoiold  fall  into  two  or  three  categories  such  as  parts  of 

family,  house  and  self;  words  describing  water,  sand,  and  wood;  or 

words  that  tell  us  how  much  and  how  many. 

DIRECTIONS:   The  children  are  instructed  to  write  the  category 

description  words  at  the  top  of  their  paper .   Instruct  them  to  find 

the  words  that  belong  in  each  category  and  to  write  them  under  the 

proper  heading. 
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FCRV    FUZZLE 


PURPOSE:  To  help  children  see  relationship  of  parts  to  the  whole. 
CONSTRUCTION:   Cut  eight  3  1/2"  squares  out  of  white  posterboard 
and  draw  a  pencil  line  across  the  square  diagonally.   With  a  black 
magic  marker,  color  in  one  half  of  k   of  the  squares.   With  a  red 
magic  marker  color  in  one  half  of  the  other  h   squares. 
DIRECTIONS:   The  students  are  instructed  to  assemble  the  h   black  and 
white  squares  so  that  the  center  forms  a  black  squeire  in  a  white 
field  or  reversed  to  make  a  white  square  in  a  black  field.  The  red 
and  white  squares  make  another  complete  puzzle. 


3CTTLED    DOORS 


PURPOSE:  To  help  visually  handicapped  children  learn  to  identify 
odors . 

CONSTRUCTION:  12  small  glass  bottles  with  screw  on  tops  (will  retain 
odors  longer  than  plastic  bottles).   For  the  price  of  the  small  bottles 
the  local  druggist  would  probably  be  glad  to  saturate  bits  of  cotton 
with  colatile  oils  such  as  lemon,  anise,  cinnamon,  wintergreen,  pepper- 
mint or  eucalyptus . 

DIRECTIONS:   These  bottles  may  be  used  any  number  of  ways  to  aid  in 
identification,  matching  odors,  or  to  enhance  a  unit  on  foods. 
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SHCFPING 


PURPOSE;      To  acquaint   students  vrith. 'buying  groceries,  budgeting 
money  and  counting  cliange. 

CONSTRUCTION;     12"  2  18"  tagboard,   IQO  2"  js.  2"  squares  with  grocery 
store  products  pasted  on  them  with  the  prices  on  the  other  side,   dice, 
play  money.      On  the  taghoard  draw"  12  grocery  store  departments    (dairy, 
meat,   etc.)  with  a  path  winding  through  them.     Divide  the  path  into 
2"   squares  like  a  sidewalk,   and  on  eveiy  third  square  draw  ah  arrow 
pointing  to  one  of  t?ie  departments, 

DIRECTIONS:      Each  player  is  given  $15.00  to  spend.      Tfie  players   start 
on  one  end  of  the  path  and  throw  the  dice  to  see  how  many  squares  to 
move.      If  a  player  lands  on  a  square  with  an  arrow  pointing  to  a 
counter,  he  must  buy  something  from  that   department.      He   should  try 
to  buy  the  least  expensive  item  from  each  department.      If  he  rims  out 
of  money  he  must  put   something  back  each  time  he  lands  on  an  arrow. 
The  winner  is  the  player  with  the  most  products  at  the  end  of  the  game. 


!^'U'.15ER    BOX 

PURPOSE:   To  develop  coordination  while  simultaneously  providing 
math  drills. 

CONSTRUCTION:   Lumber,  nails,  poker  chips,  paint  are  needed.   Con- 
struct a  box  according  to  dimensions  in  illustration.  Make  5  rows 
of  6  circles  each  and  paint  a  nxnnber  on  each  circle. 
DIRECTIONS:   The  child  is  instructed  to  stand  in  the  box  with  heels 
touching  the  back  of  the  box.   He  tosses  the  poker  chip  to  cover 
numbers  and  then  adds  the  sum.   This  can  be  done  for  simple  addition 
facts  or  for  more  complicated  combinations.   It  could  also  be  adapted 
for  drills  in  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 
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FUN    WITH    SLIDES 


PURPOSE:   An  activity  to  acquaint  students  with,  aspects  of  nature. 
CONSTRUCTION:  Camera,  slide  film,  and  books  about  nature  are  needed. 
DIRECTIONS:   Read  a  story  to  the  class;  discuss  the  story  and  talk 
about  pictures  that  could  be  taken.   Plan  a  field  trip  and  let  children 
take  pictures.   When  film  is  developed,  show  slides  to  the  class.   The 
children  can  bring  in  examples  of  subject  (i.e.,  weeds,  grass,  flowers, 
etc.)  which  can  be  arranged  in  a  bulletin  board  display.   They  can  also 
drav  pictures  and  write  stories  related  to  the  slides. 


PHONETIC    BOXES    OF    FUN 


PURPOSE:  To  provide  blind  and  partially  sighted  children  with  help 

in  phonetics . 

CONSTRUCTION:  Braille  paper  (heavy  gaxige),  large  press-on  letters, 

small  toys  and  other  items  for  introd-ucing  phonetic  sounds,  list  of 

rhymes  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet ,  shoe  boxes  (or  similar  boxes ) 

DIRECTIONS:   In  braille  and  large  print  letters,  make  a  label  for 

each  box,  for  every  letter  of  the  alphabet.   Place  the  toys  and  articles 

inside  each  box  corresponding  to  each  letter.   The  children  can  then 

practice  saying  the  letters  and  can  associate  the  items  with  the  letters. 
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CC!\^\!UNITIES    CF    LCTJG    AGO 

PURPOSE:  To  help  students  understand  the  lifestyles  of  societies  in 

the  past . 

CONSTRUCTION:  Make  a  list  of  shops  and  businesses  of  a  particular 

time  period  studied;  for  example,  cobbler,  hatter,  blacksmith,  tanner, 

etc.  (this  may  be  researched  by  the  class).   On  a  large  sheet  of  paper 

draw  a  chart  and  stencil  in  the  various  names . 

DIRECTIONS:  The  children  are  instructed  to  find  pictvires  appropriate 

for  each  business.   In  some  cases,  pictures  may  be  drawn.  The  pictures 

are  then  mounted  on  the  chart  next  to  the  corresponding  business . 

Some  examples  of  symbols  are : 

Cobbler  -  shoes 

Hatter  -  hats ,  wigs 

Blacksmith  -  anvil 

Tanner  -  leather 

Wheelwright  -  carriages,  wagon  wheels 

Miller  -  grain  sacks 

Cooper  -  barrels ,  buckets 


USOE/MSU 

REGIONAL 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

MATERIALS 

CENTER  FOR  Submitted  by: 

HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH 


21 J  Inckson  Hall    Michigan  Mate  Univcriily     tasi  Laoiing.  Michigan  JB82.* 
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The  work  pressntad  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to  a  Grant  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  However, 
the  opinions  expressed  herein  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  position  or  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  no  official  endorsement  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  should  be  inferred. 
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Memo 


Oo 


Vfhom  It  may  concern; 


This  information  was  reproduced  and  distributed  to 
the  Special  Education  staff  of  Kalamazoo  Public 
Schools.  On  the  material  you  gave  permission  for 
it  to  be  reproduced,  but  asked  that  a  reproduced 
copy  be  sent  to  you.  So  per  your  request.... 


o^' 


Betsy  Ross 

CRC 

Kalamazoo  Public  Schools 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan  49001 
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/7eu>S^e.ZX.C£ .    /^^d,    /    Page  2  From:     USOE/MSU  Re(>lonal 

Cc?«fJ    <P^    ^/^jpAfJO'^i^'a^     tP^*^  Instructional  Materials  Center 

BALL  TOSS    Coe,/:&~      ^    «S"«f^^<i     ^-^    .&^^/D^£J^.  ^^^^    ^ 

Purpose:  Coordinate  correct  spelling  of  words  with  physical  dexterity. 

Construction:   I  basketball  and  a  list  of  spelling  words. 

Pi  rectlons:  Two  students  stand  across  from  each  other  with  a  distance  of 
of  about  5  feet  between  them.  One  student  holds  the  ball.  The  teacher 
pronounces  a  word.  The  person  holding  the  ball  tosses  it  to  the  other 
student  and  says  the  first  letter  of  the  word.  The  second  student  tosses 
the  ball  back  and  says  the  second  letter  of  the  word.  They  continue  to 
toss  the  ball  back  and  forth  until  the  word  is  completed. 

submitted  by:  Tr I -County  Special  Education 
Programs  Center,  Ohio 

MUFFIN  PAN  BOUNCE 

Purpose:  Drill  and  practice  in  addition  and  subtraction  and  for  improvement 
of  visual -motor  skills  (eye-hand  coordination). 

Construction:  Attach  a  number  to  the  bottom  of  each  muffin  cup  (use  tape). 
Place  the  pan  on  the  table. 

Pi  recti ons:  Children  take  turns  bouncing  ping-pong  balls  so  that  they  land 
in  the  cups.  Each  player  keeps  a  running  score.  The  first  player  to  reach 
iOO  points  wins.  Teacher  can  vary  the  numbers  for  more  difficult  addition 
and  subtraction  problems.  Also,  letters  may  be  used  instead  of  numbers 
In  the  muffin  cups.  First  player  to  spell  a  correct  word  wins. 

submitted  by:  Roosevelt  School 

Stevensvi I le,  Michigan 

MUSICAL  DESKS 

Purpose:  Organize  classroom  schedule  to  enable  teacher  to  give  Individual 
attention  to  a  child  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  functional  program  for  the 
other  Chi Idren. 

Construction:  Use  9  desks  in  the  classroom  for  10  children,  leaving  one 

child  "free"  to  work  with  the  teacher.  The  desks  contain  the  following 
type  of  work: 

Desk  #  I  -  ABC  work  Desk  #  6  -  primary  typewriter 

Desk  #  2  -  puzzles  Desk  #  7  -  color,  cut  &  paste 

Desk  ^  3  -  arithmetic  Desk  #   8  -  clay 

Desk  #  4  -  perceptual  exercises  Desk  #  9  -  bead  stringing 
Desk  #  5  -  record  player  &  headset 

Directions:  Child  starts  at  Desk  #  I  and  works  through  §   9.  After  he 
completes  the  task  at  Desk  #  9,  he  comes  to  the  Teacher's  desk  for 
individual  Instruction.  Each  child  continues  the  desk  rotation  for  10  to 
15  minutes  at  each  desk.   (Subject  matter  and  time  can  be  adjusted  according 
to  the  number  and  needs  of  the  youngsters.) 

submitted  by:  Marilyn  Shelter 

Indian  Creek  Schools.  Ohio 
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I  WHAT'S  NEW  ? 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CENTER  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


IMC   LIBRARY   OFFERS   MANY  SERVICES 


Although  we  have  nothing  against  "old  fash- 
ioned" libraries,  we  are  quite  proud  of  our  space- 
age  product.  One  of  our  most  valuable  assistants 
is  a  computer,  and  you  won't  find  a  card  catalog 
file  anywhere.  Our  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  offer 
you  the  most  thorough  and  efficient  service  we 
possibly  can. 

At  present  the  library  is  housed  in  Room  218 
of  Erickson  Hall.  We  are  gleaning  the  best  m 
monographs,  books,  documents  and  educational 
aids  relative  to  special  education.  As  each  acqui- 
sition is  received,  it  is  numbered  chronologically 
and  put  on  the  shelf:  This  will  save  us  from  the 
expensive  task  of  reclassifying  materials  as  we 
expand. 

Each  acquisition  is  described  in  a  brief  ab- 
stract which  incorporates  key  words  called  "de- 
scriptors." The  abstracts  are  then  key-punched 
and  stored  in  the  university  CDC  3600  computer. 
At  your  request,  it  can  make  a  thorough  search  of 
all  materials  in  just  minutes.  This  ongoing  project 
has  been  dubbed  BIRS  (Basic  Information  Re- 
trieval System). 

If,  however,  you  enjoy  browsing  in  a  library, 
you  may  have  free  access  to  our  shelves.  Or  you 
may  be  interested  in  our  "browsing  catalogs," 
which  are  computer  printouts  of  the  most  com- 
mon requests  received  at  the  library,  along  with 
corresponding  accession  numbers  and  abstracts. 

The  abstracts,  written  by  qualified  graduate 
students,  are  averaging  50  to  60  printed  docu- 
ments per  month.  Through  the  computer,  we  are 
able  to  retrieve  an  item  by  author,  title,  publisher, 
copyright  date,  number  of  pages  or  general  area. 


Printouts  of  the  materials  we  have  available 
are  sent  periodically  to  the  other  IMC's  of  the 
network,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  ERIC- 
CEC.  You  will  eventually  receive  a  printout  in  re- 
duced size  which  will  serve  as  a  handy  personal 
catalog  to  use  in  ordering  materials  or  documents 
for  perusal. 

The  second  phase  of  our  library,  now  com- 
pleted, IS  a  compilation  of  tests  which  can  be 
given  to  handicapped  children  and  youth.  A  com- 
puter-generated indexed  book  of  these  tests  has 
been  sent  to  the  other  Centers  of  the  network 
and  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  This  refer- 
ence, also  available  in  our  library,  includes  an 
author-title  listing,  subject  listing,  and  abstracts 
of  the  tests. 

We  are  now  receiving  some  of  the  more  than 
200  titles  in  special  education  that  we  ordered 
recently.  Drop  us  a  note  if  we  can  assist  you  in 
any  way.  That's  one  "old  fashioned"  quality  we 
intend  to  keep. 


Don't  Bury  That  Questionnaire! 

Not  too  long  ago  you  received  a  question- 
naire from  our  Center  regarding  reading  mate- 
rials and  equipment  that  you  are  using  for  visu- 
ally handicapped  students.  Your  answers  will  help 
us  to  identify  problem  areas,  and  will  guide  us  in 
purcnase  and  development  of  materials  you  might 
need.  So  — please  — take  time  out  today  if  you 
have  not  yet  sent  your  much  needed  comments 
to  us. 

A  research  report  concerning  the  results  of 
this  survey  will  be  sent  to  all  interested  persons. 
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SHOPPING  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE? 


Some  of  the  funds  available  for  graduate  edu- 
cation for  qualified  persons  in  special  education 
are; 

Michigan  State  University 

P.  L.  85-926,  as  amended,  Master's  and 
Post-Master's  fellowships.  Awards  cover  all  tui- 
tion and  fees  plus  $2000  per  calendar  year  and 
$600  per  dependent  for  full-time  master's  can- 
didates; $2400  plus  $600  per  dependent  for 
full-time  students  at  the  first  year  doctoral  level. 
Master's  level  programs  offered  in  the  areas  of 
the  visually  handicapped,  emotionally  disturbed 
and  mentally  retarded.  Doctoral  program  support 
is  available  in  the  areas  of  administration  and  the 
visually  handicapped. 

Summer  traineeships  for  10- week  sessions 
are  available  in  the  area  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped. Full  tuition  plus  $75  per  week.  First 
priority  given  to  persons  working  to  meet  certifi- 
cation requirements.  A  limited  number  of  trainee- 
ships  still  available;  rush  application. 

Michigan  Public  Act  156  scholarships.  Open 
to  teachers  in  fields  of  speech  correction,  men- 
tally retarded,  deaf,  emotionally  disturbed,  visu- 
ally handicapped,  physically  handicapped,  school 
diagnosticians,  school  social  workers.  Stipends 
determined  by  individual  need. 

For  further  information  write  Dr.  Charles 
Mange,  Director,  Special  Education,  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Lansing,  48823. 

Northern  Michigan  University 

Courses  offered  to  meet  the  certification  re- 
quirements in  speech  pathology  and  mental  re- 
tardation. For  further  information  write  Director, 
1967  Summer  Session,  Marquette  49855. 

University  of  Michigan 

(Summer)  Traineeships  in  Crippled,  Hospi- 
talized and  Homebound;  and  Emotionally  Dis- 
turbed. 

Full-year  fellowships  for  the  Master's  degree 
in  the  areas  of  mentally  retarded;  emotionally 
disturbed;  visually  handicapped;  crippled,  hos- 
pitalized and  homebound.  Fellowships  for  Post- 
Master's  degree  in  the  areas  of  mentally  retarded, 
emotionally  disturbed,  and  visually  tiandicapped. 


These  grants  are  made  possible  through  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  under  P.  L.  85-926,  as 
amended.  For  further  information  write  Dr.  M.  J. 
Trippe,  Chairman.  Special  Education  Committee, 
School  of  Education,  U.  of  M.,  734  East  Univer- 
sity, Ann  Arbor  48104. 

Wayne  State  University 

Graduate  Assistantships  and  Research  As- 
sociateshlps,  $l800-$8000,  in  substantial  num- 
ber. In  Speech  Correction,  contact  Dr.  George  A. 
Kopp,  Speech  and  Hearing  Center,  5900  Second 
Ave.,  Detroit,  48202.  In  Audiology  contact  Dr. 
John  Gaeth,  Rehabilitation  Institute,  261  Mack 
Ave.,  Detroit  48201. 

Rehabilitation  Traineeships.  The  U.S.  Reha- 
bilitation Administration  provides  21  traineeships 
($1800-$2000)  and  2  traineeships  ($2800)  per 
year.  Apply  to  Dr.  Louis  J  Cantoni,  5425  Second 
Ave.,  Detroit  48202. 

(Summer)  U.  S.  Rehabilitation  Traineeship. 
$450,  for  rehabilitation  majors  only.  Apply  to 
Dr.  Cantoni. 

We  also  suggest  writing  to  the  Department  of 
Education  in  your  respective  state.  These  depart- 
ments receive  their  own  funds  for  assistance  to 
persons  admissible  to  university  programs. 

STATE  REIMBURSES  BRAILLE 
TEACHER  COSTS 

Under  Michigan  law,  school  districts  employ- 
ing teachers  who  instruct  others  on  transcribing 
books  into  braille  or  other  books  for  visually 
handicapped  students  will  be  reimbursed  for  up 
to  75  percent  of  costs.  State  aid  will  be  given 
only  to  school  districts  administering  approved 
Type  I  programs  for  the  blind  and  partially  seeing. 

Also  included  in  the  recently  passed  bill  is 
reimbursement  up  to  75  percent  of  the  expenses 
incurred  in  reproducing  educational  materials 
for  visually  handicapped  children.  This  includes 
the  cost  of  tapes,  records,  machines,  paper  and 
binding.  The  materials  reproduced,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  will  be  listed  in  the  Library  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education  so  that  other  school 
districts  may  share  them. 

To  receive  funds,  a  school  district  must  sub- 
mit a  budget  proposal  to  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 
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BRAILLE  AND  LARGE  PRINT  MATERIALS 


As  a  continuing  feature,  we  will  keep  you 
apprised  of  materials  being  produced  by  various 
state  agencies.  This  listing  includes  Jackson  State 
Prison  (JSP),  4000  Cooper  St.,  Jackson  49201, 
and  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  715  West 
Willow,  Lansing  48906.  Please  order  materials 
directly  from  the  agency  concerned. 

Jackson  State  Prison  charges  one  cent  per 
page;  other  materials  are  free  of  charge.  The 
School  for  the  Blind  has  asked  that  your  order  be 
received  by  May  15,  to  facilitate  their  production. 


BRAILLE  BOOKS  IN  PROGRESS 

(available  from  Jackson  State  Prison) 

Anderson,  Richard,  et  al.,  School  Mathematics, 
Geometry,  c  1966. 

Barker,  Jr.,  Charles,  The  New  Math:  For  Teachers 
and  Parents  of  Elementary  School  Children, 
c 1964. 

Billington,  Lillian  E.,  Spelling  and  Using  Words, 
Grade  5,  c  1957. 

Bragdon,  Henry  &  McCutchen,  Samuel,  History 
of  a  Free  People,  c  1961. 

Brumfiel,  Charles  F.,  et  al..  Arithmetic:  Concepts 
and  Skills,  c  1963. 

Carpenter,  Harry  &  Wood,  George,  Our  Environ- 
ment: Its  Relation  to  Us  (Allyn  &  Bacon  12- 
Year  Science  Program),  c  1965. 

Cutright,  Prudence,  et  al.,  Living  as  World  Neigh- 
bors (Macmillan  Social  Studies  Series),  c 
1966. 

Hofstadter,  Richard,  et  al..  The  United  States: 
The  History  of  a  Republic,  c  1957. 


Lankford,   Jr.,    Francis,   et   al.,    Essential  Mathe- 
matics, c  1961. 

Lankford,   Jr.,    Francis,   et  al..    Essential  Mathe- 
matics Workbook,  c  1961. 

McSwain,    E.   T.,   et  al..    Mathematics,  Grade  8, 
c  1965. 

Rogers,  Don   C,   et  al..    Spelling,   Grade  7  (My 
Word  Book  Spelling  Series),  c  1966. 

Todd,    Lewis   Paul   &   Curti,    Merle,   Rise  of  the 
American  Nation,  c  1966. 


LARGE  TYPE  BOOKS  IN  PROGRESS 

Bailey,  Matilda,  Our  Language  Workbook,  Good 
Times,  3rd  ed.,  c  1963.  (JSP) 

Beamer,  Katherine  S.,  Detroit  at  Work,  published 
by  Detroit  Public  Schools,  c  1966.  Illustrated; 
for  4th  and  5th  grades.  (MSB) 

Eicholz,  Robert  &  ODaffer,  P.  G.,  Basic  Modern 
Mathematics,  Grade  7,  c  1965.  (MSB) 

Elson,  E.  F.,  et  al..  The  Art  of  Speaking,  2nd  re- 
vised ed.,  c  1966.  (JSP) 

Israel,  Saul,  et  al.,  World  Geography  Today,  c 
1966. (JSP) 

Pollock,  Thomas  Clark,  et  al.,  The  Macmillan 
English  Series,  2nd  revised,  c  1964.  (JSP) 
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FIELD  CONSULTANT  FOILS  FOUL 
WEATHER 


OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


Undaunted  by  the  Midwest's  fierce  winter 
weather,  our  field  consultant,  Mrs.  Denise  Van- 
Aken,  has  continued  her  travels.  Visiting  State 
Director  of  Special  Education  Leslie  Brinegar  in 
Indianapolis,  she  learned  of  some  interesting  in 
service  education  institutes  planfied  by  the  State 
Department. 

She  completed  her  discussions  with  all  area 
state  directors  of  special  education  at  a  meeting 
with  Mr.  S.  J.  Bonham,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Carl  Oldsen,  Center  librarian,  and  Mrs. 
VanAken  visited  the  Addressograph  Multigraph 
Corporation  in  Cleveland  to  observe  large  print 
reproduction  equipment.  One  machine,  which  in- 
creases type  size  up  to  150%,  can  photograph 
and  print  on  both  sides  of  a  page,  reducing  the 
bulk  of  large  print  books.  Photographic  quality 
of  the  machine  is  excellent,  they  report  One  of 
the  company's  machines  is  currently  being  used 
to  reproduce  materials  at  The  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind. 

We  would  like  to  remind  you  again  that  Mrs. 
VanAken  will  be  glad  to  help  you  plan  workshops, 
courses  or  institutes.  All  she  needs  is  a  request 
from  you. 

KALAMAZOO  WORKSHOP 

A  workshop  on  the  perceptually  handicapped 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  Kalamazoo  Valley  Inter- 
mediate School  District's  special  education  depart- 
ment on  April  20.  Keynote  speaker  will  be  Dr. 
K.  N.  Kephart.  Purdue  University,  who  recently 
completed  a  twenty-film  series  on  "The  Slow- 
Learning  and  Brain-Injured  Child."  Center  Field 
Consultant  Denise  VanAken  will  bring  a  supply  of 
materials  to  the  meeting  that  will  be  of  interest 
to  teachers  in  integrated  classrooms. 


Kudos  to  the  Times,  the  first  national  news- 
paper to  issue  a  large-type  ( 18  point)  publication 
for  those  with  impaired  vision.  This  weekly  culls 
material  from  both  Sunday  and  daily  editions, 
covering  all  areas:  news,  sports,  business  and 
finance,  arts  and  entertainment,  science,  etc. 
Illustrations  will  also  be  in  larger  than  usual  size, 
and  a  full  page  is  being  devoted  to  the  crossword 
puzzle  fancier.  The  tabloid-size,  28-page  issues 
began  issue  on  March  6. 

Order  from  Large  Type  Weekly,  N.  Y  Times, 
229  West  43rd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036. 

13  weekly  issues,  $8.70    52  issues,  $29.00. 

How  They  Hear:  The  Sounds  of  Abnormal 
Hearing,  33  1/3  twelve-inch  record,  written  and 
narrated  by  Earl  Harford,  Director,  HearingClinics, 
Northwestern  University. 

As  the  author-narrator  points  out,  hearing 
is  something  we  take  for  granted.  This  record 
contains  dramatic  simulations  of  various  types  of 
hearing  losses  Including  flat  losses  of  varying  de- 
grees, losses  for  higher-pitched  speech  sounds 
with  varying  cut-off  points,  effects  of  background 
noise  on  hearing  loss,  and  relatively  flat  losses  of 
varying  degrees  when  distortion  is  a  part  of  a 
hearing  problem. 

A  booklet  contains  the  text  of  the  record,  and 
several  audiograms  of  the  hearing  losses  dis- 
cussed. Slides  of  the  audiograms  make  the  record 
ideal  for  class  presentation. 

Various  hearing  losses  on  the  record  are 
separated  by  bands  so  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
record  may  be  played  if  desired. 

This  educational  aid  which  resulted  from  con- 
versations of  clinicians  concerning  problems  in 
counseling  parents  of  children  with  hearing  losses 
is  most  useful  for  audiologists,  speech  therapists, 
teachers. 

Order  from  Gordon  N.  Stowe  &  Associates, 
Northbrook,  III. 
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SUMMER  IS  ACOMIN'  IN 


Now  is  the  time  to  look  over  the  summer 
school  courses,  seminars,  and  workshops  being 
offered  at  Michigan  colleges  and  universities.  We 
include  only  a  partial  listing  here,  and  suggest 
you  write  the  persons  indicated  for  complete  in- 
formation regarding  programs  in  special  education. 

Eastern  Michigan  University,  Ypsilanti  48197 

June  12-23  Parent-Child  Counseling  in  Special 
Education. 

Aug.  7-18  Sensory  Training  for  Perceptually 
Handicapped  Children. 

Unit  Teaching  for  Exceptional  Child. 

Supervising  Teaching  in  Special  Education. 

plus  extensive  listing  of  graduate  courses.  Write 
Office   of  Summer  Sessions,   Eastern   Michigan. 

Wayne  State   University,   Detroit,   5425   Second 
Ave.,  48202. 

June  26-Aug.  2     Problems  in  Special  Education: 

Specific  Learning  Disabilities  (Workshop  for 
teachers  of  minimally  brain  injured  children. 
Supported  by  a  specialgrantfrom  the  National 
Society  for  Crippled  Children.) 

Seminar  in  the  Emotionally  Disturbed. 

Problems  in  Special  Education:  International 
Special  Education. 

Practicum  with  the  Emotionally  Disturbed  and/ 
Ancc-  --  *''  S?l93"y  Maladjusted. 

'9/r>te  Department  of  Special  Education. 

Central  Michigan  University,  Mt.  Pleasant  48858. 

July  31-Aug.  18  Curriculum  for  Mentally  Re- 
tarded: Production  and  Adaptation  of  Mate- 
rials. Write  Dr.  John  L.  McCarthy. 

June  19-July  28  Program  in  Remedial  Reading. 
Write  Dr.  A.  R.  Gaskill. 

Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  48823. 

Workshops: 

July  30-Aug.  13  Physiological,  Anatomical,  and 
Hygienic  Aspects  of  the  Eye. 

July  30-Aug.  4  Orientation  and  Mobility  Skills 
for  Blind  Children. 

Aug.  14-25     Music  for  Exceptional  Children. 

Write  Dr.  Charles  Mange,  Erickson  Hall. 


University  of  Michigan 

June  26August  18  Clinical  Management  of  Dis- 
turbed Children. 

Socio-emotional  Maladjustment  of  Children. 

Practicum:  Psycho-education  Procedures  for 
the  Exceptional  Child. 

Habilitation  of  the  Trainable  Retarded. 

Intership  and  Directed  Field  Experience  (in 
community  and  residential  settings  with  men- 
tally retarded  children). 

Two  separate  programs  are  offered,  one  on 
campus  using  the  facilities  of  Hawthorn  Center 
and  the  University's  Children's  Psychiatric  Hos- 
pital, and  the  other  at  the  University's  Fresh  Air 
Camp.  Write  Dr.  M.  J.  Trippe,  U.  of  M.,  734  East 
University,  Ann  Arbor  48104. 

READING  ROUNDUP 

A  variety  of  publications  is  being  issued  by 
the  Regional  Instructional  Materials  Center  For 
Handicapped  Children  and  Youth.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  obtaining  any  of  the  articles  listed 
below,  circle  the  appropriate  number,  and  it/ 
they  will  be  sent  to  you  free  of  charge.  We  hope 
to  list  new  titles  in  each  issue. 

1.  The  Portable  Tape  Player 

2.  The  Talking  Dictionary 

3.  A  Recorded  Aid  for  Braille  Music 

4.  Variable-Interval  Sequenced-Action  Camera 

5.  Selective  Observation  Simulator  (SOS) 

6.  Automated  Braille  System  (AUTOBRAILLE) 

7.  A  Better  Mousetrap:  A  Discussion  of  One  Non- 
Classification  System  (for  materials  manage- 
ment) 

8.  Evaluation  of  Instructional  Materials 

9.  Abstractors  Manual  (Manual  form  guide  and 
abstract  form  for  printed  documents) 

READING  ROUNDUP  ORDER  FORM 

Please  send  the  encircled  materials  described 
in  What's  New?.  April  1967: 
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Name. 


Position  &  Company- 


SSI 


Address. 


City,  State,  Zip. 


MORE  ITEMS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


Basic   Driver   Education,  J.  Bonner,  R.  Gutshall, 
F.  Kenel    1966. 

An  appealing,  well-illustrated  manual  designed 
for  students  with  learning  difficulties.  The  text 
covers  the  areas  of  personal  character,  psycho- 
physical influences,  traffic  laws,  insurance,  and 
care  of  the  automobile.  Full-page  illustrations  re- 
inforce the  sentences,  which  are  clearly  and  simply 
phrased;  they  can  be  expanded  by  the  teacher  or 
through  group  discussion.  Questions  accompany- 
ing the  text  require  only  that  the  student  be  able 
to  copy  words. 

Illinois  field  testing  indicated  that  the  men- 
tally retarded  students  using  the  manual  began 
interacting  in  other  classes  as  well. 

The  authors  have  dual  backgrounds  in  driver 
education  and  in  working  with  mentally  handi- 
capped youth.  Student  manual:  Paper  cover,  S'/z 
X  11,  174  pp.  Teacher  manual:  Paper  cover,  8'/2 
x  11,  45  pp. 

Copies  may  be  ordered  from  Special  Educa- 
tion Publications,  1130  Boynton  Dr.,  Lansing 
48917.  Single  copies,  $2.50;  10  or  more,  $2.25. 


Michigan  Successive  Discrimination  Language 
Program,  Donald  E.  P.  Smith,  ed. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  workbook  series  that 
simultaneously  develops  skills  in  writing,  reading, 
listening  and  speaking.  Books  A  to  D  cover  writ- 
ing: discrimination  of  space,  manuscript  writing, 
spelling  and  cursive  writing.  Books  1  to  11  con- 
cern reading,  from  the  discrimination  of  letters 
to  paragraphs.  Books  I  to  IV  deal  with  listening 
and  speaking.  They  have  been  used  successfully 
with  children  who  have  learning  disabilities. 

This  program  has  been  carefully  planned  so 
that  the  user  can  do  each  page  of  the  workbooks 
without  help,  using  previously  developed  skills. 
The  tasks  are  carefully  graded  for  self-help  pur- 
poses. 

A  teacher's  manual  tells  how  to  start  the  pro- 
gram, how  to  diagnose  the  children's  problems, 
and  how  to  arrange  time  and  space  to  help  chil- 
dren learn.  The  stories  are  appealing,  and  often 
humorous. 

Cost  of  the  series  is  $29.50.  Order  from 
Ann  Arbor  Publishers,  610  Forest,  Ann  Arbor, 
48106. 
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Regional  Instructional  Materials  Center 
For  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth 


2  1  3  Erickson  Hall        Michigan  State  University 
Phone:  (517)  353-7810 


East  Lansing,  Michigan    48823 


Vol.    I,    No.    1 

LET  us  SERVE  YOU 
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June  3,  1971 

This  is  the  first  issue  of  our  new  News  Notes.      It  is  part 
of  our  way  of  restructuring  our  services  to  best  serve  you, 
the  state  departments  of  education,  associate  and  local 
centers  by  providing  you  with  the  latest  news  and  informa- 
tion from  the  field  of  education  for  handicapped  children. 


All  news  briefs  published  in  this  news 
reprint  in  your  own  dissemination  publi 
that  you  credit  us  with  providing  the  i 
ing  "USOE/MSU  RIMC-HCY"  at  the  beginnin 
material  you  use,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  newspaper  wire  service  stories.  Thi 
our  funding  sponsor  and  will  enable  us 
information  we  provide  is  being  used  by 
you  consider  most  important. 


service  are  yours  to 
cations.  We  ask  only 
nformation  by  print- 
g  of  each  piece  of 

"AP"  or  "UPI"  appear 
s  is  recognition  for 
to  determine  if  the 

you  and  which  news 


Our  former  newsletter,  What's  New?,   has  been  phased  out  with 
the  final  Spring,  1971  issue.  The  time  it  took  to  accumu- 
late enough  news  to  make  up  one  issue,  then  have  it  set  in 
type  and  printed  was  too  long,  we  felt,  to  get  up-to-date 
information  to  you.  Neus  Notes   will  be  published  as  soon  as 
we  have  enough  information  to  fill  one  sheet  and  will  serve 
as  a  wire  service,  disseminating  the  most  recent  and  import- 
ant news  available. 

We  will  send  you  information  on  upcoming  meetings,  conven- 
tions, seminars,  institutes,  etc.  New  appointments  in  the 
field  of  education,  new  materials  and  publications  as  well 
as  innovations  will  be  speeded  to  you. 

Our  news  is  only  as  good  as  the  input  we  receive.  In  addi- 
tion to  information  from  the  federal  government,  we  need  in- 
put from  you  on  news  you  would  like  disseminated  throughout 
the  Instructional  Materials  Center  Network.  Anything  you 
send  us  will  aid  in  getting  this  news  service  off  to  a  good 
start.  In  addition,  please  put  us  on  your  mailing  lists  to 
receive  your  publications. 


Send  news  to: 


Editor 

RIMC  News  Notes 

213  Erickson  Hall 

Michigan  State  University 

East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823 
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Strongsville,  Ohio         Vol.   Ill     No.  2 


WHO 


WHAT 


WHERE? 7 7 


Tht  JmtUute, 


Mini-&ijaMt 


Got  an  TPEA 


Atttntion: 


Speedi  S  HejvUng 


NcMJ6  Wo-tei 


"Advanced  Learning  Behavioral  and  Emotional  Disorders" 
began  February  12  and  continues  thru  March  4. 

Applications  are  now  available.  To  get  yours »  simply 
call  the  Center  (238-6991),  It  will  come  to  you  by  mail. 

For  in-service  to  help  teachers  in  your  building  understand 
what  Special  Education  is  about?  Need  help  in  getting  it 
across?  In-Service  grants  may  soon  be  available. 

All  Regional  Planning  and  Development  Centers  in  Ohio  have 
been  contacted  by  the  Program  for  Hearing  Impaired  Children 
(Title  VI-B).  Western  Cuyahoga  County  Program  Planning 
and  Development  Center  has  been  requested  to  refer  hearing 
impaired  children  to  this  project  and  assist  in  development 
of  a  regional  director  of  services  for  hearing  impaired 
children. 

Many  services  from  this  project  are  available  to  hearing 
impaired  children  and  their  parents, 

A  packet  and  a  list  of  services  are  available  to  you 
through  our  Center,  You  may  either  calll  (238-6991)  or 
write  the  center  13200  Pearl  Road,  Strongsville,  Ohio  44136 
to  receive  your  packet  of  information. 


From  the  IMC  in  East  Lansing,  Michigan  tells  of  a  new 
record  for  those  interested  in  Deaf  Education,   "Getting 
Through:  A  Guide  to  Better  Understanding  of  the  Hard  of 
Hearing"  is  produced  by  Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  6501  V^ 
Grand  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60635, 

_LEGISLATIQN__,_ 


A 


Sab6tUutt  StnaCe. 
SlU  40S 


"INSIGHT"  AuQC(a>ti 


If  passed  would  require  every  school  district  in  Ohio  to 
plan  programs  for  all  handicapped  children.  The  plan  would 
have  to  include  means  of  identification,  placement,  staffing 
and  supervision.   If  you  would  like  to  help  get  the  bill 
passed  call  your  local  chapter  of  CEC,  or  call  the  Center 
for  information  on  how  you  can  get    INVOLVED. 

Ue  "watch"  for  an  announcement  soon  of  a  new  federal  effort 
to  enroll  thousands  of  the  nation's  handicapped  preschoolers 
in  selected  Head  Start  Programs, 
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Collection  pox 


Novemlicr,  1972  Special  Education  Departnent    Muskegon  Public  Schools 


MCV.'S  NOTES 


USOE/r.SU    RIMC    liCY 


.JEWSLETTiJR  FOR 
PARENTS 


The  newsletter,  CLOSER  LOOK,  is  designed  to  help  parents 
and  others  find  services  for  children  with  mental, 
physical,  emotional,  and  learning  handicaps. 

For  further  information  write:   Closer  Look  Newsletter, 
Box  19428,  IJashington,  D.C.  20036 


OPEN  CLASSROOM  "Individual  Differences  In  Open  Education,"  compiled 

REVIE'.TED  by  Nnttie  Bartel  and  others  of  Temple  University, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  report  which  provides 
an  overview  of  the  nature  of  the  open  classroom  in  terms 
of  implications  for  special  education,  describing  an 
ongoing  research  project  on  the  open  classroom,  and 
presents  data  on  one  phase  of  the  project.   It  also 
considers  the  teacher  role  in  the  learning  process, 
the  role  of  individual  differences,  and  the  role  of 
individual  instruction. 

il****************************-),-!,**-),-!,*************************************************- 


COUNCIL  FOR  EXCEPTIO-IAL 
CHILDREN 


Lets  Got  Involved 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  is  a  professional 
organization  which  promotes  the  advancement  and  education 
of  all  exceptional  children.   Get  involved  through  your 
Local  Chapter  114  34.   Get  involved  through  conventions: 
International  C.E.C.  in  April,  Regional  in  March.   Get 
involved  through  periodicals:   Exceptional  Children, 
Teaching  Exceptional  Children  and  Update. 

All  of  this  is  available  with  a  C.E.C.  meml^ership.   Send 
a  check  made  out  to  the  council  for  Exceptional  Children, 
to  Linda  Johnson,  17936  Mohawk  Dr.,  Spring  Lake,  Mich. 


A  WEi;  :;e;.'Sletter 
TiiE  seedling: 


"Seedling"  is  an  attempt  of  the  Committee  on  Development- 
al Learning,  formerly  the  Michigan  Curriculum  Committee 
on  Exceptional  Children  to  share  information  and  to 
answer  some  of  the  many  questions  being  asked  by  special 
educators  in  the  field. 

OUR  GOAL:   Direct  dissemination  of  information  to  special 
educators  in  the  field. 
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OUR  SOURCKS:   State  Dept.  of  education  staff,  the 
Committee  on  Developmental  Learning,  college  and 
university  professors,  articles  from  professional 
magazines  and  journals,  and  most  important  YOU. 
OUR  TOPICS:   Work  of  the  committee  on  Developmental 
Learning;  introduction  of  State  Dept.  Special  Education 
Staff;   Articles  of  interest  in  Special  Education; 
book  reviews,  abstracts  of  articles,  critiques  of 
new  materials  and  techniques;  announcements  of 
meetings,  hearings,  conferences  and  workshops. 
OUR  STAFF:   Editor:   John  O'Brien,  Director,  Muskegon 
Area  Learning  program.  Newsletter  Committee:   Dr.  Larry 
Ashbaugh,  VJestern  Michigan  University;  Beverly  Farr , 
Allegan  Int.  Schools;  Terrance  Jones,  Van  Buren  Int. 
Schools;  Ken  McNeill,  Clare  Int.  Schools;  Asa  Brown, 
Uayne  State  University;  Dr.  Irene  Gromek,  Macomb  Int. 
Schools;  Lois  Manet,  Grand  Rapids  Public  Schools;  Roy 
Montroy;  Copper  Country  Intermediate  District. 


A  REASON  FOR  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


"I  must  regard  other  life  than  ny  own  with  reverence, 
for  I  shall  knov;  that  it  longs  for  fullness  and  develop- 
ment as  deeply  as  I  do  myself.   Therefore  I  see  that 
evil  is  what  annihilates,  hampers,  or  hinders  life. 
Goodness,  by  the  same  token,  is  saving  or  helping  life, 
enabling  of  v/hatever  life  I  can  influence,  to  obtain 
its  highest  development." — Albert  Schweitzer 


DID  YOU  KNOW  IT  IS 
AVAILABLE 


SPECIAL  NOTE: 


The  Prelii.iinary  State  Plan  for  the  implementation  of 
P. A.  198  of  1971  is  now  available.   This  document  in- 
cludes the  procedures  and  the  timetable  for  planning 
for  the  delivery  of  special  education  programs  and 
supportive  services  to  handicapped  persons,  age  0  to 
25,  in  Michigan.   For  more  information  contact  your 
local  Director  of  Special  Education  or  write  to  the 
Div.  of  Spec.  Ed.,  Dept.  of  Ed.  Lansing,  Mich.  48902 
Learning  Through  Activities   (Secondary  Programming 
for  Educable  Mentally  Handicapped)   This  final  report 
of  the  Institute  on  Secondary  Programming  for  E.H.H. 
contains  behavioral  goals  for  secondary  schools.   For 
more  information  contact:   Mr.  Herman  Dick,  Oakland 
Schools,  2100  Pontiac  Lake  Rd.,  Pontiac,  Mich.  48054 
The  Common  Goals  of  Michigan  Education  (Tentative) 
Available  through  Div.  Spec.  Ed.  ,  Mich.  Dept.  of  Ed. 
Lansing,  Mich.   48902 

Health  Occupations  for  the  Handicapped:   This  final 
report  of  the  Occupations  Education  Institute  contains 
the  opening  address  by  Marvin  Beekman:   Student  program 
and  materials  evaluations  procedures  as  well  as  many 
suggestions  for  developing  vocational  programs  in  the 
health  occupations.   Available  from  Div.  Spec.  Ed. 
Dept.  of  Ed.  Lansing,  Michigan  48902 

Carl  Reiner,  noted  director  and  actor,  recently  narrated 
an  hour  long  TV  exnose'  on  the  pliglit  of  the  hyperactive 
child  on  KNBC-TV  beamed  to  a  Southern  California  audience. 
IN  A  CLASS... ALL  BY  HIMSELF,  directed  by  Mike  Gavin  is 
a  forceful  drama  examining  the  total  situation  from  lack 
of  recognition  and  early  treatment  to  accepted  and  con- 
troversial methods  of  treating  hyperkinetic  children. 
The  film  also  examined  the  most  dangerous  myth  associat- 
ed with  the  baffling  ailment;  the  myth  that  children 
"outgrow"  the  problem.   Evidence  has  been  accumulated 
that  links  untreated  minimal  brain  dysfunction  with 
alcoholism,  juvenile  delinquency,  adult  criminal  behavior 
and  failure  in  general.   NBC  has  indicai-ed  that  IF  ENOUGH 
REQUESTS  COME  IN  from  other  parts  of  the  country  they 
will  consider  showing  this  great  program  nationally. 
So... if  you  would  like  to  have,  IN  A  CLASS... ALL  BY 
HIMSELF  shown  in  your  community  write  to  NBC,  Attn: 
Mike  Gavin,  3000  H.  Alameda  Ave.,  Burbank,  California 
91505 
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SLETTER 


CENTRAL      ************************************* 

* 

OHIO      *  NOVBOEa  -  1971  VOIiJMB  II  «0.  2 


INGTRUCTIOSAL* 

Retrofloect 


«tV**««rA«*««A*«*A********** 


n 


lbs  thrca-phaoo  In-servlca  training  progr«a  which  vaa  plaimed  by 
eleven  school  districts  for  te?£hsr8  cs4  adzoltxlstrctors  vas  cue> 
cessfully  Inplcnented  over  the  past  tvo  stonths.  A  special  dioziks 
to  each  and  evarycua  ^iho  worked  so  dlllse&tly  to  eake  It  a  success* 
Tas  third  and  fioel  p!iaso  of  thr.t  In-esrvlca  tralnlns  program  vlll 
ba  held  Dscerber  1,  froa  1:30  to  4:00  ct  Eastland  VocRtlonal  School. 
Ih«  services  of  Dr.  Doa  Smith,  professor  ct  Wayao  State  Collego, 
Detroit,  mchlgsa,  has  bata  acquired  Co  cpsak  on  "Parait  Counseling." 

A  hearty  thanks  to  Kro.  Marserct  E^ratt,  aa  EiR  Irtercadiate  teacher 
frcan  SoutJi-WastGm  City  Schools  \s^o   shared  her  tcccbor-rnda  materials 
vith  clascrooa  tcichero  la  K?.?!lcor  end  Union  Ccintles. 


:ssouncE 

•aterials 

':p:cter 


im?g  Hotel 

Whes  retumirtg  materials  to  the  IE^fC  by  laall  or  school  sail,  please 
encloc2  ycur  ntma  end  school  district. 

THE  JnX  WILL  BE  CLOSED  PSL(SI  CECElBl-i  6,   1971  TO  JAKUARY  3,   1972. 

UG0E/K3U  R^elooal  Ij?i'3tructl03.?.l  VzterlalB  Ceateac 

^eocHo  Ctrsist  -  Caa  of  the  uost  popular  children's  series  In  talevi- 
Bion  hietory  TdLll  eoffii  be  Che  subject  of  c  nrw  nevspaper  coclc  strip. 
Iha  Seaeaa  Street  coalc  featura,  like  tta  television  program,  will  be 
prcducxd  by  th-i  Cilldr~a's  TslcTlslca  ^lorkshop.     The  first  release  of 
the  scrisa  dlccrltufii  by  King  Peatrires  Syndicate  will  be  NovcBsbar  15. 
Kins  Fcic:;arc3  Sya'ilccSo  rc^cTted  thr.t  the  ccolc  strip  is  designad  to 
tecrJi  youas  children  sizes,  shapes,  nvrbsta,  letters  of  the  alphabet 
end  ccrxopts  that  era  covered  in  tho  T7  carles,  and  in  cuch  a  hunoroua 
ccrji;r  thct  it  will  appeal  to  the  entire  fserlly. 

Peg  City  c3F,iad8  tha  child's  lm£gic?.tZ.on  cad  allcfs  him  to  see  spatial 
raletlon-hlps,  cctocorizlag  colors  end  chapes,  and  coaparing  relative 
ciscs.     'i'lc  prccjrea  is  cvallailo  froa  Educational  Playsysteas,   Inc., 
200  Fifth  Avor---3,  Kcr?  7or!c,  Kz^.i  Yorl;  10010. 
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Dear  Colleague: 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Special  Edacation  Regfoncl  Learning  and  Media  Services 
is  to  provide  information  for  your  reference  on  various  professional  and  child  use 
materials  and  publications. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  objective  Is  one  that  wil.  be  viev/ec  by  you  as  appropriate 
and  helpful  to  you  as  a  professional  Involved  in  pub'^-ic  school  education 

In  pursuit  of  this  objective  it  is  the  intent  of  the  SERLMS  to  disseminate 
INFORMATION  BULLETINS  to  assist  you  in  keeping  abreast  of  avai'able  products   Attached 
you  will  find  such  a  bulletin.  In  the  upper  right  hand  corner  you  will  see  a  notation 
of  either  "PROFESSIONAL"  or  "CHILD".  The  attempt  is  to  categorize  the  bulletin  content 
according  to  1)  information  which  you  may  be  ifiterested  ^n  for  your  own  professional 
reasons,  or  2)  information  on  products  that  can  be  used  directly  with  the  child.  This 
rough  sorting  may  not  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Hopefully,  iz  will  be  of  some  "filing" 
or  "reference"  benefit.  If  you  have  any  suggestions  for  modifying  this  categorization 
procedure  or  adding  specific  information  about  a  product^  please  share  them  with  us. 

In  the  left  margin  of  the  bulletin  beside  each  product  description  is  an  area  in 
which  the  source  of  the  description  is  indicated.  Only  two  references  per  sheet  have 
been  included  to  facilitate  clipping  and  filing.  Any  produci:  information  you  may  wish 
to  share  with  your  colleagues  through  this  bulletin  would  be  much  appreciated. 

erely,  /   . 

07/   /c 


Ben  Herbert,  Director 
Special  Education  Regional  Learning 
and  Media  Services 


Please  complete  this  section  and  forward  it  to: 

Special  Education  Regional  Learning  and  Media  Services 
2630  West  Howell  Road 
Mason,  Michigan  48854 

This  appears  to  be  a  service  I  can  use: 

CD  Yes 
C3  No 

My  position:  Educational  area: 

CD  Classroom  Teacher  CD  General  Education 

CD  Itinerant  Teacher  CD  Special  Education 

CD  Consultative  CD  Other 

CD  Supervisory 
CD  Administrative 


Comments : 
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PROFESSIONAL 
Special  Children,  Vol.  I,  No.  I,  American  Association  of  Special  Educators 

Available:   For  information  on  how  to  subscribe  write:    Price:   $7.00  per  year 
American  Association  of  Special  Educators 
107-20   125th  Street 
Richmond  Hill,  New  York   II 4 19 


Great  Lakes 

Region  A  complete  directory  of  facilities  for  special  children, 

SEIMC for  both  parents  and  professionals  of  the  handicapped, 

which  lists  and  describes  many  facilities  available  to 
the  exceptional  child,  such  as:  public  and  private  schools, 
day  care  centers,  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers, 
workshops.   The  major  thrust  of  this  publication  will 
be  to  give  support  and  counseling  to  parents  who  have 
special  children.   A  subscription  consists  of  three 
issues  and  supplement  per  year. 


PROFESSIONAL 
Target  On  Language,  Christ  Church  Child  Center 

Available:  Christ  Child  Center 

8011  Old  Georgetown  Road 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20014 


Great  Lakes 

Region  This  book,  which  can  be  used  as  an  aide  for  the  speech 

SEIMC clinician  and  teachers  under  the  direction  of  a  speech 

clinician,  offers  700  activities  in  two  sections.  One 
section  pertains  to  curriculum  areas  and  the  other  offers 
specific  lessons  for  each  test  subcategory  in  the  Illinois 
Test  of  Psychol  inguistic  Activities  (ITPA). 
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TEACHER-TRAINING  NEWS 

Regional  Instructional  Material*  Center  For  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth 

213  Ericl(son  Hall       Michigan  State  University       East  Lansing,  Michigan    48823 
Phone:(517)353-7810 

Vol.    I,   No.   1  April,   1972 

tc^^u^^^tAatmcdc  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^  first   issue  of  Teacher-Training  News,    a   bimonthly 

TEACHER-TRAINERS  news  publication  designed  to  serve  professionals  directly 

involved  in  teacher-training  activities.     Our  objective  is  to 
provide  information  about  books,  articles,  research  studies, 
conventions  and  materials  directly  applicable  to  trainers. 

Teacher-Training  News  will    be  published  through  May  with  a 
summer  recess  and  begin  again  in  September,  1972. 

Starting  with  the  second   issue  of  Teacher-Training  News,    a 
"Reader  Reply  Card"  will   be  included  to  assist  the  reader  in 
easily  obtaining  materials  developed  by  the  RIMC. 

You  can  assist  in  determining  the  content  of  Teacher-Training 
News  by  supplying  us  with  information  you  would  like  disseminated 
to  teacher-trainers  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Send  news  to: 

Karen  Moon,  Editor 
RIMC  Teacher-Training  News 
213  Erickson  Hall 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823 

If  you  wish  to  be  included  on  our  mailing  list  please  mail  the 
enclosed  form  to  the  RIMC. 

UCLA  pEyELOPS        UCLA's  center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation  recently  developed 
EVALUATION  WORKSHOP   an  "Evaluation  Workshop."  The  two-day  training  program  provides 

a  systematic  orientation  to  evaluation  procedures  and  difficul- 
ties. The  workshop  is  available  for  groups  of  24  to  100  at  a 
cost  of  $50  per  person.  The  cost  includes  two  days  of  instruc- 
tion by  an  Evaluation  Consultant  and  all  of  the  materials.  For 
additional  information  contact:  Richard  Seligam,  Associate 
Director,  Center  for  Study  of  Evaluation,  U.C.L.A.  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  Los  Angeles,  California  90024. 

''DS   LETTER"         a  newsletter  is  available  free  from  Didactic  Systems,  Inc. 

AVAILABLE  called  the  DS  Letter.      It  features  information  on  training  and 

the  use  of  games  and  simulations  to  facilitate  learning.  To 
obtain  the  newsletter  write:  Didactic  Systems,  Inc.,  6  North 
Union  Avenue,  Cranford,  Mew  Jersey  07016. 
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•MamMi  -  SiMcM  eoualion     ^J^Q^a     Natoork  -  Bunsu  ol  Educatloii  lof  llM  HandlewMd  -  US.  Offic*  of  EducMUn        An  Eqool  OBBo.'vn.i,  E-bIo,.. 


PUBLICATION  Interested  in  keeping  up  to  date  on  training  concerns  and 

AlDo  TRAINERS  media  that  can  be  used  to  support  training?  The  monthly 

magazine,  Training  in  Business  and  Industry,    is  a  good 
beginning.  The  articles  relate  primarily  to  industrial 
training  but  there  are  applications  to  teacher-training. 
Their  reader  service  card  will  help  you  keep  abreast  of 
the  latest  in  instructional  technology.  Subscriptions  are 
$10/year.  Write:  Gellert  Publishing  Corp.,  33  West  60th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10023. 


TEACHER -TRAINING  NEWS 


Regional  Instructional  Materials  Cantar  For  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth 

213  Erickson  Hall       Michigan  State  University       East  Lansing,  Michigan   48823 
Phone:  (517)  353-7810 


Yes,  I  am  actively  involved  in  teacher-training  and  teacher  workshops 
and  would  like  to  be  included  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  Teacher- 
Training  News: 


name  position 


street  &  city  state  zip 


Member  —  special  (ducalion    ^^^M^^    Network  — Bureau  of  Education  for  rhe  Handtcapped—  U  S  Offtce  of  Educalion— An  Equal  Oppofiundy  tmplove' 
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USOE/MSU 
REGIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 
CENTER  FOR 
HANDICAPPED 
SL  CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH 

213  Erickson  Hall     Michigan  Stale  University     East  Lansing.  Michigan  46623 
Cooperating  With  Slate  Departments  of  Education  in  Michigan-Indiana-Ohio 

September  25,  1973 

MEMORANDUM 
TO :       Sue 
FROM:      Joe 
SUBJECT:   Teacher  Training  News 

Since  we  are  no  longer  directly  involved  with  the  development 
of  teacher  training  materials  this  year,  I've  made  a  decision 
to  move  out  from  under  the  TTN  leadership.   I  think  this 
decision  is  a  rather  obvious  one. 

Based  on  our  evaluation  of  TTN,  however,  it  looks  like  it 
was  a  winner  with  our  subscribers!   I  thought  you  might  want 
to  consider  the  efficacy  of  continuing  TTN  as  a  part  of  the 
Field  Services  effort,  or,  you  might  want  to  ask  Kentucky 
to  take  over  since  teacher  training  is  their  bag! 

Let  me  know  if  I  can  help  in  the  decision. 

cc :  Lou 
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TEACHER  TRAINING  NEWS 
EVALUATION  DATA 


Total  number  of  questionnaires  sent:   106 

Number  of  responses  received:   50  (47%) 

1.   What  percentage  of  the  information  in  Teacher  Training  News  is  directly 
applicable  to  your  job? 


100% 
80% 
50% 
20% 
0% 


10 

24 

10 

6 

0 


2.  What  do  you  do  with  the  information  from  Teacher  Training  News? 

Share  with  teachers  30 

Share  with  teacher  trainers  28 

Use  for  my  own  improvement  35 

Don't  use  it  1 
Other 

Share  with  staff  5 

Order  suggested  items  1 

Use  to  update  training  bibliography   1 

Students  1 

3.  Have  you  ever  pursued  any  of  the  items  mentioned  in  Teacher  Training  News? 


Yes,  written  to  Regional  SEIMC 

Yes,  written  to  producer 

No 

Other 


35 
37 

3 
0 


4.   Rate  the  overall  value  of  Teacher  Training  News: 


Very  valuable 
Valuable 

Somewhat  valuable 
Not  valuable 


25 
22 

3 
0 


5. 


i^at  other  sources  do  you  use  for  receiving  information  about  teacher 
training  materials  and  procedures? 

Curriculum  Resource  Consultants  1 

State  IMCs  3 

Regional  SEIMCs  3 

Local  IRC  1 

State  departments  1 

Professional  magazines  9 

Journal  of  Learning  Disabilities  1 

Teaching  Exceptional  Children  2 

CANHC  1 

Newsletters  3 

Word  of  mouth  4 

Advertising  3 

In-service                                     393  ^ 

Universities  1 


Comments: 

-  Please  continuel 

-  Keep  it  coming  1 

-  Would  not  like  to  do  without  your  Teacher  Training  News.   It  provides  a  lot 
in  a  little  space  consistently. 

-  Appreciate  its  regularity,  simplicity,  and  directness. 

-  Keep  it  upl   Encourage  more  ideas  from  the  field — i.e.,  teachers,  professors, 
etc. 

-  This  is  a  valuable  publication  but  its  audience  is  too  limited.   It  should 
also  be  sent  to  those  teacher  trainers  that  the  local  IMCs  have  trained,  not 
just  those  trained  by  MSU/IMC. 

-  Teacher  Training  News  has  helped  us  identify  many  excellent  materials  now 
in  use  throughout  our  learning  resources  system. 

-  The  Louisiana  State  Department  of  Education  is  just  moving  into  a  more  systematic 
approach  to  teacher-training  from  a  state  department  level — I'm  starting  to  use 
your  publication. 

-  We  have  really  appreciated  getting  Teacher  Training  News  and  have  really  utili- 
zed it.   Thank  you. 

-  You  people  do  an  excellent  job.   I  always  gain  from  an  educational  contact  with 
you. 

-  Excellent. 
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BRIDGING  THE 
GAP 


PROCEDURES  MANUAL 
FOR 
ASEIMCs 


TRAINING  RESOURCES 


IMC/RfIC 
INTERNS 


February,  1973 

Greetings,  fellow  Field  Services  Coordinators!  This  is  the 
first  issue  of  an  attempt  to  improve  communications  among 
Regional  Field  Services  Coordinators!  For  years  we  have  felt 
the  need  to  get  together  to  share  and  to  exchange  ideas  -- 
this  Bulletin,  if  you  contribute  to  it,  should  bridge  the  gap 
somewhat.  Please  indicate  on  the  enclosed  card  the  kinds  of 
information  you  want  to  be  included  in  this  publication. 
Remember,  IT'S  UP  TO  YOU! 

The  Proaedures  Manual  For  The  Development  And  Maintenance  Of 
Associate  SElMCs   is  being  printed  and  will  be  presented  to  the 
Directors  at  the  March  5,  6,  and  7  work  session  at  Dallas.  This 
manual  was  compiled  by  several  Field  Services  Coordinators  and 
is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  resource  material  by  regional 
Field  Services  Coordinators.  Each  regional  center  will  receive 
one  copy  -  parts  may  be  reproduced  and  disseminated  to  meet 
individual  needs. 


The  Field  Services  Coordinator's  committee  will  be  anxious 
receive  your  reactions  and  suggestions  for  improvement! 


to 


Larry  Masat,  Kentucky,  has  compiled  a  rather  comprehensive  list 
of  commercially-produced,  RIMC-produced ,  and  individually- 
produced  materials  which  are  available  to  assist  RIMC  staff  in 
training  associate  center  personnel. 

The  IMC/RMC  Network  Office  has  offered  four  two-month  intern- 
ships for  the  purpose  of  providing  participants  with  an 
opportunity  to  interact  with  governmental  and  non-governmental 
decision-makers  who  are  involved  in  the  development  and  nuturing 
of  the  SEIMC/RMC  Network.  Interns  will  also  have  the  opportunity 
to  gather  first-hand  knowledge  of  related  projects  such  as  the 
National  Media  Center;  CEC-ERIC;  Regional  Resource  Centers;  etc. 
Each  intern  will  be  involved  in  an  individual  project  which  he 
will  investigate  and  develop  as  a  function  of  his  internship. 

Those  accepted  as  interns  and  dates  of  internship  are: 

Jonathon  Curtis  -  Southwest  RMC  -  January  and  February 

Bruce  Weston  -  California  SEIMC  -  March  and  April 

Wayne  Lance  -  Northwest  SEIMC  -  May  and  June 

Sue  Ann  Yovanovich  -  Michigan  SEIMC  -  May  and  June 
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IDEAS 

DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Dick  Grenda,  California,  held  his  regional  conference 
November  8  -  10.  In  keeping  with  the  theme,  "Putting  It  All 
Together,"  associate  SEIMC  personnel  were  exposed  to  various 
activities  relating  to  the  development  of  associate  centers. 
Participants  were  involved  in  discussions  and/or  activities 
related  to  various  projects,  such  as  CBRU,  a  microfiche  system 
for  the  associate  network,  national  SEIMC/RMC  Network, 
evaluation  models,  proposal  writing,  agreement  proposals  for 
the  associate  network,  IMC/RMC  Network  products,  and  many  other 
related  issues. 

Michigan's  TRI-STATE  LEADERSHIP  WORKSHOP  is  scheduled  for 
March  22  -  23.  One  idea  which  is  being  "kicked  around"  by 
the  staff  is  that  of  holding  on-going  simultaneous  sessions 
which  would  enable  the  participants  to  choose  the  session(s) 
he  wishes  to  attend;  also  an  "option"  room  will  be  set  up 
which  would  include  several  training  materials  which  the 
participants  can  investigate.  Participants  will  be  required 
to  attend  a  minimum  of  five  (5)  of  the  15  planned  sessions 
Including  at  least  one  on  evaluation. 

Are  you  planning  a  regional  conference?  Do  you  have  some 
"different"  ideas  to  share?  Please  contact  Sue  so  that  your 
"sharing"  can  be  included  in  the  next  Field  Services  Bulletinll 

The  Association  for  Special  Education  Technology  (ASET) 

became  a  national  affiliate  of  the  Association  for  Educational 
Communications  and  Technology  (AECT)  last  April.  Annual  dues 
are  $5.00.  The  June  membership  report  showed  that  only  2_ 
Field  Services  Coordinators  have  joinedlll  Let's  get  with  it 
gang! 

State  Directors  of  Special  Education  are  represented  on  the 

SEIMC/RMC  Network  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Committee.  The  report  of 
their  January  8  meeting  should  be  of  interest  to  you  —  it 
gives  some  insights  into  the  feelings  of  the  state  directors 
regarding  SEIMC/RMC  services.  This  should  be  of  value  to  you 
as  you  write  your  strategies  for  next  year. 

The  annual  SEIMC/RMC  Happening  in  Dallas  is  scheduled  for 

Thursday,  April  26  from  5:30  -  7:00  pm.  Pass  the  word  to 
your  ASEIMC  and  state  department  personnel. 
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These  materials  have  been  developed  by 

Northwest  Regional  Program  for  Deaf-Blind 

Vancouver,  Washington 

and  are  being  distributed  as  a  service  of  your  Regional 

Instructional  Materials  Center. 
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FOREWASD 


This  publication  la  distributed  by  the  Northwest  Regional  Center  for 
Dea£-Blind  Children  for  two  reasons:   (1)  To  encourage  everyone  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  services  offered  through  Regional  Special  Education 
Instructional  Materials  Centers,  and  (2)  to  make  available  a  list  of  films 
which  readers  of  our  newsletter,  "Deaf -Blind  Vibrations"  in  the  past  two 
years  have  suggested  as  being  helpful  in  working  with  deaf -blind  children. 

For  the  Instructional  Center  in  your  area,  check  with  your  Special 
Education  Director  in  your  local  school;  the  State  Department  of  Special 
Education;  residential  schools  for  the  handicapped;  the  college  or  univer- 
sity near  you. 

This  list  of  films  presented  here  is  by  no  means  complete  or  final.   It 
la  expected  that  interested  persons  who  find  this  list  useful  to  them  will 
offer  suggestions  and  assist  in  revising  the  list  often.  If  such  revision 
seems  necessary. 

Please  contact  the  Instructional  Center  directly  for  those  films  listed 
that  do  not  have  a  mailing  address. 

You  will  note  also  that  audio-tape  recordings,  which  are  fast  becoming 
popular  and  have  frequently  been  mentioned  in  the  newsletter  are  not  listed 
here.  T'lost  of  the  Regional  Deaf -Blind  Coordinating  Offices  have  tapes  to 
loan.  For  your  convenience,  the  addresses  of  the  Regional  Coordinating 
Offices  have  been  included  in  this  publication  so  that  you  may  submit  your 
requests  directly  to  them. 

Our  appreciation  goes  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  (E.S.E.A.,  Title  VI,  Part  C)  the  schools,  the 
agencies  and  the  many  persons  residing  in  the  Northwest  area  whose  support 
of  service  for  our  deaf -blind  children  has  made  this  and  other  activities 
of  the  Northwest  Regional  Deaf-Blind  Program  possible. 

Correspondence  regarding  this  publication  should  be  forwarded  to: 

"Deaf-Blind  Vibrations" 

Northwest  Regional  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Children 

P.  0.  Box  1865 

Vancouver,  Washington  98663 

Dr.  riarvin  Bruno,  Project  Director 
Mr.  Paul  Starkovich,  Coordinator 
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FILM  LIST 


"Children  of  the  Silent  Night",  Saxtons  River,  Vermont.  Campbell  Films 
(Distributor).  Motion  picture,  16mm,  sound,  color,  27  minutes.  Loaned  free 
to  Interested  groups.  Purchase  price,  $190.00. 

A  documentary  film  showing  how  deaf-blind  children  are  educated 
and  box*  they  learn  to  communicate  and  to  know  the  world  around  them. 
The  setting  is  the  world-famous  Deaf -Blind  Department  of  the  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  In  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  The  film  demon- 
strates what  it  means  for  a  child  to  be  both  deaf  and  blind.  It 
shows  the  specific  techniques  that  are  used  in  building  speech. 

"Legacy  of  Anne  Sullivan",  Saxtons  River,  Vermont.  Campbell  Films 
(Distributor).  Motion  picture,  16mm,  sound,  color,  28  minutes.  Available 
free  on  a  limited  loan  basis.  Purchase  price,  $195.00. 

A  new  film  showing  the  work  being  done  with  both  children  and 
adults  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  deaf -blindness.  Specific 
techniques  of  teaching  and  rehabilitation  are  demonstrated.  The 
film  ivhows  how  the  work  being  done  in  this  country  today  stems 
from  the  pioneering  work  by  Anne  Sullivan  with  Helen  Keller. 

"Speech  Instruction  with  a  Deaf -Blind  Pupil  (No.  1)",  Saxtons  River,  Vermont. 
Campbell  Films  (Distributor).  Motion  picture,  16mm,  sound,  color,  six  minutes. 
Two-day  rental,  $5.00.  Purchase  price,  $65.00. 

The  film  shows  Mrs.  Rose  Vivian,  Principal  of  the  Department 
for  Deaf -Blind  Children  at  the  Perkins  School,  as  she  works  with 
one  child  in  tactile  lip  reading.   It  deals  with  the  pronunciation 
of  one  word  and  the  teacher's  efforts  with  a  child  who  can  neither 
see  nor  hear.  The  film  demonstrates  the  effort  required  by  the 
pupil  to  reproduce  the  vibration  of  the  teacher's  voice  with 
clarity. 

"There  Is  a  Silver  Lining",  Saxtons  River,  Vermont.  Campbell  Films 
(Distributor).  Motion  picture,  16mm,  black  and  white,  13  minutes.  Loaned 
free  to  interested  groups. 

A  film  made  several  years  ago  by  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York.   It  pictures  deaf -blind  adults  taking 
part  in  various  activities  and  shows  the  methods  they  use  for 
communication. 


"A  Day  With  Debbie",  Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver, 
Washington  (Distributor).  16mm  film,  color,  sound,  20  minutes.  Loaned  free, 
could  be  purchased. 

Presents  a  typical  day  in  the  school  life  of  an  eleven-year-old 
girl  both  deaf  and  blind  since  birth. 
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"Tell  Me  Where  to  Turn"  (ISom,  sound,  color,  26-1/2  minutes,  cleared  for 
television).  Public  Affairs  Comittee,  381  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
Mew  York. 

This  film  presents  a  documentary  story  of  how  an  information 
and  referral  service  in  a  connunlty  guides  people  in  trouble  to 
the  agency  that  can  help  them  with  their  problems.  The  film 
promotes  Interest  in  strengthening  an  existing  service  or  ini- 
tiating a  service  where  none  presently  exists. 

The  film  shows  vignettes  of  seven  people  in  need  of  help  but 
who  are  afraid  of  asking,  or  who  fall  to  ask  for  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  place.  In  telling  their  stories,  the  film  makes 
these  points:  Information  and  Referral  Service  is  the  one  number 
to  call  for  Information  about  all  services  available  in  the  com- 
munity, and  for  referral  to  the  agency  that  can  help  meet  a  specific 
need;  a  trained  social  worker  learns  to  listen  between  the  lines  to 
bring  together  people  with  problems  and  people  whose  job  and  desire 
is  to  help;  this  service  helps  to  identify  gaps  in  the  coonunlty's 
network  of  services  to  suggest  how  to  fulfill  unmet  needs. 

There  are  direct  and  indirect  implications  and  applications 
for  those  concerned  with  physical  education,  recreation,  and  other 
activity  programs  for  the  handicapped. 

"After  Tarawa:  The  Cries  Cole  Story" 

This  16mm,  sound-color  documentary  film  Interprets  the  purposes, 
objectives  and  philosophy  of  rehabilitation  by  focusing  upon  one  of 
America's  outstanding  handicapped  cltisens,  Criss  Cole  of  Houston, 
Texas. 

Presently  a  district  judge  In  Harris  County,  Cole  lost  his  sight 
during  combat  as  a  Marine  in  World  Uar  II.  His  long  career  of 
public  service  includes  an  outstanding  legislative  record  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  House  of  Representatives  and  later  as  a  state 
senator.  Noted  for  his  sponsorship  of  progressive  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  handicapped.  Cole  has  a  deep  insight  into  the  problems 
of  disabled  citizens  and  advocates  constructive,  pragmatic  approaches 
for  dealing  with  these  problems. 

This  film  is  designed  to  inform  laymen  of  the  special  problems 
and  needs  of  handicapped  citizens,  to  give  professional  workers 
additional  perspective,  and  to  stimulate  the  vocational  aspirations 
of  handicapped  Individuals. 

Produced  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Texas  State  Connlsslon 
for  the  Blind,  the  Veterans  Administration  and  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  the  film  is  about  22  minutes  in  length 
and  is  available  on  loan  without  cost. 

To  reserve  the  film,  or  to  obtain  additional  information,  contact: 

Burt  L.  Risley,  Executive  Director 
Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Post  Office  Box  12866,  Capitol  Station 
Austin,  Texas  78711 
Telephone:   (512)  475-3811 
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"Physical  Education:  Laver  to  Laarnlng",  Iteo,  sound,  color,  20  minutes. 
(Mentally  Retarded  Children,  Educable) . 

Enphasls  Is  upon  the  use  of  uholesone,  vigorous  physical  activity 
as  a  medium  for  motivating  and  challenging  the  mentally  retarded  to 
Improved  performance  and  In  stimulating  his  total  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 


"Time  Is  For  Taking",  16mm,  sound,  color,  23  minutes.  (Mentally  Retarded 
Children) . 

This  Is  a  broad  film  focusing  on  Camp  Kentan,  a  residential  camp 
for  the  mentally  retarded  In  Mlddleburg,  Virginia,  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Northern  Virginia  Association  for  Retarded  Children. 
The  film  uses  actual  events  as  they  happened  In  the  everyday  camp 
situations  to  provide  a  realistic  Insight  Into  the  world  of  the 
retarded  child. 

"I.  Q.  —  Questionable  Criterion",  ISmm,  sound,  color,  13  minutes.   (Special 
Education  -  Diagnosis). 

The  prevalent  procedure  found  In  most  school  systems  Is  to 
diagnose  and  classify  children  on  the  basis  of  a  single  test  score, 
the  I.  Q.  The  fallacies  and  problems  arising  from  placing  students 
on  the  basis  of  a  single  criterion  measure  are  examined. 

"Aids  For  Teaching  The  Mentally  Retarded",  16mm,  sound,  color,  36-1/2  minutes. 
(Mentally  Retarded  Children). 

This  series  was  developed  to  help  fill  deficiencies  of  resources 
available  for  In-servlce  training  In  the  field  of  mental  retarda- 
tion. The  films  were  taken  at  Laradon  Hall  School  for  Exceptional 
Children,  Denver,  Colorado,  to  show  the  functional  teaching  approach 
that  stresses  gradualism  In  Instruction,  transition  from  one  activ- 
ity to  another,  and  the  Initial  object-orlentatlon  from  which  abstrac- 
tion may  follow. 

"Community  And  The  Exceptional  Child",  16mm,  sound,  black  and  white,  29  minutes. 
(Special  Education  -  Exceptional  Children) 

Examines  the  role  of  the  community  In  helping  the  exceptional 
child  achieve  the  maximum  of  his  potentiality.  Dr.  G.  Orvllle 
Johnson  discusses  the  many  agencies  In  the  community  which  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  and  development  of  exceptional  children. 
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"Mentally  Retarded:  Trainable",  16m,  sound,  black  and  white,  29  minutes. 
(Mentally  Retarded  Children,  Trainable). 

Discusses  the  special  problems  of  the  severely  mentally  retarded 
child.  Illustrates  the  relationship  of  these  children  to  their 
families  and  neighbors.  Describes  the  use  of  private  and  public 
day  schools  and  their  objectives. 

"Mentally  Handicapped:  Educable",  16am,  sound,  black  and  white,  29  minutes. 
(Mentally  Handicapped,  Educable). 

Discusses  the  special  problems  of  children  who  are  mentally 
handicapped  but  educable.  Explains  who  they  are,  the  problems 
they  face  in  the  community  and  the  school,  and  what  can  be  done 
to  help  them. 

"Visually  Handicapped  Child:  The  Partially  Sighted",  16mm,  sound,  black  and 
white,  29  minutes.  (Visually  Handicapped). 

Discusses  the  special  problems  of  the  child  with  defective 
vision.  Points  out  the  many  degrees  of  partially-sightedness 
and  the  implications  of  each.  Stresses  the  Importance  of  the 
home,  school  and  community  in  providing  proper  development  for 
these  children. 


"Visually  Handicapped  Child:  The  Blind",  Idnn,  sound,  black  and  white,  29 
minutes.  (Visually  Handicapped). 

Discusses  the  special  problems  encountered  by  the  child  who 
is  blind.  Explains  Che  care  and  understanding  needed  for  the 
blind  child  to  develop  and  participate  in  the  relationships  of 
life.  Stresses  the  Importance  of  the  home  and  special  training 
in  helping  the  blind. 

"Audltorlally  Handicapped  Child:  The  Deaf",  16mm,  sound,  black  and  white, 
29  minutes .   (Audltorlally  Handicapped) . 

Discusses  the  special  problems  confronting  the  child  who  is 
deaf.  Defines  deafness  as  the  inability  to  hear  speech.  Shows 
many  of  the  techniques  used  in  teaching  the  deaf. 

"Speech  Disorders:  Physical  Handicapped",  16mm,  sound,  black  and  white, 
29  minutes.   (Speech  Handicapped). 

Discusses  the  special  problems  confronting  the  child  with  a 
speech  handicap.  Points  out  the  various  kinds  of  speech  handi- 
caps and  their  causes.  Explains  the  importance  of  early 
diagnosis  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  doctor,  parents, 
and  speech  therapists. 
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"Speech  Disorders:  Stuttering",  I6fai|  sound,  black  and  white,  29  minutes. 
(Speech  Handicapped) 

Discusses  the  special  problems  faced  by  the  child  %>ho  stutters. 
Interviews  several  children  with  this  speech  handicap  who  explain 
methods  they  use  to  overcome  their  difficulty. 

"Bright  Boy  —  Bad  Scholar",  16mm,  sound,  black  and  white,  25  minutes. 
(Special  Education  -  Learning  Disabilities). 

Dr.  Sam  Rablnowits  discusses  ths  theory  and  practice  Involved 
In  the  program  of  the  Learning  Clinic  affiliated  with  the  Montreal 
(Canada)  Children's  Hospital.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  variety  of 
skills  and  abilities  necessary  to  learn  and  upon  the  many  facets 
that  make  up  the  "Intelligence"  of  an  Individual.  The  importance 
of  shape  discrimination,  eye  mobility,  and  left-right  relationships 
is  discussed  in  terms  of  their  importance  in  learning  to  read; 
physical  coordination  is  shown  to  be  basic  In  learning  to  write. 

"What  Finer  Purpose  — -  Rehabilitation:  The  Science  And  The  Art",  16am,  sound, 
black  and  white,  12-1/2  minutes.  (Physically  Handicapped). 

Dramatically  portrays  how  many  profeasions  work  together  in 
enabling  the  physically  and  emotionally  handicapped  to  achieve 
useful,  productive  lives. 

"What  Finer  Purpose  —  The  Job",  16mm,  sound,  black  and  white,  11-1/2  minutes. 
(Physically  Handicapped) 

Traces  of  the  vocational  evaluation,  training,  counseling  and 
placement  of  the  handicapped  that  lead  them  out  of  dependency  and 
into  the  world  of  self  sufficiency. 

"What  Finer  Purpose—  The  Mind",  16mm,  sound,  black  and  white,  10-1/2  minutes. 
(Physically  Handicapped) . 

Explores  thenodern  techniques  of  psychosocial  rehabilitation 
which  help  the  physically  and  emotionally  disabled  to  cope 
successfully  with  their  environments. 

"What  Finer  Purpose  —  The  Body",  16mm,  sound,  black  and  white,  44-1/2  minutes. 
(Physically  Handicapped) 

Presents  the  modem  medical  rehabilitation  services  that  build 
the  physical  capabilities  of  a  handicapped  human  being  to  the 
optimal  level  he  is  capable  of  reaching. 
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"Child  Behind  The  Wall",  16fln,  aound,  black  and  white ,  30  minutes. 
(Emotionally  Disturbed  Chlldrsn). 

Using  documentary  techniques,  the  film  explores  the  need  for 
proper  facilities  and  trained  personnel  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children.  The  film  features  a  case  study  of  a  child  actually 
undergoing  treatment  at  the  Child  Study  Center  of  the  Institute 
of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

"Teaching  A  Child  To  Talk",  16aD,  sound,  color,  20  minutes.  (Speech  Impaired 
Children) . 

A  film  highlighting  the  relations  bstween  speech  development 
and  parental  verbal  stimulus  and  reinforcement.  It  shows  early 
language  development  «md  demonstrates  technique  for  aiding  the 
child  to  talk. 


"Crime  Under  Twenty-One",  16am,  sound,  black  and  white,  30  minutes. 
(Socially-Emotionally  Disturbed) . 

Concentrates  on  criminal  behavior  connltted  by  teen-agers. 
Points  out  that  juvenile  delinquency  may  be  over-exaggerated. 
Shows  how  Improvements  in  statistics,  reporting,  and  apprehen- 
sion influence  the  total  picture  of  teen-age  crime. 

"Individual  Differences:  Introduction",  16am,  sound,  black  and  white,  29 
minutes.  (Special  Educstlon  -  Exceptional  Children). 

Established  the  frame  of  reference  for  the  remaining  programs 
in  the  series.  Explains  that  individual  differences  in  chlldrsn 
occur  in  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  growth  and  development. 
Describes  and  illustrates  the  special  and  dynamic  problems  of  the 
exceptional  child. 

"Cerebral  Palsied  Child",  16mm,  sound,  black  and  white,  29  minutes. 
(Cerebral  Palsy). 

Discusses  the  special  and  dynamic  problems  faced  by  the  child 
with  cerebral  palsy.  Defines  cerebral  palsy  and  explains  how 
physical  disability,  psychological  problems,  mental  sub-normality, 
and  the  great  number  of  clinical  types  add  to  the  complexity  of 
this  affliction. 


"Crippled  Child",  16mm,  sound,  black  and  i^ite,  29  minutes.   (Physically 
Handicapped  -  Crippled). 

Discusses  the  special  problems  confronting  the  crippled  child. 
Points  out  the  importance  of  esrly  diagnosis,  counseling,  and 
special  services.  Explains  the  difficulties  in  solving  the  social 
and  physical  needs  of  the  — <— i— <  -k-im. 
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"Mentally  111:  Traatnent  Of  Childran",  IfioM,  aound,  black  and  white,  29  ainutea. 
(Emotionally  Diaturbad) . 

Preaenta  the  atory  of  an  emotionally  diaturbad  boy  and  hia 
rehabilitation.  Portrays  the  home  situation  which  provoked  the 
boy's  illness,  his  reaction  to  it,  and  his  antagonism  toward  the 
world  which  leads  him  into  juvenile  delinquency. 

"Susie's  Small  World",  16mm,  sound,  black  and  white,  13  minutes.  (Cerebral 
Palsy) . 

Two  yeara  in  the  making,  film  shows  a  little  cerebral  palay 
victims 's  determination  to  walk.  Susie's  learning  process  at  an 
Eaater  Seal  center  is  slow,  and  there  arc  heartbreaking  setbacks. 

"Reach  For  Tomorrow",  16mm,  sound,  black  and  irtiite,  26  minutes.   (Physically 
Handicapped  -  Crippled). 

Shovra  broad  scope  of  care  and  treatment  available  through 
Easter  Seal  treatment  centers  nationwide.  Film  tells  human 
interest  atories  of  how  Eaater  Seal  services  helped  rehabil* 
Itate  five  people— a  child  being  treated  by  itinerant  therapists, 
a  double  arm  amputee,  a  cerebral  palalad  child,  a  boy  accident 
victim  and  a  handicapped  housewife. 

"Stop  -  Danger",  16mm,  sound,  color,  14-1/2  minutes.   (Crippled  -  Other  Health 
Impaired) . 

Winner  of  the  National  Committee  on  Filma  for  Safety  Award, 
the  film  catches  the  deadly  threats  to  the  lives  and  health  of 
the  young  in  the  most  dangerous  place  in  America  today  —  the 
home. 

"Marijuana",  16aB,  aound,  color,  34  minutes.   (Emotionally  Diaburbed). 

At  an  after-school  teenage  marijuana  party,  the  police  arrive 
and  arrest  the  group.  As  they  are  being  led  to  the  patrol  cars, 
they  angrily  addresa  their  remarka  to  the  camera.  Their  remarka 
carry  the  most  common  challengea  and  arguments  in  behalf  of  mari- 
juana and  give  the  film  its  targets  for  reply. 

With  the  help  of  the  film's  guide.  Sonny  Bono  (familiar  to 
teenagers  as  Sonny  of  Sonny  and  Cher) ,  the  film  then  examines 
reasons  some  teenagera  give  for  smoking  "pot"  and  rationally 
expoaea  these  reasons  for  what  thay  are. 

There  are  alao  interviews  from  throughout  the  country  in  which 
teenagers  present  their  frank  and  disturbing  reasons  for  reject- 
ing the  adult  world's  expected  behavior  norms  for  tsanagars.  For 
balance,  the  film  then  asks  opinions  from  among  the  vaat  majority 
of  teenagers  who  do  not  take  drugs. 

All  arguments  for  and  against  the  use  of  marijuana  are 
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presented  pbjectlvely  and  unemotionally.  The  accumulation  of 
honest  argument  in  allowed  to  speak  for  Itself.  In  a  sunoiatlon. 
Sonny  leaves  the  choice  to  the  viewer  with  the  adjuration  that 
the  world  will  eventually  be  their  eiCabllshment  and  that  they 
will  be  held  responsible  for  answers  to  the  very  questions  they 


bring  up  now. 


"Your  Amazing  Mind",  16mD,  sound,  color,  15  minutes.   (Drug  Abuse). 

A  story  about  teenagers  and  drug  abuse  of  "speed",  glue,  mari- 
juana and  LSD. 


"Testing  !Iultiple  Handicapped  Children",  16mm,  sound,  black  and  white, 
30  minutes.   (Multiple  Handicapped). 

Demonstrates  a  technique  for  evaluating  children  with  multiple 
disabilities  developed  by  Miss  Elsa  Haeussermann,  Educational 
Consultant  of  Brooklyn  Jewish  Hospital. 


"Give  Them  A  Chance",  16mm,  sound,  black  and  white,  12  minutes. 

Typical  day  in  a  special  education  class  (chronological  ages 
7  -  13,  mental  ages  3-9),  showing  characteristic  activities 
and  teaching  techniques.  Filmed  at  a  public  school  in  Pennsyl- 
vania . 


"Three  Years  Later:  A  Developmental  Study  of  Retarded  Children",  16mm,  sound, 
black  and  white,  38  minutes.   (Mentally  Retarded  Children). 

This  film  is  a  follow-up  study  of  six  mildly  retiarded  boys 
who  attended  the  preschool  of  the  Mental  Development  Center. 
The  children  are  introduced  in  the  movie  when  they  were  in  the 
preschool  with  ages  ranging  from  five  through  seven  years.  The 
film  demonstrates  growth  and  development  in  the  boys  three  years 
later  during  a  special  summer  program  for  educable  retarded. 

"One  And  Two  And  Three",  16mm,  sound,  color,  15  minutes.  (Mentally  Retarded 
Children) . 

Two  7-1/2  minute  units  on  one  reel  permit  this  slow-paced 
film  to  be  repeated,  in  order  that  young  mentally  retarded 
children  may  learn  counting,  colors,  and  vocabulary.  Mary,  6, 
tells  Bill,  12,  about  her  pets  and  the  animals  she  tends  on  the 
farm — one  horse,  two  cats,  three  pigs  and  three  baby  chicks. 
The  children  sing  a  counting  song,  which  students,  too,  may 
sing  as  a  reward  for  their  progress.  The  film  is  also  suitable 
for  a  unit  on  farm  animals. 
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"H«ppln«8a  Is  State  of  Mind",  16inB,  sound,  eolor,  21-1/2  mlnutas. 


A  flln  draaatlcally  presenting  the  rehabilitation  service 
prograa  available  to  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped — was  shot 
at  the  AEB  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Little  Px>ck,  and  features 
Roy  Rogers  of  Hollywood  as  narrator.  Parsons  appearing  in  the 
flln  are  AEB  trainees  and  staff. 

The  film  attempts  to  portray  soae  of  the  values  that  a 
residential  rehabilitation  training  prograo  offers.  It  also 
explains  how  govemaent  and  private  agencies  nay  coabine  their 
resources  and  efforts  In  meeting  the  needs  of  blind  persons. 

This  film  will  be  of  interest  to  both  lay  and  professional 
personnel.  It  is  available  without  cost.  For  further  infor- 
mation, or  to  reserve  a  date,  contact: 

Mrs.  Virgene  Robinson 

Information  Office 

Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd. 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72204 

Telephone  (501)  664-7100,  Ext.  26 


"Genesis",  16mm,  sound,  color,  25  minutes. 

Teaches  how  to  train  basic  self-help  skills. . .dressing. . .eating. .. 
toileting.  These  behavior  modification  techniques  deawnstreted 
in  this  film  are  based  on  well-establiahed  principles  of  learning 
and  have  been  used  successfully  in  many  settings. 

To  Insure  success  with  Genesis,  the  viewer  can  be  an  active  par- 
ticipant by  using  available  Self-Instructional  Guide  Sheets  which 
are  outlined  step  by  step  for  teaching  the  behaviors  Illustrated 
in  this  film.  Cost:  50c  per  packet. 

Rental  $20.00  per  day.  Single  print  purchase  $200.00.  Send  order 
to: 

Hallmark  Films  and  Recordings,  Inc. 
1511  East  North  Avenue 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21213 
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AREA  CBMTEES  FOR  SERVICES  TO  DEAF-BLIMD  CHILDREN 

FUNDED  BY 
THE  BUREAD  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPFED 


Ar«»  C«ntT» 

Southeast  Regional  Cantar  for 

Daaf-Bllnd  Children 
c/o  Alabama  Instltlte  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
Box  268 
Talladega,  Alabama  35160 


Southwestern  Region  Deaf-Blind  Center 
c/o  California  State  Dept.  of  Education 
721  Capitol  Mall 
Sacramento,  California  95814 


Mountain-Plains  Regional  Center 

for  Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Children 
1346  Lincoln  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 


New  England  Center  for  the  Education 

of  Deaf-Blind  Children 
c/o  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
Uatertown,  Massachuaetts  02172 


Midwest  Regional  Center  for  Services 

to  Deaf-Blind  Children 
c/o  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
715  Willow  Street 
Lansing,  Michigan  48906 

Centers  and  Services  for  Deaf-Blind 

Children 
c/o  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Centennial  Office  Building 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 

Area  Center  for  Services  to 

Deaf-Blind  Children 
c/o  The  New  York  Institute  for  the 

Education  of  the  Blind 
999  Pellham  Parkway 
Bronx,  New  York  10469 


Area  Served 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

California 
Nevada 
Arisona 
Hawaii 

Colorado 

Utah 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

New  Mexico 

Wyoming 

Massachusetts 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Minnesota 
Iowa 

Missouri 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
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AREA  CENTERS  FOR  SERVICES  TO  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN  (Continued) 

Ar>a  C»nf  rs  Are*  Served 

Regional  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Children  North  Carolina 

c/o  North  Carolina  Department  of  South  Carolina 

Public  Instruction  Virginia 

Education  Building  West  Virginia 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602  Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Area  Center  for  Services  to  Texas 

Deaf-Blind  Children  Arkansas 

c/o  Calller  Hearing  and  Speech  Center  Louisiana 

1966  Inwood  Road  Oklahoma 
Dallas.  Texas  75235 

Northwest  Regional  Center  for  Washington 

Deaf-Blind  Children  Oregon 

c/o  Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind  Alaska 

P.  0.  Box  1865  Idaho 

Vancouver,  Washington  98663  Montana 
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SAMPLE   PRINTOUT 
OF   THE 
Basic  Indexing  and  Retrieval  System  (BIRS) 
to  illustrate  a  typical  search  request. 

Request:   "I  would  appreciate  any  help  in 

planning  a  curriculum  for  trainables 
in  the  area  of  homemaking  at  the 
primary  level/' 

Possible  answers  on  following  pages. 


The  work  presented  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to  a  Grant  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,   Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
However,  the  opinions  expressed  herein  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
position  or  policy  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  no  official 
endorsement  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should  be  inferred. 
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(TRAINABLE)  .AND.  (rHl>fF.MAt:iNG.  OR.  ECONOMICS)  .AND.  (  PR  IMARY.  OR.  ELEMENTARY) 


ABSTRACT  NO.  748 

*LEARNER,  JOSEPH  --A  SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  FOR  SEVERELY  MENTALLY 

RETARDED  CHILDREN  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  -'CALIFORNIA  KERN  CO.  SCHOOLS 

*    C  1964  *    57- P.   -■D0748  *MR  --HCY-IMC 

^CONTENT   EDUCATION    FOR   THE  MENTALLY   RETARDED  CHILD   SHOULD   PROVIDE 

EXPERIENCES   THAT  WILL  MEET  HIS    PRESENT  NEEDS    FOR   SUCCESS   AND  A  FEELING 

OF  WORTH,    AS    WELL  AS    PREPARE    HIM    FOR   THE    R'TURE.       THE    CHILD   HAS 

A   RIGHT   TO   A   PROGRAM  OF   EDUCATION   AND   TRAINING   IN  KEEPING   WITH 

HIS    INDIVIDUAL   POTENTIAL.       IT   IS   UPON   THIS    PHILOSOPHY   THAT   THIS 

CURRICULUM  GUIDE    IS    BASED.       THE   GUIDE    BEGINS   WITH  A   SHORT   DISOTSSION 

OF   THE   MEANING   OF   RETARDATION,    FOLLOWED   BY    TWELVE   MISCONCEPTIONS 

REGARDING  MENTAL   RETARDATION.       THE    PROBLEM    IS    THEN   DESCRIBED   FOR 

THE   KERN   COlfNTY   SCHOOLS,    INCLUDING   THE    GENERAL  OBJECTIVES   WITH   LEGAL 

ASPECTS   AND   IMPLICATIONS,    SELECTION   OF   CHILDREN    FOR   SPECIAL  TRAINING, 

A   GUIDE    FOR   REFERRAL  OF   CHILDREN    TO   BE  EXAMINED   FOR   SPECIAL   EDUCATION, 

INCLUDING    FORMS   USED.       THE    PLACEMENT   PROCEDURE    IS    THEN   OUTLINED  WITH 

INFORMATION   ON   THE   GROUPING  OF   THE   CHILDREN,    TEACHER- FAMILY 

RELATIONS,    SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY    RELATIONS,    EVALUATION    FORMS    FOR 

REPORTING   THE    CHILDS    PROGRESS    WITH   THE    FORMS    USED,    ALSO   INCLUDED    IS 

A   DIAGRAM  OF  A  ROOM  WHICH    IS   ADAPTABLE   TO   EITHER   SINGLE   OR  MULTI-LEVEL 

PLANS   OF  CLASS    ORGANIZATION.       THE   LATTER   HALF  OF  THE   BOOK   IS    DEVOTED  TO 

CURRICULUM   ACTIVITIES,    ORGANIZED    INTO   NINE   AREAS    1.    SELF-HELP,    2.    MOTOR 

DEViaoPMENT,    3.    LANGUAGE    DEVELOPMENT,    4.    ACADEMIC  ATTAINMENTS, 

5.    PI:RS0NALITY    development,    6.    HEALTH,    SAFETY  AND   PROTECTION, 

7.    HOMEMAKING,    8.    WORKSHOP  ACTIVITIES,    AND  9.    FINE   ARTS   AND  RECREATIONAL 

ACTIVITIES.       EACH  AREA   IS    SUBDIVIDED   INTO   SKILLS,    TECHNIQUES   AND 

ATTITUDES,    AND    IS    PRESENTED    IN   OUTLINE   FORM. 

"DESCRIPTORS   MENTALLY,    RETARDED,    TRAINABLE,    PRIMARY,    ELEMENTARY, 

JUNIOR,    HIGH 

PRO  FF.S  SIGNAL 

CHILD,    DEVELOPMENT,    CURRICULUM,    EDUCATION,    RETARDATION,    RETARDED, 
M1'.NTALLY,    TRAINING,    SPECIAL,    SCHOOL,    RECREATIONAL,    PERSONALITY, 
INDIVIDUAL,    EVALUATION,    HOMEMAKING,    TECHNIQUES,    PHILOSOPin',    PLACEMENT, 
POTENTIAL,    ATTITUDES,    COMMUNITY,    LANGUAGE,    GROUPING,    WORICSHOP,    ACADEMIC, 
PUBLIC,    SKILLS,    HEALTH 
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(TRAINABLE) .AND. (HOMEMAKING. OR. ECONOMICS) .AND. (PRIMARY. OR. ELEMENTARY) 


ABSTRACT  NO.  1275 

♦SHIELD,  ESMA  +  VALOTTO,  EVELYN  *ROOMS  IN  A  HOUSE 

*WESTERN  PUBLISHING  EDUCATION  *C  UNKNOWN  *  $67.00  FOR  MANUAL  AND  13 

TRANSPARENCIES  *A-V1275  *SE  *HCY-IMC 

*CONTENT  THIRTEEN  OVERHEAD  TRANSPARENCIES  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  UNIT, 

EACH  10  1/2  BY  12  INCHES  FRAMED  WITH  A  7  1/2  BY  9  1/2  PICTURE, 

THE  BRILLIANTLY  COLORED  SCENES  ARE  TITLED  AS  FOLLOWS:  LIVING  ROOM, 

LIVING-DINING  AREA,  DINING  ROOM,  KITCHEN,  KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT, 

KITCHEN  CABINETS,  BATHROOM,  BATHROOM  EQUIPMENT,  BEDROOM,  BEDROOM  WITH 

TWIN  BEDS,  PARTS  OF  A  BED,  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS,  AND  BEDROOM  CLOSET.   A  6  BY 

INCH  LOOSE-LEAF,  108  PAGE  MANUAL  ACCOMPANIES  THE  TRANSPARENCIES.   THIS 

UNIT  IS  ONE  OF  8  IN  AN  ENTIRE  PROGRAM  DEVELOPED  AROUND  THE  CHILD  AND 

HOME  LIVING.   ALL  ARE  INCLUDED  WITHIN  THE  RED  PLASTIC  MANUAL  WITH  LESSON 

PLANS,  OBJECTIVES,  WORD  LISTS,  AND  ACTIVITIES. 

TO  DEVELOP  AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  EACH  ROOMS  PURPOSES,  ITS 
FURNITURE  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  RELATED  TO  ITS  FUNCTION  ARE  THE  OBJECTIVE 
OF  UNIT  FIVE.   EACH  TRANSPARENCY  REALISTICALLY  FOCUSES  ON  THE  ROOMS  OF 
AN  AVERAGE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  HOME.   THE  PROGRAM  CAN  BE  USED  IN  PRESCHOOL, 
PRIMARY  AND  ELEMEiNTARY  GRADES  WITH  ALL  SIGHTED  CHILDREN. 

THIS  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  COULD  BE  USED  TO  STIMULATE 
LANGUAGE  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  SUBJECT  AREAS:   DAILY  LIVING  SKILLS,  DRAMATICS 
HEALTH,  HOME  ECONOMICS,  AND  LANGUAGE  ARTS.   THE  PROGRAM  CAN  BE 
ESPECIALLY  USEFUL  WITH  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  AND  CAN  BE  ADJUSTED  TO  FIT 
BOTH  EDUCABLE  AND  TRAINABLE  LEVELS. 

*DESCRTPTORS  CHRONIC,  ORTHOPEDIC,  LEARNING,  DISABILITIES,  EMOTIONALLY, 
DISTURBED,  SOCIALLY,  MALADJUSTED,  GIFTED,  DEAF,  MENTALLY,  RETARDED, 
EDUCABLE,  TRAINABLE,  PARTIALLY,  SEEING,  SLOW,  LEARNING,  HOME, 
ECONOMICS,  LANGUAGE,  ARTS,  SOCIAL,  STUDIES,  PRIMARY,  ELEMENTARY, 
JUNIOR,  HIGH,  READINESS,  PRESCHOOL,  HEALTH,  DRAMATICS,  AUDIOVISUAL, 
AV- TRANSPARENCY 
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(TRAINABLE) .AMD.  '       KINC.OR . ECONOMICS) .AND. ( PR  I MARY. OR . ELEMENTARY) 


ABSTRACT  NO.  1382 

"JENKINS,  DAVTD,  +  OTHERS  *A  RESOURCE  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHING  TRAINABLE 
MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  *ANNE  ARUNDEL  COUNTY,  MARYLAND 
*   C  1961  *  231 -P.  *CM1382  *MP  *HCY-IMC 

♦CONTENT  SFOUENTIALLY  ORGANIZED,  THIS  GUIDE  SERVES  THE  DUAL  PURPOSE 
OE  HELPING  I'HE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  TEACHER  ORGANIZE  A  PROGRAM  THAT  IS 
CONSISTENT  WITH  TH!-:  ABILITIES  OF  THE  TRAINABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  AND 
OF  MEETING  THEIR  NEEDS  FOR  SELF  CARE,  SOCIAL  ADJUSl-MENT,  AND 
ECONOMIC  USEFULNESS.   THE  CONTENTS  INCLUDE  SCREENING  AND  ADMITTING 
PROCEDURES,  SAMPLE  ACTIVITIES  AND  DAILY  SCHEDULES  AND  LESSON  PLANS. 
ONE  SECTION  HAS  RESOURCE  UNITS  ON  TOYS,  PETS,  HOMEMAKING, 
SPRING,  AND  A  HALLOWEEN  CELEBRATION.   ANOTHER  SECTION  DEALS  WITH 
THE  DEVELOPMI'NT  OF  READINESS  SKILLS,  SELECTING  NECESSARY 
EOUIPMENT,  METHODS  OF  EVALUATING  PROGRESS,  WHAT  A  PRE- VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAM  SHOULD  INCLUDE,  LEARNING  TO  HELP  IN  THE  HOME,  AND  HOW  THE 
SCHOOL  AND  HOMl'  CAN  COOPERATE  IN  JOB  PLACEMENT.   THERE  IS  ALSO  A 
SECTION  ON  PLANNING  A  NURSERY  PROGRAM,  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOLLOWS  EACH 
UN  I  T . 

-n)r.SCRIPTORS  retarded,  trainable,  HOME,  ECONOMICS,  READINESS,  READING, 
VOCATIONS,  PRESCHOOL,  PRIMARY,  ELEMENTARY,  JUNIOR,  HIGH,  SECONDARY, 
CURRICULUM 


Send  (Questions  to: 

Carl  F.  Oldsen,  Librarian 

rSOE/MSU  Regional  Instructional  Materials  Center  for 

Handicapped  Children  and  Youth 
213  Erickson  Hall 
Michigan  State  University 
EcSt  Lansing,  Michigan   48823 

I'or  Each  Question  Submitted,  Be  Sure  to  Include: 

A.   Curricular  Area 

li.   Disability  Area 

C.   Grade  Level 
I'll, 'ink  you. 
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USOE/MSU 
XICIOIIAL    ' 

IHSTRUCTIONAL 
MATroiALS 
COTTER  FOR 
HAWDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 
AND  YOOTH 


aiOCBURE 

The  QUESTION/AMSVER  Service  Of  the  USOE/MSU  Regional  Instructional  Materials 
Center  for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth  Is  offered  at  no  charge  in  support 
of  statewide  and  local  in-service  training  prograos  in  the  field  of  Special 
Education  vlthin  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Educators  outside  the  three  state 
region  must  direct  inquiries  to  the  appropriate  instructional  information  center 
within  their  ovn  geographic  region. 

HOW  TO  ASK  A  QUESTION; 

A  typical  question  should  refer  to  type  of  material  (l),  curriculum  or  interest 
area  (2),  handicap  or  strength  area  (3)i  and  general  grade  level  or  age  group T^). 
for  example : 

"What  equipment  (l)  is  available  for  use  in  reading  (2)  instruction 
involving  visual  handicaps  (low-vlslon)  (3)  at  the  primary  or  elementary 
(k)   level 7^' 

The  absence  of  one  or  more  of  the  four  categories  in  a  question  can  lead  to  a 
delay  in  processing  until  correspondence  establishes  the  missing  information. 

No^e  that  the  latest  version  of  the  checklist  refers  largely  to  areas  of  specific 
handicap  (or  strength);  therefore,  the  user  is  encouraged  to  request  information 
with  regard  to  diagnosed  problems,  rather  than  by  the  disability  category  to  which 
a  student  may  have  been  assigned.  Thus,  for  example,  a  question  about  an  aurally 
handicapped  child  whose  immediate  problem  is  a  learning  disability  can  be  properly 
put  to  the  retrieval  system. 

Note  a.lap  the  distinction  between  professional  and  instructional  materials  found 
on  the  checklist. 
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liOW  'fo  SUBMIT  A  QUERTIOM: 

'ITir  (it.L.uched  checklist  indicates  the  terms  and  their  explanations  where  necessary. 
iJ:;c  only  one  checklist  per  question.  Should  the  checklist  terms  not  appear  to 
covr«r  your  question,  please  phrase  it  in  your  own  words  in  the  space  provided. 

WHERE  TO  MAIL  A  QUESTION: 

Questions  and  other  inquiries  about  the  QUESTION/ANSWER  Service  should  be  sent 
to: 

USOE/MSU  REGIONAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CENTER 
FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

(QUESTION/ANSWER  SERVICE) 

213  Erickson  Hall 

Michigan  State  University 

KAriT  LAJ^SING.  MICHIGAN  1*8823 

MUrjT  A  QUESTION  BE  MAILED? 

I'aLrons  may  also  phone  in  their  questions  to  the  Center  Library  -  (517)- 35 3-7810  - 
no  collect  calls,  please. 

Lanuing  area  special  educators  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  Center  Library  where  a 
Browsing  Catalog,  the  Shelf  list  and  various  Indexes  are  available  for  prelimmeiry 
searching.  The  use  of  these  tools  and  the  immediate  availability  of  materials  can 
eliminate  the  delay  inherent  in  a  computer  search. 

WHEN  WILL  THE  QUESTION  BE  ANSWERED? 

We  anticipate  a  nominal  delay  (usually  ten  days  or  less)  in  processing  and  returning 
your  answer. 

IN  WHAT  FORM  WILL  THE  ANSWER  BE? 

The  attached  Abstract  Explanation  sheet  resembles  the  first  page  of  printout  of 
ii  response  to  a  question.  Two  sections,  the  bibliographic  information  and  the 
abstract  text,  are  of  special  importance  for  the  user. 

HOW  I'lANY  RESPONSES  WILL  BE  RCTURNED? 

The  total  number  of  abstracts  retrieved  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  relevant 
information  in  the  data  base  and  the  number  of  abstracts  chosen  in  Section  II. 

Three  other  situations  apply:  the  too-generaJ.  question  ("Send  me  what  you  have 
on  the  mentally  retarded.")  -  is  answered  with  a  card  requesting  a  more  specific 
inquiry;  the  too-topical  question  ("I  want  infonnation  on  the  application  of 
pnychocybernetics  to  preschool  level  emotionally  disturbed  black  children")  -  is 
broadened  and  the  questioner  is  referred  to  journal  indexes  (such  as  Current  Index 
to  Journals  in  Education  and  Education  Index)  where  such  "topical"  or  more  recent 
information  mif/;ht  be  found.   Finally,  in  some  cases  ("What  equipment  has  been 
developed  especially  for  the  gifted?")  no  answer  is  likely  to  exist  in  our  data 
base  and  the  question  must  be  broadened. 
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LOM  POLICY 

USOK/MSU  REGIONAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CEHTiB 

INFOR.MATION  CEWTBR 

MinSlON; 

It  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Infonnation  Center  to  support  the  materials 
and  information  needs  of  in-service  and  pre-service  training  programs  in  special 
education  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan. 

Thfc  goal  of  the  Information  Center  is  to  acquire  and  make  available  for  examination 
and  demonstration  materials  considered  relevant  by  users  and  advisers  to  the  Center's 
mission. 

Primary  emphasis  is  given  to  the  central  collection  as  a  reference  tool.   Our  loan 
policy  is  geared  to  provide  examples  of  special  education  materials  for  brief  loan 
periods,  should  other  local  or  state  educational  agencies  be  unable  to  supply  the 
needed  items.  Therefore,  the  first  Inquiry  about  the  loan  of  materials  should  <^o 
to  the  appropriate  state  department  of  education  coordinator  or  local  instructional 
materials  center  found  in  the  Special  Education  Address  List. 

HOW  TO  REQUEST  A  LOAN  OF  MATERIALS  BY  MAIL: 

The  following  information  is  necessary  in  order  that  yoxir  request  be  fulfilled:   authoi 
title,  edition/copyright  date  and,  if  known,  the  shelf  number  which  is  the  abstract 
number  preceded  by  the  letters  D,  J,  AV,  E,  or  CM,  e.g.  DOT^+S,  as  found  in  the 
bibliographic  information  of  the  Center's  Shelflist  or  Indexes.  A  legible  name  and 
address  of  the  borrower  are  also  required. 

HOW  LONG  CAN  MATERIALS  BE  BORROWED  BY  MAIL? 

Loan  periods  are  fourteen  days  which  includes  to  and  from  mailing  delay.  Materi«ils 
are  sent  by  first  class  mail  and  should  be  returned  in  the  same  way. 

WHAT  MATERIALS  CAN  BE  BORROWED  BY  MAIL? 

Documents  (D),  curriculum  materials  (CM),  audio-visual  materials  (AV),  and  equipment, 
(E),  depending  on  their  size,  can  be  mailed  to  borrowers.  Journals  (J)  cannot  be 
mailed  due  to  the  reference  nature  of  the  laaterlals. 

HOW  MANY  Tims   CAN  BE  BORROWED  BY  MAIL? 

There  is  a  limit  of  four  items  per  patron. 

WHAT  MATERIALS  CAN  BE  BORROWED  AT  THE  INFORMATION  CENTER  CHECK-OUT  DESK? 

In-oervice  and  pre-service  special  educators  may  check  out  AV,  CM,  D  and  E  materials 
for  a  period  of  two  weeks  for  demonstration  in  classroom  instructional  activity. 

Journals  (J)  are  for  use  in  the  Center  Library;  however,  they  may  be  copied  at  the 
duplicator  in  the  Instructional  Resources  Center. 

Borrowers  are  responsible  for  the  return  of  an  item  and  all  of  its  contents.   Failuro 
to  respond  to  requests  for  the  retvirn  of  an  item  or  all  its  contents  may  result  in 
suspension  of  loan  privileges.  The  borrower  may  also  be  held  responsible  for  the 
replacement  costs  of  an  unretumed  item  plus  a  $2.50  processing  charge. 
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HOW  CAN  MATERIALS  BE  OBTAINED? 

loans  of  materials  can  be  effected  most  expeditiously  by  consulting  first  the 
Inca]  libraries,  instructional  materials  centers,  or  the  state-wide  coordinator 
for  uppcinl  education.  The  addresses  for  such  centers  or  persons  in  the  states 
of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigem  are  listed  separately. 

The  loan  policy  of  the  USOE/MSU  Regional  Instructional  Materials  Center  is 
explained  in  the  LOAN  POLICY  sheet. 

More  detailed  information  about  the  sources  of  materials,  if  not  locally  available, 
c-in  be  obtained  from  the  Publishers  Index  and  the  list  of  source  addresses  which 
the  Center  maintadns;  however,  for  only  those  publisher /producers  from  whom  we 
have  made  purchases.  Price  information  is  not  uniformly  available. 

HOW  CAN  I  OBTAIN  MORE  BROCHURES? 

Additional  copies  of  the  checklist  and  brochure  will  be  sent  on  request  to  users 
within  the  region.   Duplication  of  the  checklist  by  users  is  permitted  and 
encouraged.  A  copy  of  the  checklist  is  returned  with  the  answer  abstract  printout. 

EVALUATION : 

A  User  Evaluation  card  is  included  with  each  returned  printout.   Responses  from 
users  are  highly  valuable  to  us.  They  not  only  affect  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  retrieval  system,  but  also  play  a  large  role  in  future  considerations  of 
its  continued  availability.  The  user  evaluation  card  is  postpaid  and  takes  less 
than  two  minutes  to  fill  out.  Please  complete  and  return  it. 
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ANSU'ER  ABSTR/i.CT  EXPLANATION  SHEKT 

SKAKCMTNC;    Ml.TtKjf), 

METHOb   OF    CALCULATING    RELEVANCE    INDEX    =   L0(;ICAL 
MINIMIJI-!  RELEVANCE    INDEX    USER   FOR   RETRIEVAL   =    1,000 
MAXIMUM   NUIIBER   OF   ANSWERS    REQUESTED    =    25 

QUESTION   NLWiER     4   TEXT, 

(VISUALLY. OR. PARTIALLY). AND. (READING. AND. READINESS). 
AND.  (PRJi.SCHOOL.rP. PRIMARY). AND.  (ClfRRICULUM. OR. EQUIPMI:kT) 


c  c 

TO     — ' 

au  to 
C    E 
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XI 

to 
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ABSTRACT  NO.  IIJO   WORD  COUNT  260   REIJ; VANCE  INDEX 
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^->.-^;' 


I.(JOO()0 


*STATE 
TO  VIS 
*  C  19 
*CONTENT 


3LlMp/AMD  pL<^K;'^+THK   TEACHINC; 
*STATE    SCHOOL  FOR 


OF    READING 

THE    BLIND  AND   DKAF 


HAimfr.APPEU  0ILDH^ 

*    59-P      *CM1130     *VH"   *HCY-IMC 

TEACHERS   FROM  THE   RALEIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  THE    BLIND  AND  DEAF   HAVE 
PREPARED  THIS    SUGGESTED   COURSE    OF   STUDY   IN  READING   FOR   ELEMENTARY   BLIND 
CHILDREN,    ATTEMPTING   TO  ADOPT   THE    PUBLIC   SCHOOL  REQUIREMENTS    TO  THE    NEEDS 
OF    VISUALLY    HANDICAPPED  YOUTH,    THIS  GUIDE   CONTETOS   THAT  EDUCATION   OF 
VISUALLY    HANDICAPPED   CHILDREN  MUST  FALLOW  THE    PATTERN  ESTABLISHED   FOR   THK 
EDUCATION   OF    SIGHTED   CHILDREN;      ALTHOUGH  MET!iODS    MAY   VARY,    THE    PHILOSOPHY 
AND   GOALS    ARE    THE    SAMF:  ,      THE   OB.jECTIVES    GIVEN   FOR  EACH  GRADE    OF   THE 
VISUALLY    HANDICAPPED   FOLLOW  THE   CORRESPONDING   PUBLIC   SCHOOL   OBJECTIVES 
FOR  COMPARISON. 

THE    READING   PROGRAM  FOR  EACH  YEAR,    KINDERGARTEN   THROUGH  EIGHT 
IS    OUTLINED   TO   INCLUDE    OI;  jTiOTjVES ;    PROCEDURES    AND   EXPERIENCES   FOR 
ATTAINING   THE    GIVEN   OBJECTIVES;      A   COM:?IIJ:d  LIST   OF   MATERIALS    NEEDED   FOR 
THE    ACTIVITIES    Pl.ANt«ED    TN  EACH  GRADE;    AND   TEACHING   AIDS    FOR  THAT   YEAR. 
THE   KINDERGARTEN  WORKS    PRi;iAr;Ii,V   WiTH   ORIENTATION   TO  THE    SCHOOL   SETT  INC, 
DEVELOPING    READINESS   FOR   READING,    CONCEPT  FORMATION  AND   PERCEPTION 
SKILLS,    THE    OTHER   GRADES   WORK   SPECIFICALLY  AT    INCREASING   THE    RATE   OF 
READING   AND   THE    VOCABUIARi'   OF  THE    IiWIVlDUAL,    AND    IMPROVING  WORD 
RECOGNITION,    BOTH  BRAILIE    f'ND  TALKING    BOOKS   ARE    USED  THROUGHOUT, 
*DESCR1PT0RS      VISUALLY,    HANDICAPPED,    LANGUAGE,    ARTS,    READING,    PRIMARY 
ELEMENTARY,    JUNIOR,    HIGH,    PROFESSIONAL,    CURRICULUM 
* 
HANDICAPPED,    TEACHING,    VISUALLY,    READING,    CHILD 
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QUESTION/ANSWER  SERVICE 
PROFESSIONAL  MATERIALS  CHECKLIST* 


I.  I  INTEND  TO  USE  THE  MATERIALS  WITH 


]  Professional  Personnel 
[  ]  Administrators 
[  ]  Inservlce  Teachers 
[  ]  Preservlce  Teachers 

[  ]  Consultants 

[  i  Specialists 


[  ]  Post-secondary  students 
[  ]  (other) 


[  ]  Nonprofessionals 
[  ]  Parents 
[  ]  Aides 
[  ] (others) 


•PROFESSIONAL  materials  are  those  such  as 
textbooks,  monographs,  dissertations, 
government  reports,  research  reviews. 

If  you  Wi-nt  materials  for  use  in  the 
classroom  with  or  by  students,  use  the 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CHECKLIST. 


II.  THE  ANSWER  ABSTRACTS  SHOULD  RELATE 
TO  THIS  AREA  OF  EXCEPTIONALITY: 
(check  ^N£  only;  use  additional 
checklists  for  more  than  one  area) 

[  ]  area  not  applicable 

[  ]  Aural 

[  ]  deafness       (only) 
[  ]  hard  of  hearing  (only) 

[  ]  Visual 

[  ]  partial  sight   (only) 
[  1  blindness       (only) 

[  ]  Learning  Difficulties 

(  ]  Orthopedic  ~ 

[  j  Mental  Retardation 

[  ]  educable  (only) 
[  ]  trainable  (only) 
[  ]  custodial        (only) 

[  ]  Speech  Impairment 

[  ]  Deaf-Blindness 

[  ]  Multiple  (except  deaf-blind) 

[  ]  Behavioral/Emotional  Disorders 
[  ]  Special  Health  Problems, 
Homebound,  Hospitalized 
[  ]  Giftedness 


III.   IN  WHAT  AREA  OF  PROFESSIONAL 

MATERIALS  DO  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION? 
(examples:  administration,  cerebral 
palsy,  counseling,  programs,  etc.) 
[List  no  more  than  three] 


IV.  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITY  OR  CONCERN 

[  ]  Teacher  of  

(number  of  students  ) 

[  ]  Administrator  of  


[  ]  Student  at_ 
[  ]  Parent  of_ 
[  ]  (other) 


If  you  wish  to  borrow  a  specific  item  from  our  collection,  please  list  the  title,  or 
preferably,  the  shelf  number  (e.g.,  CM4597,  D5069,  M6701,  A-V2863,  EQ0992)  on  the  *LOAN 
REQUEST*  card  or  below.   [Materials  are  loaned  only  within  the  Ohio-Indiana-Michigan  region 
with  certain  exceptions:  size,  fragility,  etc.] 
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QUESTION/ANSWER  SERVICE 
INSTRUCTIOIUL  MATERIALS  CHECKLIST* 


I.  I  INTEND  TO  USE  THE  MATERIALS  WITH 

[  ]  Preschool  Programs 

I  j  Primary  Grades  (1-3) 

[  1  Intermediate  Grades  (4-6) 

[  ]  Junior  High  Grades  (7-9) 

[  ]  Senior  High  Grades  (10-12) 

[  ]  Post-Secondary 


[  ]  other 


II.  TYPE  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

[  ]  Audiovisual 

[  ]  Curriculum  Materials  (vo)rkbo«ks , 

readers,  guides,  manuals,  etc) 
[  ]  Educational  Equipment (devices, 

games,  aids,  etc.) 

III.  THE  ANSWER  ABSTRACTS  SHOULD 

RELATE  TO  THIS  AREA  OF 
EXCEPTIONALITY:  (check  ggE 
only;  use  additional  check- 
lists for  more  than  one  area) 

[  ]  area  not  applicable 
[  ]  Aural 

[  ]  deafness   (only) 

[  ]  hard  of  hearing  (only) 
[  ]  Visual 

[  ]  partial  sight  (only) 

[  ]  blindness   (only) 
[  ]  Learning  Difficulties 

[  ]  Orthopedic 

[  ]  Mental  Retardation 

[  1  educable    (only) 

[  ]  trainable   (only) 

(  ]  custodial   (only) 
[  ]  Speech  Impairment 
[  ]  Deaf-Blindness 
[  1  Multiple  (except  deaf-blind) 

[  1  Behavioral /Emotional  Disorders 
[  j  Special  Health  Problems, 
Homebound,  Hospitalized 
[  ]  Giftedness 


♦INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  are  those  used 
in  the  classroom  with  or  by  students,  or 
in  the  immediate  preparation  for  such 
activity. 

If  you  want  Information  of  a  professional 
nature,  use  the  PROFESSIONAL  materials 

-checklist 


IV.  IN  WHAT  CURRICULAR  OR  INTEREST  AREAS 
DO  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION?  (examples? 
science,  daily  life  activities,  sex 
education,  art,  literature,  language 
arts,  mathematics,  recreation,  spacch) 
List  no  more  than  THREE. 


V.  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITY  OR  CONCERN 


[  ]  Teacher  of 


(number  of  students 

[  ]  Administrator  of 

[  ]  (other)_ 

[  ]  Student  at 

[  1  Parent  of 


If  you  wish  to  borrow  a  specific  item  from  our  collection,  please  list  the  title,  or 
preferably,  the  shelf  number  (e.g.,  CMA597,  D5069,  M6701,  A-V2863,  EQ0992)  on  the  *LOAN 
REQUEST*  card  or  below.  [Materials  are  loaned  only  within  the  Ohlo-Indiana-Mlchigan  region 
with  certain  exceptions:  size,  fraRlllty,  etc.] 
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QUESTION /ANSWER  SERVICE 
SUGOESTION  &  EVALUATION  FORM 


1.  MY  POSITION:  O  T«ach«r  Pr»,  Elcm,  Sm.  Coll.  lpl*M« 
ctfcU  or»)  O  Ailmin.  O  Stud«nt  O  ReMarchcr  Q  Parent 
D  Oth»r 

2.  I  BECAME  AWARE  OF  Q/A  SERVICE  FROM;  O  CollMgu* 
D  School  Admin.  D  Sut«  Ed.  Oi(>t.  DUSOE/MSU  RIMC 
O  CEC   D  A««oc.  Cl»».yLoc»ICw«.   Q  Other 

3.  I  HAVE  PREVIOUSLY  USED  THE  SERVICE TIMES. 

4.  HOW  MANY  ABSTRACTS  WERE  RELEVANT  TO  THIS  QUES- 
TION:  Q  none   D  I«m  than  haH  Q  half  O  nearly  all   D  all. 

5.  THE  ANSWER  ABSTRACTS  WERE:  D  too  many  O  too  lew 
O  about  rtght   G  hard  to  read   □  late  in  arriving. 

6.  BECAUSE  OF  THE  ANSWER  ABSTRACTS  I:  D  had  no  need 
to  aee  aource  material  D  sent  to  MSU  for  material  O  ob- 
tain«d  material  locally  or  from  Suta  Education  Oept.  D  or- 
dered material  for  purchase. 

7.  If  THE  0/ A  SERVICE  WERE  ONLY  AVAILABLE  AT  COST 
(leaa  than  ItO  per  ar\swared  question):  D  I  could  pay  per- 
sonally O  my  organisation  could  pay  d  would  not  use  the 
seryioa 

8.  I  SUCGCST  (tend  additional  questions  separately) 


name 


snwct  ft  city  state  ttp 
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USOt/MSU 
RICIONAL 
INSTRUCIIONAL 
MATfcKIALS 
CENTER  FOR 
HANDICAPPED 
SL  CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH 


JIJ  f  r.tkvun  Hall    Mk  hijan  SUlf  L'n.v^iiily    t*M  Ljns.nB   M.ch.gin  4*623 
Coooe'aiing  With  Siatp  Opartfri^nli  ol  tduc*hon  <n  M(ch.|tan-tndi«n«-Oh.o 


EDUCATION  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

*  Visually  Handicapped 

*  Deaf-Blind 


CATALOG  EXPLANATION 
As  part  of  the  VH/DB  Education  Information  Service,  the  USOE/MSU 
Regional  Instructional  Materials  Center  for  Handicapped  Children  and 
Youth  at  Michigan  State  University  is  distributing  a  Catalog  of  data 
base  holdings  for  these  disabilities  to  the  member  centers  of  the 
Special  Education  IMC/RMC  Network,   Following  is  an  explanation  of 
the  parts  of  the  catalog,  their  size  and  use  with  samples  of  the  pages. 
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•MerrOff   -  Special  Education     ^^f^lfSl      Netwofk  -  Bureau  of  E*ducalion  lor  ihe  Mandicapped  -    U5   OHtcc  ol  Educai.on 


The  Catalog  consists  of  two  parts  -  The  Shelf list  and  the  Indexes.   The 
Shelf list  contains  about  600  pages  and  lists  nearly  1200  items,  dating 
generally  from  the  mid-1950' s  to  the  present. 

Materials  are  entered  into  the  Shelflist  in  an  arbitrary  numerical  accession 
order  and  are  described  by  bibliographic  information  and  a  brief  (250  word) 
abstract  as  the  example  illustrates.   Because  of  the  accession  order  of 
entry  the  use  of  the  Shelflist  as  a  sole  item  of  reference  is  restricted  and 
it  generally  requires  keys,  i.e.  one  or  more  of  the  indexes  for  most 
applications . 

Example  of  a  Shelflist  entry: 


ABSTRACT  NO.  1130 


o 

•r^  C 

J3  O 

u  m 

00  E 

O  U 

■r-l  O 

1—1  M-l 

Xi  c 


ESTATE    SCHOOL  FOB'  THE   BLI 

TO  VISUALLY   HAI^ICAPPED  g^ILDRE 

C  1963  *  59-P  *CH1130  *VH 


N-, 


TEACHING  OF  READING 
CHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
*HCY-IMC 


u 

TO 
>-i 
4-1 
CO 

en 


AND  DEAF 

*CONTENT    TEACHERS  FROM  THE  RALEIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND 
DEAF  HAVE  PREPARED  THIS  SUGGESTED  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  READING 
FOR  ELEMENTARY  BLIND  CHILDREN,  ATTEMPTING  TO  ADOPT  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  REQUIREMENTS  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  YOUTH, 
THIS  GUIDE  CONTENDS  THAT  EDUCATION  OF  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN  MUST  FOLLOW  THE  PATTERN  ESTABLISHED  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  SIGHTED  CHILDREN;   ALTHOUGH  METHODS  MAY  VARY,  THE  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  GOALS  ARE  THE  SAME.   THE  OBJECTIVES  GIVEN  FOR  EACH  GRADE  OF 
THE  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  FOLLOW  THE  CORRESPONDING  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
OBJECTIVES  FOR  COMPARISON. 

THE  READING  PROGRAM  FOR  EACH  YEAR,  KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH 
EIGHT  IS  OUTLINED  TO  INCLUDE  OBJECTIVES;  PROCEDURES  AND 
EXPERIENCES  FOR  ATTAINING  THE  GIVEN  OBJECTIVES;  A  COMPILED  LIST 
OF  MATERIALS  NEEDED  FOR  THE  ACTIVITIES  PLANNED  IN  EACH  GRADE; 
AND  TEACHING  AIDS  FOR  THAT  YEAR.  THE  KINDERGARTEN  WORKS  PRIMARILYl 130  18 
WITH  ORIENTATION  TO  THE  SCHOOL  SETTING,  DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  1130  19 
READING,  CONCEPT  FORMATION  AND  PERCEPTION  SKILLS,  THE  OTHER  1130  20 
GRADES  WORK  SPECIFICALLY  AT  INCREASING  THE  RATE  OF  READING  AND  1130  21 
THE  VOCABULARY  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL,  AND  IMPROVING  WORD  RECOGNITION,  1130  22 
BOTH  BRAILLE  AND  TALKING  BOOKS  ARE  USED  THROUGHOUT. 
'-■'■DESCRIPTORS  VISUALLY,  HANDICAPPED,  LANGUAGE,  ARTS,  READING, 
PRIMARY,  ELEMENTARY,  JUNIOR,  HIGH,  PROFESSIONAL,  CURRICULUM. 

HANDICAPPED,  TEACHING,  VISUALLY,  READING,  CHILD 


\ 

1130 

01 

1130 

02 

1130 

03 

1130 

04 

1130 

05 

1130 

06 

1130 

07 

1130 

08 

1130 

09 

1130 

10 

1130 

11 

1130 

12 

1130 

13 

1130 

14 

1130 

15 

1130 

16 

1130 

17 

1130 

23 

1130 

24 

1130 

25 

1130 

26 

Please  note  that  certain  elements  in  the  abstract  are  relevant  only  to  the 
Michigan  State  Regional  Center,  e.g.,  the  shelf  number,  the  category  indicator 
and  the  library  designator,  HCY  -  IMC. 


The  function  of  the  Michigan  State  Regional  Center  is  limited  to  providing 
information.   Responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  professional  or  instructional 
materials  to  special  educators  outside  of  Michigan,  Ohio  or  Indiana  rests  witt 
the  appropriate  local  or  regional  instructional  materials  centers. 


1 

th 
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INDEXES 


Three  different  indexes  to  the  Shelflist  are  available  at  the  present  time. 


The  AUTHOR  INDEX  is  an  alphabetical  listing  by  the 
repeating  the  basic  bibliographic  information  prec 
excluding  the  abstract  and  descriptors.  It  includ 
names,  title,  publisher  or  source,  copyright  date, 
Center's  Shelflist  number,  disability  category  and 
In  cases  where  identical  author  last  names  occur, 
bibliographic  information  is  done  in  ascending  ace 
currently  runs  to  104  pages  and  is  of  use  as  a  sea 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  lists  only  those 
author;  hence,  certain  items  having  no  "author"  a 
Abstract  Number  which  is  found  immediately  to  the 
leads  the  user  to  the  correct  abstract  in  the  Shel 


author's  last  name 
eding  the  Shelflist,  but 
es  author's  first  and  last 

edition,  pagination,  the 

the  library  designator, 
the  listing  of  the 
ession  order.   This  index 
rch  key  to   the  Shelflist, 

items  having  a  named 
s  such,  are  excluded.   The 
right  of  the  author  name 
flist. 


BAUMAN,      MARY   K 


*BAUMAN,   MARY  K,      *A  MANUAL  OF   NOBfMS   f^R  It 
USED   IN  COUNSELING   BLIND   PERSONS/   *AMERIC^ 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE   BLIND     *   C    1958     *  40- 
*D0006     *VH     *HCY-IMC 


TESTS 


57   *BAUMAN,  MARY  K.   *A  MANUAL  FOR  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ADLTLT  BLIND   *THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CORPORATION  *  C  19  51  *  58-P.   *D0063  *VH 
*HCY-IMC 


The  TITLE  INDEX  is  an  alphabetical  listing  by  the  first  significant  word  of  the 
title.   It  contains  the  usual  bibliographic  information.   In  the  case  of 
duplication  of  first  significant  words  listing  proceeds  in  ascending  accession 
order.   Over  100  pages  are  currently  produced  in  this  index.   In  addition  to 
serving  as  a  key  to  the  Shelflist  it  could  also  be  used  as  an  acquisitions  tool. 


DEMONSTRATION  OF  HOME  AND 
COMMUNITY  SUPPORT  NEEDED 
TO  FACILITATE  MOBILITY 


DEMONSTRATION  OF  LIBRARY. 
SERVICES  TO  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


,711 


*LORD,  FRANCIS   ^DEMONSTRATION  OF  HOME 
AND  COMMUNITY  SUPPORT  NEEDED  TO  FACILITATE 
MOBILITY  INSTRUCTION  FOR  BLIND  YOUTH 
*CALIFORNIA  STATE  COLLEGE   *  C  1968   *  91-P 
*D3119  *VH  *HCY-IMC 

*CINCINNATI  PUBLIC  LIBRARY   * DEMONSTRATION 
OF  LIBRARY  SERVICES  TO  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 
*CINCINNATI  PUBLIC  LIBRARY   *  C  NONE   '••  8-P 
*D2355  *VH  *HCY-IMC. 
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The  PUBLISHER  INDEX  lists  the  sources  of  all  items  along  with  the  remaining 
basic  bibliographic  data  on  these  items.   The  list  is  organized  in  alphabetical 
order  by  the  first  significant  word  in  the  publisher/source  name  with  additional 
materials  from  one  publisher/source  being  found  in  accession  order.   The 
Publisher  Index  is  appropriate  for  ordering  materials.   It  exceeds  100  pages  in 
length. 


HARPER 


*PUTNAM,    PETEBT     *TRIUMPH  OF  THE   SEEING  EYE 
*  C    1963      *   178-P,      *D0141      *VH     *HCY-IMC 


*  HARPER 


145    *GIPSON,  FRED  *OLD  YELLER  *  HARPER 
TYPE  EDITION  *  158-P,   *CM0192  *VH 


*  C  1956  LARGE 
*HCY-IMC 
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EDUCATION  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

*  Visually  Handicapped 

*  Deaf-Blind 


USOE/MSU  REGIONAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CENTER 
FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 
214  ERICKSON  HALL,  MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
EAST  LANSING,  MICHIGAN  48823 


-  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USE  - 

The  Service  offers  information  about  professional  and  instructional 
materials  to  in-service  and  pre-service  educators  of  the  visually 
handicapped  and  deaf-blind. 

HOW  TO  ASK  A  QUESTION:  Where  possible  use  the  Checklist  appended  to 
this  brochure. 

A  typical  question  should  refer  to  (1)  the  type  of  material,   (2)  the 
subject  area,   (3)  the  disability  area,  and  (4)  the  grade  level  or  age 
group;   as  for  example: 

"What  (1)  curriculum  materials  discuss  the  teaching  of 
(2)  daily  living  skills  to  (3)  deaf-blind  (4)  pre-school 
children?" 

The  absence  of  one  or  more  categories  in  a  question  relating  to 
instruction  can  mean  a  delay  until  correspondence  establishes  the 
missing  information.   Should  the  checklist  appear  not  to  cover 
specifically  or  directly  the  question  you  have  in  mind,  please  phrase 
your  question  in  your  own  terms  in  the  space  provided. 

HOW  SHOULD  THE  QUESTION  BE  FORWARDED?   Detach  and  fold  the  Checklist 
on  the  dotted  lines,  so  that  the  pre-addressed  portion  is  visible, 
staple,  attach  a  stamp  and  mail. 

IN  WHAT  FORM  WILL  THE  ANSWER  BE?   Please  refer  to  the  attached  sample 
answer  sheet  for  an  example  of  an  answer  abstract  with  its  parts 
identified , 

HOW  CAN  MATERIALS  BE  OBTAINED?   Consult  the  appropriate  local  or 
regional  special  education  center  for  loans  of  materials. 
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ANSWER  ABSTRACT  EXPLANATION  SHEET 

SEARCHING  METHOD. 

METHOD  OF   CALCULATING   RELEVANCE    INDEX   =  LOGICAL 
MINIMUM  RELEVANCE    INDEX   USED  FOR  RETRIEVAL   =   1,000 
MAXIMUM  NUMBER   OF  ANSWERS   REQUESTED   =25 


QUESTION  NUMBER     4  TEXT, 

(VISUALLY. OR. PARTIALLY). AND. (READING. AND, READINESS). 
AND. (PRESCHOOL. OR. PRIMARY) .AND. (CURRICULUM. OR. EQUIPMENT) 


ABSTRACT 


j=    c 

Q.    O 

u  u 

00   (0 

o  B 
■•^  u 
^   o 

•H  C 
X>   -H 


4J 

X 


o 

CD 
1-1 
U 
Ul 

to 


o    E 
U)    u 

•o    4J 


*STATE 
TO  VIS 
*  C  19 
*CONTENT 
PREPARED 
CHILDREN 


WORD  COUNT  260   RELEVANCE  INDEX 


1,00000 


BLI 
"CAPPED 
*CM1130 


^f- 


OF   READING 

THE  BLIND  AND  DEAF 


*THE  TEACHING 
TATE  SCHOOL  FOR 
*VH  *HCY-IMC 

TEACHERS  FROM  THE  RALEIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  DEAF  HAVE 
THIS  SUGGESTED  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  READING  FOR  ELEMENTARY  BLIND 

ATTEMPTING  TO  ADOPT  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  REQUIREMENTS  TO  THE  NEEDS 
OF  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  YOUTH,  THIS  GUIDE  CONTENDS  THAT  EDUCATION  OF 
VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  MUST  f6LL0W  THE  PATTERN  ESTABLISHED  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  SIGHTED  CHILDREN;   ALTHOUGH  METHODS  MAY  VARY,  THE  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  GOALS  ARE  THE  SAME.   THE  OBJECTIVES  GIVEN  FOR  EACH  GRADE  OF  THE 
VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  FOLLOW  THE  CORRESPONDING  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  OBJECTIVES 
FOR  COMPARISON. 

THE  READING  PROGRAM  FOR  EACH  YEAR,  KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  EIGHT 
IS  OUTLINED  TO  INCLUDE  OBJECTIVES;  PROCEDURES  AND  EXPERIENCES  FOR 
ATTAINING  THE  GIVEN  OBJECTIVES;   A  COMPILED  LIST  OF  MATERIALS  NEEDED  FOR 
THE  ACTIVITIES  PLANNED  IN  EACH  GRADE;  AND  TEACHING  AIDS  FOR  THAT  YEAR. 
THE  KINDERGARTEN  WORKS  PRIMARILY  WITH  ORIENTATION  TO  THE  SCHOOL  SETTING, 
DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING,  CONCEPT  FORMATION  AND  PERCEPTION 
SKILLS,  THE  OTHER  GRADES  WORK  SPECIFICALLY  AT  INCREASING  THE  RATE  OF 
READING  AND  THE  VOCABULARY  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL,  AND  IMPROVING  WORD 
RECOGNITION,  BOTH  BRAILLE  AND  TALKING  BOOKS  ARE  USED  THROUGHOUT, 
*DESCRIPTORS   VISUALLY,  HANDICAPPED,  LANGUAGE,  ARTS,  READING,  PRIMARY 
ELEMENTARY,  JUNIOR,  HIGH,  PROFESSIONAL,  CURRICULUM 
* 
HANDICAPPED,  TEACHING,  VISUALLY,  READING,  CHILD 


■-'^y^y- 


1130  01 
1130  02 
1130  03 
1130  04 
1130  05 
1130  06 
1130  07 
1130  08 
1130  09 
1130  10 
1130  11 
1130  12 
1130  13 
1130  14 
1130  15 
1130  16 
1130  17 
1130  18 
1130  19 
1130  20 
1130  21 
1130  2/ 
1130  23 
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EDUCATION  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

*  Visually  Handicapped 

*  Deaf-Blind 

-  CHECKLIs'f'- 
(one  Inquiry  per  sheet,   please) 


SUBJECT  AREA; 

Abacus 

Administration 

Arithmetic 

Behavior  Modification 

Braille  Music 

Braille  Readiness 

Braille  Reading 

Braille  Writing 

Business 

Cooking 

Counseling 

Daily  Living  Skills 

Diagnosis 

Employment 

English 

Etiquette 

Evaluation 

Games 

Geography 

Grammar 

Guidance 
I  Guide  Dogs 

Handicrafts 

Handwriting 

TYPE   OF   MATERIAL 


Health 

History 

Hobbies 

Homemaking 

Hygiene 

In-Service  Training 

Job  Placement 

Kinesthetic  Skills 

Low-Vision  Skills 

Mathematics 

Mobility 

Music 

Nonverbal  Communications 

Occupations 

Parent  Counseling 

Pre-service  Training 

Prevocatlonal  Skills 

Program  Design 

Readiness 

Reading 
Recreation 
Rehabilitation 
_j  Safety 
Science 


LEVEL 


_  Professional  (books/reports/pamphlets) 
Curriculum  Materials  (classroom  use) 
Journal  (articles) 
Audiovisual  Materials 
Equipment  (tangible  aids /games /toys) 
any  type 
but  not 


(one  or  more  of  above  types) 


Sensory  Training 

Sewing 

Sex  Education 

Social  Studies 

Spatial  Perception 

Speech 

Spelling 

Sports 

Swimming 

Tactual  Skills 

Tests 

Travel 

Typewriting 

Visual  Skills 

Vocations 

Work  Study 


DISABILITY  AREA 


no  preference 
Infant 
Preschool 
Primary  (K-3) 
Elementary  (4-6) 
Junior  High  (7-9) 
Secondary  (10-12) 
Adult 


Blind 

Partially  Seeing 

Deaf-Blind 


If  the  above  Checklist  does  not  fully  identify  or  delineate  your  question,  write  your 
question  below,  using  your  own  words. 


Answer  Abstracts  should  be  sent  to: 

Miss 


Mr. 

Mrs, 

Dr. 

Sr. 


name 


address 


Occupation 

Teacher  of  

Administrator  of 

Student  

Researcher 


(Pre-service  Student) 


(City) 


(State)    (Zip)  Other  (specify) 
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PrIMMIRS  mASTER  CARD  ^  ^^  , v 

020    650? 

SHELF   NUMBER  *  _   .  ,        ^^  <^  i7  U 

TITLE  *  Distar  Arithmetic   1 

COPIES   *   1 
SERIES  *  Distar   Instructional  System 

AUTHORS   *  Englemann,    Siegfried   and   Carnine,    Doug 

SOURCE   *  Science  Research  Associates,    259  East  Erie   Street,   Chicago,    IL 

ZIP  60611 
DATE  *  1969DESCRIPTI0N  *  Teacher  Kit  and  Teacher  Guide      ;  FOR  $122.50 

DISABILITY  * 

LEVEL  *  Preschool,    Primary  Grades 

SUBJECTS  *  Addition,   Substraction,   Numbers, 


SKILLS  *  Direction  Following 
CONTENT  * 

Distar™  Arithmetic,  Preschool-Grade  2 

©1969.  1970 

Developed  by  Siegfried  Engelmann  and  Ooug  Carnine 

The  Program  A  different  way  to  teach  and  learn  basic  arithmetic 
skills  Part  of  the  Distar"  Instructional  System  (complete  description 
appears  on  pages  14  and  15).  Warm  and  lively  yet  disciplined  ap- 
proach. Based  on  the  premise  that  all  students  can  learn  if  they  are 
taught  in  the  appropriate  way  Fast-paced  presentations  to  small 
groups.  Students  immediately  responding  and  being  reinforced. 
Daily  lessons,  each  with  a  particular  focus,  organized  logically  and 
sequentially  according  to  carefully  structured  behavioral  objectives. 
Learning  tasks  are  broken  down  into  substeps  to  be  learned  one  at 
a  time  Repeated  when  necessary  Students  master  each  small  step 
before  they  apply  it  to  a  more  complex  task.  Students  learn  fast. 
And  have  fun  doing  it. 

Distar™  Arithmetic,  in  two  consecutive  parts,  is  designed  to  give  a 
basic  understanding  of  arithmetic  and  the  skills  necessary  to  attack 
and  solve  problems.  Arithmetic  I  teaches  addition,  subtraction,  and 
algebraic  addition  and  subtraction  among  other  skills.  Preskills  test 
determines  students'  ability  to  count  and  follow  directions.  Students 
already  strong  in  these  skills  can  start  with  later  lessons.  New 
Arithmetic  I  Workbook,  used  with  Take  Homes,  provides  independent 
seatwork.  Beginning  with  Lesson  136,  children  work  exercises  for 
further  practice  in  addition,  algebra  addition,  and  subtraction  skills. 
Arithmetic  II  stresses  independence  in  problem  solving.  Student 
learns  to  organize  and  apply  facts  and  principles  he  has  been  taught 
(p  a  variety  of  problems.  He  also  learns  to  work  with  many  new  rela- 
tionships. The  third  level  of  Distar  Arithmetic  is  currently  under 
development. 

Suggested  Use  Basic  arithmetic  instruction  for  children  in  pre- 
school through  grade  2. 

Highlights  Presentation  books  explain  how  to  teach  each  task  and 
give  the  teacher  visual  materials  children  need  to  perform  the  tasks. 
After  learning  the  basic  presentation  techniques,  daily  preparation 
IS  minimal.  The  books  provide  the  teacher  with  frequent  tests, 
recycling  provisions,  and  correction  procedures  for  common  learn- 
ing problems. 

■  Daily  Take-Home  exercises  for  added  motivation  and  reward. 

■  Geometric  figure  cards,  form  boards,  and  wall  charts. 


.:v;.v.'.'i'jV.'i'.v.v/,'.Vi'.v«V.-. 


ftff^^/ 


Components  Both  Arithmetic  I  and  II  teacher  materials  consist  of 
a  storage  kit  containing  spiral-bound  presentation  books,  acetate 
page  protector,  group-progress  indicators,  and  a  detailed  Teacher's 
Guide.  Arithmetic  I  also  has  4  decks  of  geometric  figure  cards  and 
11  form  boards,  and  Arithmetic  II  has  10  student-size  and  1  wall-size 
nrtultiplication  chart  and  a  student  workbook.  Arithmetic  I  student 
materials  consist  of  170  Take-Home  sheets;  student  workbooks  must 
be  purchased  separately.  In  Arithmetic  II  there  are  180  Take-Home 
sheets  and  a  workbook  for  each  child. 


List 


Net 


Distar  Arithmetic  I 

DiSTARArithmetic  I.  Teacher  Kit  $160  00  S120.00 

Distar  Arithmetic  I  and  II.  Teachers  Guide        3  35        2.50 
DlSTARArithmeticl.  Student  Set  of  10  107.00      80.00 

QlSTAR  Arithmetic  I  Workbooks 
(set  of  10)  10.70         8.00 


7-7800 
7-7851 
7-7810 
7-47807 
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/LC3955  Alonso,  Lou.  c.l 

Al  71   FINAL  TECHNICAL  REPORT  VOL.1 
OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION  INSTRUCTIONAL 

MATERIALS  CENTER.      (1974) 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  WEST  16«J  STREET 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10011 


